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MINOR CORRESPONDENCE. 
—— 


The Plate of St. Edward the Confessor, 
given in the present Number, is intended to 
re the one published in the last month’s 

zine, which failed in the printing. 

We thank Mr. J. H. of Stanford for his 
interesting ‘ Extracts,’ which shall be used 
in the manner he mentions. 

.R.M. thanks our Correspondent 
D. A. Y. and says, “I should be greatly 
obliged to him if he can inform me how 
many children Rowland Meyricke and Eliz. 
Blundevill had besides Bloundevill Meyricke ? 
The second was named Gelly; what were 
the names of the rest, and is there any me- 
morial of them or their father or mother in 
Norfolk? 

S.R.M. wishes to know whether any of 
our Correspondents have ever seen a por- 
trait of the time of Elizabeth, with the fol- 
lowing arms: Gules, two porcupines pas- 
sant Argent, armed Or. Such a one might 
be still preserved somewhere in the county 
of Norfolk. 

We leave the Periodical to which Mr. 
Duwarp alludes to correct its own errors. 

The small brass Coin mentioned by 
H.R. D. is of the Emperor Quintillus, who 
flourished about 270 A.C. The reverse 
represents a figure of Hope, “ Letitia 
Aus.” with x1 in the field, probably the 
twelfth year of his reign. It is very com- 
mon, and valued at a shilling. 

T.N. informs E. B. (p.2), that the fa- 
mily of Ruit reside at Fulbourn in Cam- 
bridgeshire, where their ancestors have re- 
sided for many generations, as the parish 
register will testify. 

Mr. Maunp, of Bromsgrove, Warwick- 
shire, says: ‘‘ Having had occasion to 
inspect the registers of the parish of Tar- 
debigg in this county, 1 observed the fol- 
lowing entry :—‘ Anno D’m. 1681, Aprill 
21st. William Shakspeare of Feckenham 
and Ann Barber, of this parish, were mar- 
ried.’—Whether the descent of this family 
could ever be traced from that of our ini- 
mitable Bard, I have no means of ascertain- 
ing ; but the coincidence of name may pos- 
sibly be interesting to some curious in- 
quirers.” 

A Constant Reaper inquires, ‘* What 
was the crest of Sir Edmund Ludlow the 
Republican General; and what were the 
arms of that branch of the Ludlow family 
bearing a fox’s head for their crest? From 
whom was Edmund Ludlow, esq. of Pains- 
wick, Gloucestershire, descended ?” 

S. N. asks for “‘ an account of the family 
of Fleetwood? I have heard they came from 
Lancashire, and had at one time consider- 
able possessions in Staffordshire; the last 
of that family in the lineal descent died at 


Bath about the 1801. He spelt his 
i Fletewood.” 4 

. N. N. requests information respect- 
Ss family of Thorman, or Te aa 
of Yorkshire, more particularly as to their 
arms. The family appear to have been 
highly respectable, and formerly of some 
importance, as we may reasonably conclude 
from the affinity their name bears to the 
names of places in the immediate vicinity 
of their residence, viz. Thormanby, Thor- 
man Hall, and Lund, situate between Ea- 
singwold and Tollerton, locally called Thur- 
man Lund; and whether the Thornham’s 
of Thornham, Norfolk, 10th of John, were 
of the above family. John, son of Robert 
de Thornham, was rector of Sparham, Nor- 
folk, 1393. 

T. B says, **A Letter occurs in your 
Magazine, signed R.S. p. 124, containing 
& pompous description of a comparatively 
insignificant edition of Terence. Lazarus 
de Isoardus or Soardus was the printer of 
several volumes between the years 1490 and 
1500. But I beg leave to refer your Cor- 
respondent to the Annales Typographici of 
Panzer for an ample and concise description 
of his Terence, and for satisfactory notices 
of the other productions of the same press.” 

R. remarks, ‘‘ With much regret I read 
in a Newspaper a few days . that a 
Lieutenant in the Navy, on half-pay, was 
taken up for stealing some silver spoons. 
As it is probable that distress alone could 
have occasioned a conduct so criminal and 
degrading, would it not, Mr. Urban, be 
laudable in our Government to take the 
situation of this unfortunate class of gen- 
tlemen (for such I believe they, generally 
speaking, are)—the half-pay officers, into 
consideration, and make such allowances to 
them as might be sufficient for their de- 
cent support; for at present they are de- 
cidedly worse off than any menial servant, 
who has every comfort supplied.” 





Errata. 

Parti. p. 595, a. 17, read 1629, 1638, 
1660, 1697, and 1702; part ii. p- 110, 
note, read Keill; 175, b. 14, read Lam- 
brook ; 15 Little Houghton, N’thp’n; 203, 
a. 38, Roman or Danish; 204 a. 4 hiron- 
delle ; 9 fert and signum ; 7 from bottom, 
Lanhernie ; 204 b. 20, for whole read old; 
212, 9 from bottom, read Bennet-hall ; 214 
a. 22, fellon ; 223 b. 16, quia Angliam con- 
quisivit, id est, acquisivit, non, &c.; 224 a. 
13 from bottom, for the read his; b. 38, 
read fires, intermixed, &c.; 284 b. 32, for 
1806 read 1800; 372 a. 38 for Lady read 
Dame ; 381 a. 40, for Mayor read Marquess. 
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ORIGINAL COMMUNICATIONS. 
—@— 


COSMOGONY OF THE TAHEITEANS. 

Mr. Ursay, Nov. 1. 

i has been asserted more than once in some of your pages, that there is not 

the least resemblance in the mythologic traditions and Pagan superstition 
of the inhabitants of the South Seas, to those of the old world, ut off for 
many years from.all intercourse with the Continent, bounded in their transac- 
tions by the group of islands in their own more immediate neighbourhood, it could 
not be expected that much primitive tradition would be preserved. If we fur- 
ther take into consideration the frequent occurrence of war, and the almost 
exterminating conduct with which it is carried on, astonishment will arise, not 
at the paucity of such indications, but that even the slightest trace should exist 
of former connexion with the rest of the world. 

I do not profess to be fully competent to the inquiry, my knowledge of the 
Australian anguage being very limited ; but [ doubt not with that intimate ac- 
quaintance with its different dialects which the Missionaries have obtained, 
should any one undertake such an investigation, the search would not be alto- 
gether fruitless. A long time has elapsed since the voyagers of the South Seas 
formed a part of my reading; as, however, the few memoranda on this subject, 
which I Pc made, may shew that such an investigation would not be with- 
out encouragement, I transmit to you the following : 


Cosmogony of the Taheiteans. 

Dr. Hawkesworth, in his relation of Cook's first voyage to the South Seas, 
observes: ‘* nothing is more obvious to a rational being, however ignorant or 
stupid, than that 2 universe and its various parts, as far as they fall under his 
notice, were produced by some agent inconceivably more powerful than him- 
self; and nothing is more difficult to be conceived, even by the most sagacious 
and knowing, than the production of them from nothing, which among us is 
expressed by the word Creation. It is natural, therefore, as no Being apparently 
capable of producing the universe is to be seen, that he should be supposed to 
reside in some distant part of it, or to be in his nature invisible, and that he should 
have originally produced all that now exists in a manner similar to that in which 
Nature 1s renovated by the succession of one generation to another ; but the idea 
of procreation includes in it that of two persons, and from the conjunction of 
two persons these people imagine every thing in the universe either originally 
or derivatively to proceed.” : : 

This sentiment is by no means to be considered as exclusively characteristic 
of the Australians, the whole system of Pagan mythology is connected in a 
similar manner, and seems soon after the first dispersion of mankind to have 
been adopted by every tribe, except that peculiarly favoured one, which was 
destined to convey to posterity the only rational and authentic account, clothed 
in the simple garb of truth. . 

The various systems of Cosmogony, of all the nations of the old world, on 
being collected and compared with each other, appear to be but a corrupted 
representation of the Mosaic record, affording at the same time a curious and 
most gratifying confirmation of its authenticity, exhibitin , as they do, the im- 
= — ances of a bright original from which they undoubtedly have 

n copied. 

Of the formation of the Universe, according to the ideas of the Taheiteans, 

we have the accounts of two priests; that most in detail was given by Manne- 


Manne, the chief-priest ; the other by Tupia, also a priest, and of great = 
ca 
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callearning. Neither of their statements, in the form in which we have them, 
can be considered as quite accurate; Manne-Manne’s being interpreted by an 
ignorant Swedish sailor in the English language, of which he could know lit- 
tle more than of that of O Taheite ; aad Sir Joseph Banks, to whom Tupia’s 
information was given, observing that ‘the religious language is in Owheite 
as in China, different from that which is in common use; so that Tupia, who 
took great pains to instruct us, having no words to express his meaning, which 
we understood, gave us lectures to very little purpose.” 

Imperfect, therefore, as these accounts must be, and on the present occasion 
rendered still more so by my ignorance of the language not permitting me in 
many instances accurately to translate names under which much real informa- 
tion is often mystically veiled, a close connection with the Mosaic cosmogony 
must not be expected ; still, however, a distorted resemblance may be traced in 





the following comparison. 
Mosaic. 

In the beginning God created the heaven 
and the earth ; and the earth was without 
form and void, and darkness was upon the 
face of the deep, and the spirit of God 
moved upon the face of the waters. 


And God said, ‘‘ Let there be light,”"—— 
and God called the light day, and the dark- 
ness he called night, &c. * 

And God said, ‘‘ Let there be a firmament 
in the midst of the waters, and let it divide 
the waters from the waters T,”” and God 
called the firmament Heaven. 

And God said, *« Let the waters under the 
heaven be gathered together unto one place, 
and let the dry land appear ;” and it was so, 
and God called the dry land earth. 


And God said, “‘ Let the earth bring forth 
gtass, the herb yielding seed, and the fruit- 
tree yielding fruit, whose seed was in itself 
after its kind,” and God saw that it was 

, and the evening and the morning were 
the third day. 





And God said, ‘* Let there be lights in 
the firmament of the heaven to divide the 
day from the night; and let them be for 
signs, and for seasons, and for days and 
years; and let them be for lights in the 
firmament of the heaven to give light upon 
the earth ;” and it was so, and God made 
two great lights, the greater to rule the 
day, and the lesser to rule the night, he 
made the stars also. And God set them in 
the firmament of the heaven to give light 
upon the earth, and to rule over the day 
and over the night, and to divide the light 
from the darkness. 


Taheitean. 

In the beginning Tane (husband) took 
Tarda (earth) and begat Avye (fresh water) 
Te Mydé (the sea) and Awa (the water- 
spout). He also begat Pd (night or dark- 
ness) and Hooa no Eatooa (the Spirit of 
God) was called Fwhanow Po (the offspring 
of darkness). 

Then he begat Mahanna (the sun) as 
well as Po (darkness). 


After this he t Matai (the wind) and 
Arye (the sky). - ' 


Then he made a rock, which he called 
Poppo-harra Harrehat, (the ......... mes- 
senger) and all the brethren and sisters of 
Mahanna (the Sun) at his birth turned 
to earth. 

Mahanna having assumed the shape of a 
man, was called Oéréa Tabooa, (the very 
sacred .......0 ) and he embraced the rock 
Poppo-harra Harreha, which consequently 
= Te Tooboo Amata hatoo (the...... 

ranches) after which the rock returned to 
its original state, and Oéroa Tabooa died and 
returned to dust. 

When Mahanna (the sun) was begotten, 
his brethren and sisters all turned to earth, 
but Tane (creator) had another daughter, 
whose name was Townoo (......) Mahanna 
therefore, under the name and form of 
Oéroa Taboa took her to wife, and she con- 
ceived and bare thirteen children, who are 
the thirteen months. Their names were, 
1, Papeeree, 2. Ownconoo. 3. Pararomoree. 
4. Paroromoree. 5. Mooreeha. 6. Heaiha. 7. 
Taoa. 8. Hoororogra. 9. Hooreeama. 10. 
Teayre. 11. Tetgi. 12. Waeho. 13. We- 
aha. After this Maha pulating with 
(eclipsing §) Malama (the moon) produced 
Whettua (the stars). 








* It is remarkable that in the Taheitean language the same word expresses both night 


and darkness. 


+ In the Taheitean account the several kinds of water are mentioned distinctively in the 


first of the cosmogony. 


t This is aa allegory for the genial influence of the sun on the earth in the production 


of substances. 


§ When an eclipse takes place, the Taheiteans suppose the luminaries to be in the act 


of copulation, a notion commen to all Pagans. 





Manne- 
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Manne-Manne, in this account of the Cosm 
— similar to what, according to the 
it 
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ny, has omitted to state any 
osaic doctrine, occupied the 


on the fifth day. Something analogous might greeny hoop: been de- 


tailed, had the question been directly put, but omissions have 


n sufficiently 


accounted for in the preceding observations. 


Mosaic. 

And God said, ‘* Let us make man in our 
image, after our likeness; and let them have 
dominion, &c.”” So God created man in 
his own image, in the image of God created 
he him, male and female created he them. 


Taheitean. 

Te Tooboo amata hatoo embraced the 
sand of the sea, which conceived a son of 
the name of Tee (inferior spirit*) and 
daughter called Opeera (.........). Te Too- 
boo amata hatoo dying, and returning to 
earth, Tee took his sister Opeera to wife. 


The following seems to relate to the wicked transactions in the garden of Eden, 


Behold the man is become as one of us to 
know good and evil, and now lest he put 
forth his hand and take also of the tree of 
life, and eat, and live for ever; therefore the 
Lord God sent him forth from the garden of 
Eden to till the ground whence he was taken. 


Opeera became ill, and in her illness she 
entreated her husband to cure her, and she 
would du the same for him if he fell sick, 
that thus they might live for ever; but he 
refused, and she died. 


Next appears to follow an account of Noah, who being considered as a second 
Adam, or universal progenitor, bore the same title Tee, and his wife is said to 
have been the daughter that is descended from Opeera. 


In the self-same day entered Noah, and 
Shem, and Ham, and Japhet, the sons of 
Noah, and Noah's wife, and the three wives 
of his sons with them. 

These are the families of the sons of Noah 
after their generations in their nations: and 

these were the nations divided in the earth 

r the flood. 


Tee having preferred his daughter, named 
Oheera Reene Moonoa, (the ..........+. un- 
clean spirit) + had by her three sons and 
three daughters: the sons were named Ora 
ae ) Wanoo (...... ) and Tytory (...... 
the daughters eet aio 4 f--) 
Henaroa (tall ......) and Noowya (...... ). 

The father and mother dying, the brothers 
and sisters said, ‘* Let us take our sisters to 





wife and become many.” So men bagan to 
multiply upon the earth. 

Here ends the curious specimen given by Manne-Manne ; Tapia’s account 
to Sir Joseph Banks was as follows: 

The Supreme Deity, one of the two first beings according to the traditions 
of Taheite, is called Taroa Taihe ‘Toomoo (causer of earthquakes) and the other 
whom they suppose to have been a rock, Te Papa { (the sky). A daughter of these 
was T’ettow Mata Tayo §, (the friend) the year or thirteen months col- 
lectively, and she, by the common father, produced the months, and the months 
by conjunction with each other, the days. The stars are partly the immediate 
digg of the first pair, and the remainder have incre: among themselves ; 
the different species of plants were produced in the same manner. Among other 
progeny of Taroa Taihe Toomo and Te Papa were an inferior race of deities, who 
are called Eatua. ‘Two of these Eatuas (or inferior spirits) at some very remote 
period of time, inhabited the earth, and were the parents of the first men. When 
this man, their common ancestor was born, he was round like a ball, but his 
mother, with great care, drew out his limbs, and having at length moulded him 
as in man’s present form, she called him Eothe (finished). He being prompted 
by the universal instinct to propagate his kind, and being able to find no female 


ee 





* This inferior spirit, sometimes bad and sometimes good, is like the manes of anti- 
quity, the departed soul of a man, and then considered his guardian angel. The Taheitean 
description comes nearer chap. ii. verse 7. And the Lord God formed man of the dust of 
the ground, and breathed into his nostrils the breath of life, and man became a living soul. 

+ Or unclean lying down.” Moe is ‘to lie down,” and Mooe is ‘the principle of 
life.” 1 regret much that I am unable to translate Heera Reene, as much information 
might be derived therefrom. 

t Papa, in the language of Tonga Taboo, signifies the sky or horizon, the English being 
called langee, ‘‘men of the sky.” 

§ This name the Taheiteans regard as so sacred that except upon this occesion, they 
never mention it. 

but 
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but his mother, he begot upon her a daughter, and upon the daughter other 
daughters for several generations before there was a son ; a son, however, being 
born, he with the assistance of his sisters peopled the world. Besides their 
daughter T’ettow Mata Tayo, the first progenitors of nature had a son whom 
they called Tane *, and as he takes a greater part in the affairs of mankind than 
the other gods, the Taheiteans generally address their prayers to him. 
Contemplating these strong but disguised resemblances, we cannot but ad- 
mit, and must do it with gratifying feelings, mixed with reverential awe, that 
they exhibit the distorted features of the simple, yet sublime detail of Moses ; 
and this circumstance acquires a stronger effect, when it is remembered that it 
is an universal practice in all the tales of pay ne make a person one while 
the father, and at another the son. The various characters of polytheism, and 
even those composing the same genealogy, have been fairly demonstrated by the 
pioneers to mystical lore, Bryant, Faber, Maurice, and Davies, to be often but 
one and the same person; we may therefore regard the Taheitean cosmogony as 
not altogether so wild and distempered a composition, as it at first sight appears. 


Triune Deity of the Taheiteans. 

It is a fact no less curious than undeniable, that traces of that most obstruse 
doctrine of our faith, the blessed Trinity, are to be found, not only in the fabu- 
lous traditions of antiquity, but in the Pagan nations of the present day. The 
Brahminical Triad of Tne, which has received so much illustration from the 
indefatigable research and ingenuity of the late Rev. Mr. Maurice, is not a 
more striking evidence of this, than the triune Deity of the Taheiteans. We 
learn from the missionary voyage, that the general name for the deity in all its 
ramifications is Eatooa, a word that seems to signify spiritual essence in oppo- 
sition to matter. 

An appellation thus single with regard to itself, but admitting of the most 
extensive application, appears to carry with it the idea of one Supreme Being, 
and of his being contemplated under different characters. Accordingly on in- 
vestigation we shall find this to be the case. The comprehensive tile of the 
supreme god, Tupia told Sir Joseph Banks was Taroa Taihe Toomo (the causer 
of earthquakes) a name of the most awful import in reference to Taheite, as 
that island, and the other society isles, are very frequently visited by this dread- 
ful monitor of mortality. 

But, according to the Missionaries, the Deity is also viewed in his three-fold 
character; for that is what is to be understood when they say ‘‘ Three are equally 
held supreme, standing in a height of celestial dignity, that no others can ap- 

ch unto; and what is more extraordinary, the names are personal appella- 
tions.” Not only is the circumstance thus noticed as extraordinary, but the very 
import of the terms still more wonderfully striking. 
The triadic titles are : 
1. Tane, te Medova (Creator, the father). 
Eatooa (God) 3s Oro mattow, "Tooa tee te Myda (...... God in the son), 
3. Taroa, Mannoo te Hooa (terrestial bird, the Spirit +). 

The eternity of the Triune Deity is clearly expressed by making him both 
singly and in his threefold character Fwhanow Po (the offspring of night or 
primeval darkness). 

The Missionaries considering these as they would Roman divinities have 
termed them Dii majores, and give us the following account. To these dii 
majores they only address their prayers in times of —— distress, and seasons 
of peculiar exigency, supposing them too exalted to be troubled with matters of 
less moment than the illness of a chief, storms, devastations, war, or any great 
calamity. Indeed fear and suffering seem to be more motives to worship than 
gratitude.” 





* Husband, and therefore the father and creator of all things. Their own ignorance of 
the origin of their traditions has led them into error, or they might be regarded as offering 
their prayers to the Deity under this title, rather than to address a separate god. 

+ The holy spirit assuming on earth the form of a bird. That remarkable parallel pas- 
sage, ‘The spirit of God descending (i.e. coming to the earth) like a dove,” will naturally 
occur to every one. 


From 
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Visits to St. Katherine's by the Tower. 


SOL 


From the same source we learn that “the house of these Fwhanow Po,” by 


which we are most probably to understand the temple where th 
shipped, is as Oparre, the residence particularly appropriated to the 


were wor- 


rhea rahie 


(sovereign, or supreme lord) or king. 
I shall, probably, if I succeed in collecting bes memoranda, trouble you with 
some remarks on the mythology of other Australian isles. S. R. M. 
—_—@o— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 1. 


N the 30th of October the beau- 
tiful Collegiate Church of St. 
Katherine by the Tower finally closed, 
reviously to its destruction by the St. 
atherine’s Dock Company. Though 
earnest appeals were in vain made to 
Parliament for its preservation, it has 
recently been much visited by persons 
of taste and high rank; and, indeed, 
may be said to liave very strongly ex- 
cited the public attention. 

On the morning of the Sunday 
above-mentioned, the edifice was 
crowded by a most numerous con- 

egation; so that many retreated 
From want of room. A Sermon al- 
luding to the circumstances was deli- 
vered by the Rev. R. R. Bailey. His 
text was from James, iv. 13, ‘* Go 
to now, ye that say, to-day or to- 
morrow we will go into such city, 
and continue there a year, and buy 
and sell and get gain.” The uncer- 
tainty of human projects, and the frailty 
of our best-formed designs, formed the 
theme of the discourse. The approach- 
ing destruction of the temple by “the 
unfeeling and encroaching hand of 
Commerce” was briefly, Cat touch- 
ingly, remembered ; and many a breast 
among the congregation was deeply 
affected. 
. The service was concluded >? 

mn sung by the “ sixt r child- 
= of ny puisiait,” "ond ~_ melody 
received a great increase of interest 
from the reflection, that the fine- 
toned and celebrated organ was on the 
morrow to be pulled down. 


Yours, &c. 


—e@— 
Mr. Urzan, Nov. 3. 

N the afternoon of Sunday last, I 

attended the last performance of 
Divine service in the devoted Church 
of St. Katherine by the Tower. The 
Clergyman who officiated made no 
allusion to the sacrilegious destruc- 
tion of the Church, nor to the cupi- 
dity which allowed it. After the con- 
cluding Amen, the whole congrega- 


N. P. 





tion poe forward through the arch 
which once sustained the rood-loft, 
to the chancel, and that portion of the 
building soon exhibited a moveable 
mass of people, filling up every cor- 
ner: the former sacredness of the now 
desecrated edifice did not prevent the 
expression of just feelings of indigna- 
tion against the ruthless destroyers of 
the ill-fated building, and more par- 
ticularly when the majestic organ, to 
be iedlen up on the morrow, peal- 
ed forth the anthem of God save the 
King. So warm were the feelings of 
the admirers of the old Church, that 
even a relic of it seemed a valuable ac- 
uisition; and some paltry modern 
Gothic ornaments attached to the altar- 
rails were eagerly snatched off by the 
first who could get them, and a piece of 
red velvet at the altar, with a tarnished 
glory, was pulled down and distribut- 
ed among the many who sought for 
a remembrance of the venerated build- 
ing. I then thought that the sale of the 
materials would produce less than the 
jobbers expected, and at the same 
time I could not help admiring the 
natural good sense which always marks 
the English character in every expres- 
sion of popular feeling. Although the 
scene appeared somewhat to savour of 
disorder, no attempt was made to in- 
jure the stalls or monuments: the 
threadbare velvet and the painted deal 
ornaments of the modern altar-rails 
satisfied the somewhat too eager en- 
deavours of those whose anxiety to 
reserve a vestige of their condemned 
avourite, led them somewhat beyond 
the strict limits of propriety. I could 
not help contrasting their conduct with 
that of the individuals who have ac- 
complished the destruction of this sa- 
cred building. Can it be expected, I 
thought, that an undertaking founded 
in a spirit of paltry opposition, and 
supported by sacrilege, will answer? 
To one who looks on the consecration 
of a Church as something more than 
a mere form,—who regards the cere- 
mony as a solemn dedication of a 
building to the Almighty, and to His 
use alone,—the destruction of such a 
building, 
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building, for the pu of specula- 
tion, is doubly execrable ;—a building 
endeared by its venerable age, by the 
splendid and elegant specimens of 
ancient carvings and sculpture within 
its walls, and as preserving in its 
collegiate chapter a memento of times 
and usages long gone by and forgotten. 

Your late ever-to-be-lamented Cor- 
respondent John Carter is spared the 

in of witnessing this destruction. 

Yould he rise from his grave and be- 
hold this fine old Church destroyed, 
and the materials scattered about as 
rubbish, what pain would it give 
him! He once rejoiced at its preser- 
vation from an infuriated mob, ex- 
cited by fanaticism, to attempt its de- 
struction ; how would he have griev- 
ed to behold its fall merely to swell 
the lists of the speculations, to which 
the present time has given birth. 
Painful is it to reflect that at this mo- 
ment the work of destruction is going 
on; that a few months will behold 
the bones of the pious, the titled, aud 
the more humbleand numerous tenantry 
of the Church-yard, scattered about by 
the careless hands of labourers, and 
eventually sunk in the mud which 
will occupy the site, to be turned up 
at every repair and cleansing of the 
ace. 

PiVhen the remaining ashes of Dr. 
Andrew Coltée Ducarel, the late ve- 
nerable Commissary of St. Katherine's, 
shall be disturbed ; let the Innovators 
tremble lest his ghost should haunt 
their pillows. 

Turning from the Church, let us 
view the thickly peopled precinct sur- 
rounding it—see the poor man, the 
honest humble labourer, driven from his 
habitation to seek his lodging miles 
perhaps from the station of his work, 
toiling after a day of hard labour to 
reach a distant suburb, while the pur- 
chasers of the ground on which his 
home once stood, are eagerly grasping 
at profits and anticipating luxaries 
from their undertaking. 

Happily for other buildings which 
we are taught to view with a sort of 
veneration, the publick are heartily 
tired of the bubbles which have been 
every day blown for their delusion. 
If the ominous word * Discount” had 
not dissipated the shadows which 
have been raised, who could say where 
future sets of projectors might stop? 
The destruction of this Church having 
established a precedent, we might have 
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seen some future Company petitioning 
Parliament to a iate the “ build- 
ing, called St. Paul's Cathedral,” for 
a pawnbroker's warehouse, or some 
other receptacle of lumber which they 
might require. 
have heard a report that every 

thing which can be preserved from 
the old Church is to be transferred 
to the new building intended to be 
erected in that fashionable area of 
patrician magnificence, the Regent’s- 
park, where a Gothic Church is to 
rear its head amidst those paragons of 
laster in the shape of Italian pa- 
aces and Grecian villas which occupy 
the site of that highly-favoured spot. 
I can easily imagine an edifice, rich 
in all that compo and: painted deal can 
inake it, run up in some corner next 
door perhaps to a tall house in a differ- 
ent, but not less ludicrous, style of 
architecture, possessing an appearance 
so equivocal that it may be mistaken 
for a lodge or a dog-kennel, or per- 
haps as completely puzzling the spec- 
tators for an appropriation as that pile 
of absurdity in Langham-place. Now, 
if the Chapter have the advice of an 
architect of taste, they will have it 
still in their power in some measure 
to preserve their Church. There can 
be little doubt that the whole of the 
columns, arches, and other architec- 
tural details in the present buildin 
might with a little care be amael 
and re-constructed in the new situation. 
This would be some atonement for the 
destruction we now deplore. As scon 
as the works are in a state of forward- 
ness, I will visit the site of the in- 
tended Church, and watch the pro- 
ceedings, and at a future period shall 
have occasion again to address you. 


Yours, &c. E. I. C. 
—@— 


Respecting the Monostich NI¥ON, &c. 
already noticed in pp. 2. 194, as being in- 
scribed on the Fonts of St. Martin, Lud- 
gate; Worlingworth, Suffolk; and Dul- 
wich College ; A.H. desires to add that it 
is to be seen upon the Font in the Church 
at St. Sophia at Constantinople. See 
Pauli Columerii Opera, Pde. to which 
A.H. has been lately referred by a literary 
correspondent.—Omicron remarks that the 
same inscription appears round the edge of 
a large and capacious basou used in Trinity 
College, Cambridge, for the purpose of hold- 
ing rose water to dip the fingers in after 


dinner. 
New 
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NEW CHURCHES.—No. V. 
Trinity Church, Newington Butts. 


— edifice stands in a populous 
and increasing neighbourhood. 
It is situated on the South side of 
Suffolk-street East, at a short distance 
from arene eee S8 nearly on 
the verge of the parish of St. % 
Seca. It Fil be camel Te 
a small square formed by Suffolk-street 
on the North, and new rows of houses 
running at angles with that street on 
the East and West, and continued on 
the South side of the Church to a 
street which will lead from thence to 
Horsemonger-lane. 

Encircled as it obviously would be 
with. houses, it was evident that the 
general plan must be deviated from ; 
this the architect, Mr. Bedford, of Cam- 
berwell, has done by placing the - 
tico and principal front of the edifice, 
with the steeple, on the North side of 
the body of the Church, instead of the 
usual situation at the West end. The 
engraving shews the West and North 
sides (see Plate I.), a point of view in 
which theChurch will not long be seen. 

The portico consists of six fluted 
Corinthian columns, raised upon three 
steps, and supporting a plain entablature 
and iment. In the wall behind 
are five entrances, and above are the 
same number of windows, four of 
which are blank, the central alone being 
glazed, and lighting the belfry. Theside 
window seen in the building behind 
the portico lights the gallery for the 
male charity children, as a correspond- 
ing one eastward does that appropriated 
to the girls, In addition to these 
several galleries, this attached buildin 
contains the different staircases, an 
the basement story of the tower. 

From the roof rises the’ steeple in 
three stories. The first two are de- 
cided copies from the steeple of Cam- 
berwell new Church, built by the same 
architect; the sole variation in the pre- 
sent instance is the filling up the interco- 
lumniation with weather boards. Upon 
the second story a square pedestal, or- 


namented on its sides with long = 
es 


nels filled with carved honey-sut 

serves as a plinth to an octagon tower, 
with a ball and cross on the apex of its 
roof, which finishes the elevation. In 
the arrangement of this part of the erec- 
tion, the architect has deviated from 
the simplest rule of building. Did he 

Gent. Mac. November, 1825. 
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never hear that it was inconsistent 
not only with the laws of architecture, 
but the laws of taste, to elevate a 
heavier order above a lighter one? or 
was he so straitened for a design that 
he could form no other than the -pre- 
sent, which was rejected at St: John’s 
Charch, Lambeth, and now forms the 
tower of Norwood? so that three ad- 
jacent. Churches would, in the event 


_ of this precious piece of building hav- 


ing been retained at St. John’s, have 


- displayed but one steeple. Originally 


designed to surmount a portico of the 
same order, it was less objectionable 
than here ; but who would set up a Do- 
ric steeple above a Corinthian portico? 
Painful as it is to every admirer of taste- 


.ful building, to witness nothing but 
_ these ppe 
, Chureb, it is more so to see 


t-box towers on every new 
vious 
and well-recognised rules departed from 
without any case but mere caprice: 

The body of the Church is a paral- 
lelogram situated East and Wet, and 
in height is divided into two stories; by 
by a plain course. In both stories is.a 
series of windows, as shewn inthe en- 
graving. The angles are finished with 
ante, and the entablature is continued 
as a finish round the whole building ; 
both the East and West ends are ter- 
minated with pediments. 

On the centre of the South side is 
an unsightly projection, containing a 
flight of stairs to the gallery, and an 


.entrance beneath it to the Church. 
. The roof is covered with copper. 


The interior presents a large un- 
broken room roofed in one span. The 
walls are finished with an entablature, 
charged with a rich honey-suckle 
neliingsnta on ante of the Ionic 
order, ranging from the floor of the 
Church to the architrave. The ceiling 
is made into square panels by archi- 
traves, crossing each other, and enter- 
ing the walls of the Church, above 
the surrounding cornice ; in the centre 
of each panel is a large expanded flower. 
The South, North, and Western sides 
are aoe by. galleries resting on 
Doric piliars, the dronts panelled with 
slight mouldings. The whole of the 
interior as exactly resembles Mr. Bed- 
ford’s other Churches as the steeple 
does those already named. Of those 
Churches I shall have occaion to speak 
before long. The genius of an archi- 
tect derives but little credit from de- 
signs which are such exact counter- 


parts 
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parts of each other, as the productions 
of Mr. Bedford in this neighbourhood, 

The unoccupied Eastern wall is cold 
and unornamented, a pediment sur- 
mounting four slabs, inscribed with 
the decalogue, &c. and a small space 
railed in, informs us it is intended for 
the altar. The window above is 
adorned with fillets of poorly executed 
stained glass; and the usual crimson 
velvet covered communion-table stands 
below; but all this is not enough. 
Architects should know that a distinc- 
tion ought to be made between the 
altar of a Church, and the upper end 
of a Presbyterian Conventicle. Surely 
a spot where the most solemn rites of 
our religion are solemnized, where an 
Episcopal communion is administer- 
4 to which we have from our in- 
fancy been taught to look up to as 
the most sacred part of the building, 
and which in an architectural point of 


view is regarded as the principal ob- 
ject in the edifice, peel! | be marked 
by some distinguishing feature. I 


could wish our Hierarchy would en- 
force the old and almost Tisused prac- 
tice of placing the holy table in a re- 
cess distinct from the rest of the 
Church. At all events, some care, 
some little attention should be paid to 
its decorations ; it is discreditable to the 
Establishment to see the altar adorned 
with such inferior ornament as in the 
present case. The Dissenters always 
place their pulpit in a situation corre- 
sponding with our altar, in which re- 
spect they are consistent with their 
principles, which we are not. 

The uniformity of the building is 
greatly broken by the situation of the 
portico. A large space on the North 
side, is occupied by two deep recesses on 
each side a window, which receives a 
false light from the belfry story of the 
tower. These recesses contain addi- 
tional galleries for the charity child- 
ren, ranging on each side of the 
steeple; they are consequently hid 
from the view of the greater part of 
the congregation. This fault is not at- 
tributable to the architect so much as 
to the site ; but it is to be lamented, in- 
asmuch as the effect of the interior is 
greatly hurt by this irregular arrange- 
ment. The pulpit and reading desk are 
counterparts of each other, and stand on 
eS ages sides of the Church, a fashion- 
able arrangement among architects, 
but nevertheless an absurd one. They 
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forget that the service is read from 
a desk, and not a pulpit. An use 
less sacrifice is here made to unifor- 
mity of appearance, at the expence of 

ropriety. If the profession would con- 
Seasend to look into the older churches 
of the Metropolis, they might learn an 
arrangement in this respect far supe- 
rior to their modern ideas. 

The font stands in the nave be- 
neath the Western gallery; it is 
made of composition in imitation of 
stone, and enriched with honeysuckles 
and other Grecian mouldings. The 
design is an antique vase, with han- 
dies. It should have been an imita- 
tion of veined marble, for as it at pre- 
sent appears, it resembles both in de- 
sign and composition the vases which 
may be purchased for a few shillings 
of the itinerant Italians, who are met 
with in every part of the Metropolis. 
In this gallery is placed the organ, 
in an oak case, with gilt ornaments. 
A noble chandelier of brass depends 
from the centre of the roof, which 
diffuses a brilliant light over the greater 
part of the Church. 

The first stone was laid on the 2d 
of June, 1823, by his Grace the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, attended by the 
Bishop of Worcester, and the Rector, 
Trustees, and parochial officers ’ of 
Newington. he foundations had 
been raised to a level with the 
ground, at that time having been in 
progress for nearly six months pre- 
vious. On the 16th of December, 
1824, it was consecrated by the same 
Primate. The service was read by the 
Rev. C. V. H. Sumner, the first in- 
cumbent. The Rev. A. C. Onslow, 
M.A. the Rector of the parish, preach- 
ed an able sermon from the 93d Psalm, 
v. 6, “* Holiness becometh thine house 
for ever.” 

The parish, though situated in the 
diocese of Winchester, is a peculiar of 
the Archbishop, who was attended by 
Sir John Nicholl, knt. as Dean of the 
Arches. 

The present is said to be the largest 
of the new Churches yet erected. It 
contains sittings in pews for 1277 per- 
sons, free seats 519, seats for charity 
children 252, making a total of 2048. 
but a far greatef number can always 
be accommodated without inconve- 
nience. 

The tower contains a peal of eight 
powerful bells, from the well-known 

foundry 
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foundry of Mr. Mears, of Whitecha- 
pel. The tenor weighs 20 cwt. 

The ground on which the Church 
is built was given by the Corporation 
of the Trinity House, who are the 
owners of considerable property in the 


vicinity. 
E.1.C. 


ours, &c, 

Note. — New Cuurcues, No. IV. Vol. 
xciv. ii, p. 489.—Camden Town Chapel 
was built by the Parish, unassisted by the 
Commissioners for the building of New 
Churches. 





—@-—— 
Brief Historical Sketch of the Pro- 
gress of Discovery, Navigation, and 

mmerce. 

ISBORNE observes, that the 

session of iron constitutes, hu- 
manly speaking, the difference between 
savage life and civil society’. This 
assertion must be received with one 
important limitation, that the Chal- 
deans, who are described as expert ar- 
mourers, were rude in the extreme. 
Nevertheless, this remark illustrates 
one of Montesquieu, that discovery 
was formerly the result of conquest, as 
conquest is now of discovery *. 

The latter acute writer ie defined 
the history of Commerce to be that of 
the intercourse of nations, whose cala- 
mities and migrations form a material 
part of it’, 

After the dispersion at Babel, there 
is no professed notice of Commerce. 
The purchase of a burial-ground by 
Abraham was made with silver coin, 
which is particularized as being ‘‘ cur- 
rent with the merchant*” (B.C. 1860); 
and the descendants of Ishmael are in- 
trodaced about a century after, as deal- 
ers in spices and slaves. During the 
same age, a miraculous famine made 
Egypt the staple and granary of the 
East, while the influence arising 
from its ability to supply other nations 
with cora, occasioned many colonial 


Progress of Discovery, Navigation, and Commerce. 


removals from that country to Greece. 
Sidon, as appears from the expressions 
of Jacob, had already obtained import- 
ance’; the epithet “ great” is applied 
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to it by Joshua, who also terms Tyre 
“a strong city®;” and its quiet and 
security are oe stated by the 
su ing annalist’. 

The Pheenicians, although cooped 
within a narrow territory, 
some valuable advan : to an excel- 
lent harbour were added the forests of 
Lebanon, and the strong impulse of 
necessity. Their unfortunate brethren*, 
in their flight from a conqueror whom 
they termed a “robber,” lined the 
African coast, from Kartha-kadtha (or, 
in its corrupt but softer form, Car- 
thage), to Tangier®. Yet there is a 
clear indication of hostility at an early 
_ between the kindred nations. 

he possession of a settlement on that 
side of the Strait was undoubtedly al- 
luring, though unkind treatment is 
the traditionary cause ; however, the 
Tyrian chief (the Hercules of anti- 
quity) attacked the infant settlement, 
reduced it by blockade, and put Anfai, 
the founder, to death. In the true 
spirit of a warrior, he married the 
woman he had widowed, and, lon 
after, the Kings of Mauritania adorn 
their ancestry with his name". 

The Pelasgi, whether Cuthites or 
Aborigines, first rendered Pelopon- 
nesus entirely habitable. About 1820 
B.C. Hnotris led the superfluous po- 
pulation to Italy, and settled in Luca- 
nia; subsequent establishments were 
made by the Arcadians, Lydians, and 
Thessalians, and the colonists were so 
nicely blended with the natives, that 
their descent became the undisputed 
property of fabulists and poets". 

assing along the stream of tradi- 
tion,.we arrive at the voyage of the 
Argonauts, B.C. 1263, which derived 
its com non name from the fleeces ex- 
tended across the rivers to catch the 





' Natural Theology, p. 98. 


2 De L’Esprit des Lois, b. xxi. c. 9. 


3 Ibid. c. 5. 


* Genes. xxiii. 15.—St. Augustine remarks (De Civ. 1.4), ‘* Ut Argentinus Deus di- 
ceretur filius Esculani, quod zrea moneta argentum precessisset....Jano tribuitur a ple- 
risque origo signande pecuniz, quod in alteri fronte nummorum adscriberetur ejus caput, 


in altera vero fronte, vel navis, vel pons, vel corona. Licet alii velint navim 
fuisse nummis Italicis, quod Saturnus navi vectus fuisset in Italiam.” Suarez de 


Amst. 1683, pp. 7, 8. 


5 Gen. 49, 13. 6 Josh. xix. 28, 29. 


positam 
ummis, 


7 Judges, xviii. 7. 8 Gen. x. 15—19. 


% See Bochart, and the authorities referred to in Horne’s Crit. Introd. iv. 32. 


© Plutarch, Vit. Sertor. Strabo, 3. 


Newton's Chronol 
_V' Bryant, Anal. of Myth. iv. 21. D’Hancarville notices 
Pelasques, &c. apud Ant, Etrusques, vol. V. . 


» P- 198, 233, et seq. 
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particles of gold. Owing to their ig-: 
norance of the sea, or mistrust of a di< 
rect course, these adventurers visited 
Lemnos, Samothrace, Troas, Cyzicus, 
Bithniz, and Thrace: after beatin 

about the Euxine, they Second 


Mount Caucasus, which served them: 
for a landmark, and anchored near: 


(Ea, the capital of Colchis. The con- 
tradictory accounts of their return in- 
dicate that they were tempted by suc- 
cess to embark in other expeditions. 
However, their exploits became so fa- 
mous as to be associated, even to the 
name of their vessel '2, with the tradition- 
ary accounts of the Deluge. During the 
Trojan War, Eunzus of Lemnos, son 


of Jason, is related to have. furnished. 


the Grecian camp with wines, for 
which he received metals, hides, and 
slaves !3, 

The misfortunes which befel most 
of the Grecian chiefs on their return 
from Troy, occasioned many emigra- 
tions. Southern Italy and the west- 
ern coast of Italy were the principal 
resort. The successful wars of David 
brought under Hebrew dominion Elath 
and Gzion-geber, two harbours on the 
Red Sea, but the religious institutions 
of the Israelites, which obliged them 
to visit Jerusalem thrice in a year, 
were unfavourable to maritime expe- 
ditions '*; their ships, therefore, were 
manned by Pheenician sailors, who 
brought from the Mediterranean and 
Ophin"*, precious metals and curious 
animals. Horses were imported from 
Egypt. Jehoshaphat endeavoured to 


revive the former commerce, B.C. 
896, but after the loss of one fleet, he. 
did not venture on a second attempt. 

The fall of continental Tyre opened 
a prospect of andisement to Car- 
thage, and peopled it with industrious: 
exiles. Its mariners were familiar with 
the coasts of Albion, though their 
visits are more distinctly traced in 
Terne. Their encroachments in Spain 
were resisted by the petty princes, who 
cultivated the friendship of the Pho- 
ceans'8; nevertheless, on quitting their 
country, the latter preferred the com- 
modious harbour of Marseilles, where, 
being seldom molested, and generally 
victorious '’, they maintained a respect- 
able station, till reduced by the arms 
of Cesar. ‘Their geographer, Pytheas, 
is celebrated for a voyage, in which it 
is said he coasted Spain, France, and 
Britain, as far as the northern extre- 
mity of that island, whence he bore for 
Thule (whatever place be meant by 
that name) and the Baltic. 

The Egyptians were averse to ma+ 
ritime attempts as a nation, but the 


enterprising Necho achieved the first . 


circumnavigation of Africa. He sent 
some Pheenician vessels from the Red 
Sea through the straits of Babelmandel, 
to discover the coast; and in the third 
year they returned by the Mediterra- 
nean : the shadow falling to the South, 
after they had passed the line; the de- 
lay of stopping to sow and reap grain 
for their subsistence, and the space of 
three years employed in the voyages 
are the proofs on which it rests. In 





12 1°78, Argoz. 


1S Hom. Il. vii. 467—75. 


“% Deut. xvi. 16. 


15 «* An unknown place, concerning which a great deal has been written, but which ap- 
ears to have left some traces in Ofor, an Arabian district, at the entrance of the Persian 
Gulf.” Volney, Ruins of Empires, p. 31, 1. 5. note, where the reference is made to new 
Researches in Ancient History, vol. I. and Travels in Syria, vol. IJ. | 
'6 This was the name given collectively by foreigners to the island ; in the Bardic relics 
it is termed ‘* Ynys Prydain,” or, the Beautiful feland, whence Britain : ani its divisions 
Lloegyr, Cymru, and Alban, or England, Wales, and Scotland. Cambrian Register, 1795, 
2 


3. 
1 In a Welsh poem com 


about A.D. 630, and entitled “‘ Arymes Prydain Vawr,” 


or, the Great Armed Confederacy of Britain, Ireland is termed Jwerddon ; mention is also 


made of its capital in these lines, 


** A gynhell Dulyn genhyn a savant, 


Pan ddyfont i’r 


nid ymwadant.” 


** And the leaders of Dublin will stand firm in our behalf : 
When they come into the battle they will not desert the cause.” 





Camb. Reg. 1796, p. 563. 
See Cols. Vallancey and Montm y-Morres. 
18 Herod. i. 163. 
19 Thucyd. i. 23. Voltaire, in his Posthumous Observations on the French . 


has the following remark: ‘¢ There are no words in the French Lan derived from t 


Greek, but those re 


to the Arts. This is a sufficient 


that the Greeks esta- 


blished a factory, not a colony, at Marseilles, and that the Celtic language prevailed there.” 
Perhaps it is important with regard tu the latter inference.. Wr asAND Ot 
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after times, Eudoxus of Cyzicus, fly- 
ing from the rage of Ptolemy Lathy- 
rus, is said to have accomplished the 
same route.. On the other hand, Sa- 
taspes, a Persian who attempted it by 
the straits of Gibraltar, proceeded no 
further than Sallee, being impeded by 
the periodical East wind. Hanno, the 
Carthaginian, who sailed on a colonis- 
ing expedition about 400 B.C. did not 
reach the Cape. Those, observes Mon- 
tesquieu, whoset out from the Red Sea, 
had this evident advantage, the com- 
parative nearness of the Cape; while 
others, on quitting the coast of Guinea, 
could not reach it without a compass, 
an invention at that time unknown™. 

It is now time to advert to the 
changes produced in Asia by the su- 
perfluous lation of the North. 
About 630 B.C. the wer « of 
Turkistan moving westward, dislodged 
the Nomadic Scythians, who crossed 
the Araxes, and occupied the territo- 
ries of the Cimmerii. These latter, 
after a protracted debate, in which a 
considerable number perished, fled 
along the sea coast ; part of them set- 
tled on the site of the modern Sinub, 
while others ed themselves of 
Lydia, during the reign of Ardys, by 
whose grandson, Alyattes, they were 
capital The Scythians missed the 
course of the fugitives, and leavin 
Mount Caucasus on the right, ente 
Media by the Upper route: after an 
ascendancy of 28 years, in which they 
penetrated Palestine, having rendered 
themselves odious by their rapacity, 
they were destroyed by Cyaxares*'. 
In the poetical relics of Persian his- 
tory, this migration may be traced in 
the various invasions of Afrasiale, or 
the Asiatic Tartar, during the Seventh 
Century, which were terminated by 
the illustrious}Rustem, about 600 years 
before Christ. 

From their veneration of the ele- 
ments, the Persians were averse to 
maritime expeditions, and the same 
—— exists at this day. Darius, 
whose attention to his revenue procur- 
ed him the surname of broker, seems 
alone to have turned his thoughts to 
commerce, to which he was probably 
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instigated by the measures of his In- 
dian mew Maraja. This mo- 
narch, who was contemporary with 
Hystaspes (father of Darius, and Go- 
vernor of Turkistan), having reduced. 
Guzerat, “ built a port in that country, 
where he constructed vessels, and car- 
ried on commerce with all the states 
of Asia*®s.” _ Darius, whose dominions 
are extended by hers as far as 
Moultan, sent Scylax, a Greek, with 
a fleet, eastward** down the Indus, 
who arrived at the Red Sea after a voy- 
age of 30 months. Whatever joy a 
thought of this story, its geographi- 
cal inaccuracy, the coasting of the 
Gedosian shore, when com with 
the difficulties encountered by Alex- 
ander’s mariners, the object appears 
rather to have been political, and an 

uisition of territory was the result ®. 

he disastrous expedition of Darius 
to Scythia was attended with beneficial 
consequences to geographical know- 
ledge; having crossed the eastern di- 
visions of the Danube, and the Don, 
he a through Podolia to the 
banks of the Wolga, whence he was 
led by the retreating inhabitants in the 
direction of Vologhda. Fortunately 
for his army, he returned by the same 
indirect course. Whatever was known 
of this region, observes the illustrator 
of Herodotus, was evidently the result 
of this expedition. 

One of the most valuable g. hi- 
cal remains is the Melpomene of He- 
rodotus: this inquisitive and judicious 
historian visited a considerable portion 
of the space he describes, which por- 
tion may be comprised within Syrene, 
Italy, the Danube, and Babylon. Eu- 
doxus of Cnidus, as a geographer, and 
Pytheas of Marseilles, as a v r, il- 
lustrate the period between Herodotus 
and Alexander the Great. 

Selden remarks, “‘ there never breath- 
ed that person to whom mankind was 
more beholden” than Aristotle; yet 
much of this eulogy belongs to his en- 
terprising pupil. Previous to the bat- 
tle of Gaugamela he had traversed 
Egypt and Libya, visited the Red Sea, 
and explored the countries on the Cas- 
pian and Sea of Azof. From that 





20 B. xxi. c. 10. 
®" Herod, i. 15, 16, 103. iv. 11, 12. There is some confusion in his narrative with re- 
gard to the two continents; but his account of the massacre of the Scythians is confirmed 
by the policy of Shah Abbas, who took off the Curdish chiefs at a feast. 
% Dow’s History of Hindostan, i. 8. 
% Herod. ii. 44. 


22 Herod. iii. 89. 
% The course of the Indus is South-west. 
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time his expedition ought to be con- 
i as one of di 3 at the 
East of the Penjab his soldiers refused 
to proceed further, but their return 
was made beneficial to science, being 
conducted by a different route. Hav- 
in eigherell| the mouth of the Indus, 
where he was struck with astonish- 
ment at the tides, he returned through 
Gedrosia (the modern Neckran) to Ba- 
bylon. The Indian ocean and Persian 

If were, in the meanwhile, success- 
fully navigated by Nearchus ; and other 
voyages were projected, when Alexander 
was carried off by a fever, which in 
the hands of later writers has been ex- 

erated into debauchery. 

he motives of Alexander were as 
honourable as his views were liberal ; 
but his suceessors degenerated while 
his empire decayed: “ thus (says an 
eloquent historian) did the growin 
dishonesty of the Greeks, the prou 
~~ of the Romans, the barbarous 

potism of the Parthians, and all 
succeeding Asiatic dynasties, conspire 
to defeat the sanguine hopes concern- 
_ ing the improvement of the Eastern 

world, that had been entertained b 
Alexander, and by him partly sealed. 
In his military chlamys Pompey de- 
lighted to triumph: Augustus spared 
Alexandria for the sake of its founder : 
his life was read by Trajan, as his sta- 
tue had been contemplated by Cesar, 
with a sigh of humbled ambition. All 
conquerors admired Alexander; but 
none ever united the will and the 

wer to imitate his example%.” 

Of Alexander's generals, Seleucus 
inherited the greater portion of his 
spirit, but the wars in which he was 
en thwarted his designs. That 
valuable portion of territory which he 

between the Indus and the 

nges, was wrested from him by the 
usurper Chandragupta, whose alliance 
he preferred to hostilities in a quarter 
so remote from his capital. Under his 
successors, this vast empire dwindled 
to the province of Commagene, which 
retained a nominal independence : 
the migration and invasion of the 
Gauls, the conquests of the Romans, 
and the Parthian and Jewish revolts, 
are the principal events which mark 
its decay. Under the Piolemies, Alex- 
ander succeeded to the traffic of impo- 
verished Tyre and declining Carthage. 
They united the Red Sea to the Me- 
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diterranean, by a canal ; and establish- 


ed a caravan between Egypt and A 
sinia. But the rapid of Rome 
disappointed their extensive views; the 
Carthaginian colonies on the West of 
Africa perished, or were blended with 
the savage nations ; while the “= 
of Greece languished from the 

Lee a to the capture of Athens 
by Sylla. 

A survey of the Roman dominions 
was planned by Julius Cesar, and 
finished under Augustus, by Greek 
geographers. In the reign of the lat- 
ter, Arabia was partially, and Ethio- 
pia successfully explored. 

Reverting to the West, we learn 
from Diodorus, that tin was carried 
from Cornwall to St. Michael’s Mount 
at low water, and thence to the north- 
ern coast of France, and transported on 
horses to Marseilles, being a journey 
of 30 days. The same author mentions 
Orcas as the northern extremity of the 
island, which was first circummavigat- 
ed b oe : 

ile Justinian possessed a numer- 
ous fleet, and effected maritime con- 
quests, the naval history of the West 
presents little but piracy. ‘The adven- 
tures of the Saxons and Normans are 
well known. The Welsh triads men- 
tion several heroic freebooters, and one 
of them named Coroi (who was slain 
in a sea-fight with another called Cu- 
chullin), is celebrated in an elegy by 
Taliessin. Llywarch, the bard, de- 
scribes Rodri, son of Owain Gwyn- 
nedd, as going ‘on the steeds of the 
torrent,” and hints that he perished 
in an engagement. The Triads also 
mention se in Gwent (Ysge- 
wydd in comme ag 77 Gwygwr 
in Mén (Beaumaris) ‘and Gwyddno 
in the North (?) as the three princi- 

of Britain 7. 

Alfred devoted his attention to na- 
val affairs, and has left behind him a 

; raphical description of the North 
of Europe. Athelstan passed an en- 
li se law, that every merchant 
who should perform three voyagrs 
with - —_ ee ae should 
enjoy the privi of a Thane. 

"The capture “of Alexandria by the 
Saracens, A.D. 640, threw the Oriental 
trade into the hands of the Venetians, 
from whom it dropped on the discotery 
of the Cape. The same age “ gave a 
new world to Castile and Leon,” as 





%8 Gillies, Hist. of Greece, part 2. iv. 552, 
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the epitaph of Columbus ex At. 
The iards have exclusively retain- 
ed the American trade, but bycrippling 
uered Portuguese in India, 
they the way for Dutch and 
English acquisitions. We have little 
fear that the sea will afford other na- 
tions a political superiority; but it is 
impossible to the prophecies of 
Isaiah*, without feeling some anxiety 
as to that commercial ple, whose 
endeavours are to assist in the restora- 
tion of the Jews. 


Mr. Ursay, Oct. 8. 


ERMIT me through the channel 
Pp of your useful Magazine, to 
make known a proposed measure, of 
no small im ce to the interests 
of the Beneficed Cle It was sug- 
gested some time ago, but I believe no 
means were taken to put it in execu- 

“tion. The inadequacy of small liv- 
ings to supply a decent and respectable 
maintenance to the incumbents, has 
long and deservedly been a matter of 
complaint. Various modes have been 
adopted of increasing their value, and 

with some success. Queen Anne’s 
Bounty has done much. Augmenta- 
tions and benefactions from private 
persons, in several forms have con- 
tributed to the same desirable end. 
But the benefits thence derived have 
unfortunately been more than coun- 
teracted by the operation of a constant 
evil, which is the inability of the in- 
ferior clergy to defend their own rights, 
owing to the formidable and almost 
incalculable expenses attending litiga- 
tion on these occasions. I proceed, 
therefore, to say, that the present plan 
is to raise a fund for the purpose of 

defending the rights of benefices. I 
shall not now attempt to enter upon 
the subject so fully as its probable con- 
sequences might authorise, but just 
state the general grounds on which 
such measure is undertaken. Let me 
but call your attention awhile to the 
frequent and discouraging situation of 

an incumbent with respect to the 
rights in question. Too often it is his 
fate, perhaps in the decline of life, and 
after having passed the prime of it in 
serving curacies, which have afford- 
ed him a bare subsistence, and there- 
fore left him no means of providing for 
the future, to be instituted to prefer- 





28 Chap. 60. 
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ment, the interests of which have suf- 
fered materially from the distresses, 
non-residence, or perhaps negligence 
of his predecessors. I need not here 
enlarge on the various encroachments 
and forms of injustice to which 
Church property is subject. Few peo- 
ple who live in the country are 
Strangers to them, and the C] 
from woeful experience are full well ac- 
quainted with them. One of the most 
common and difficult to investigate is 
the system of setting up moduses in- 
stead of the payment of tithes. Other 
pleas of exemption, likewise, from the 
pares of are contended for, 
o which may beadded local and special 
—— of the parish in favour of the 
landholder. Encroachments too on 
the glebe land are sometimes so bare- 
faced, and to such an extent, as to out- 
rage every principle of common ho- 
nesty. blic records of such rights, 
whether parish Terriers, the Liber 
Regis, the Taxatio Ecclesiastica, the 
Inquisitio post Mortem, the Augmen- 
tation Office, or other documents usu- 
ally referred to, may be of occasional 
utility, but as a dependence are little 
more than broken reeds of support. ' 
If an incumbent, under these circum- 
stances, is darin wr « to seek re- 
dress by law, what are his prospects? 
I answer, the following, generall 
speaking. In the first ~ he feels 
probably the res angusta. Next he 
is sensible that he has (commonly) a 
life interest only in the benefice. “He 
finds too that his adversaries are weal- 
thy, and determined upon making all 
possible resistance: that the issue of 
suits is ever uncertain; that in case of 
failure the loss may be ruinous to him, 
and that even if a be ouereas ful, the 
Opposite will not abide 
by the =. as a as that the 
expenses already incurred, are, it may 
be, to a greater amount than his inter- 
est in the preferment is worth. The 
patron will seldom lend any aid, so 
that every risk must is own. 
If he looks forward to the usual course 
of law proceedings in these matters, it 
is as follows. e plaintiff begins by 
filing his bill in some Court at West- 
minster, claiming his dues. After pass- 
ing the usual forms, the cause re- 
mains for hearing, and awaits its turn. 
If this takes place within two years or 
so, he may esteem himself fortunate : 
if not till twice that time, he must not 
be surprised. When the cause is called, 
if 
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if it appears to be one of little dif- 
fieulty, it is usually decided at once, 
and judgment given. If it be intri- 
cate, and involves (as frequently hap- 
pens) the investigation of local circum- 
stances, an issue is granted for a trial 
at the county assizes. Now the case 
unfortunately is become one in which 
our great constitutional gene that 
of "Trial by Jury, appears to the least 
advantage. I feel a reluctance at mak- 
ing this remark, being fully sensible 
of the general excellence of our Go- 
vernment, and the administration of 
justice. But judicatures, like every 
thing human, must be liable to defect, 
and sometimes fallible. Most certain 
it is, that country juries are com- 
monly prejudiced against the payment 
of tithes, and therefore must be ex- 
pected to be so biassed in their de- 
cisions. If the verdict be given against 
the incumbent, he is usually, if not 
ruined, left without the pecuniary 
means of seeking further redress, by 
moving for a new trial, or taking the 
cause into a higher court. At least 
considerations of prudence may be 
supposed to restrain him. Whilst on 
the other hand, should the decision 
be in his favour, the wealthy and ex- 
asperated defendant, unalarmed by 
costs, and finding the interests of his 
estate at stake, feels probably little 
hesitation in making a further ven- 
ture by another trial: and if still un- 
successful, as a last resource, removes 
the cause into the House of Lords! 
There can’ be no wonder that any one 
of slender fortune should be discou- 
raged and deterred by such formidable 
obstacles; which in fact must become, 
in most cases, insuperable barriers to 
his obtaining justice. The consequence 
generally is, that he submits to the 
necessity of the case, and acquiesces 
in conditions which he knows to be 
unjust: thus signing and sealing the 
ruin of his benefice. These are evils 
which call aloud, and long have called 
for some remedy. The general out- 
line and- view which I have given of 
the subject, may lead to a fuller and 
abler discussion of it. Meanwhile the 
candid attention of all friends to the 
Charch is requested to this represen- 
tation of facts, which may enable them 
to form a judgment as to the expedi- 
ency of the t proposed measure, 
that of establishing (as has been above 
said) a fund for defending the rights of 
benefices. It may reasonably be hoped 
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that the vi and determined in- 
vestigation of a few select cases, where- 
in injustice is manifest, » 28 pre- 
cedents, facilitate the decision of others, 
and become the means of a systematic 
redress of all such ions. ‘Of 
course a Society and Committee would 
be necessary to regulate an institution 
of this nature, to superintend the ap- 
lication of its fands, and to examine 
into the merits of all claims to receive 
the benefit of them. But these are 
after-considerations, and I therefore 
here drop the subject: only adding my 
hope that the benevolence and libera- 
lity which ever characterize a British 
publick in behalf of the oppressed, will 
appear in this instance. Thus will 
they essentially befriend a class of men, 
respecting whom it may too truly be 
said, that whatever be their merits, 
collectively or individually, 
‘*The world is not theit friend nor the 
world’s law!” SHAKsPEARE. 


Yours, &c. VeRAXx. 


—_—@— 


Mr. Ursaw, pues ny Exeter, 
ov. 4. 

UCH of Common Law is found- 

ed on customs. The commend- 

able abrogation of laws of evil ten- 
dency now frequently effected in the 
present age, enlightened by sound prin- 
ciples of political morals, sufficiently 
evinces that customs, however sanc- 
tioned by antiquity, are far from being 
unquestionable. Under such just con- 
sideration, the record of customs in 
your valuable repository of informa- 
tion leads to a candid examination of 
them, and necessarily to their rejec- 
tion, if found to militate against the 
cause of religion and moral order in 
society. I shall now state a very old 
custom, leaving it to your numerous 
readers, and more especially to Church- 
men, to judge, whether what no indi- 
vidual of proper feelings would for a 
moment imitate, can be any longer to- 
lerated, consistently with the rubrick 
of our Church. I must do the Clergy 
here the justice to say, that they have 
in vain attempted to abolish so impro- 
‘oe an usage; while the corporate 
ody who maintain it, see nothing im- 
moral in its continuance ; and defend 
it on the abstract principle of the honor 
it originally conferred, the memory of 
which, under an erroneous impres- 
sion of the intentions of the Royal 


Donor, which they steadfastly cherish. 
This 
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This city is celebrated in the page 
of history for heroic defences made 
against rebellious armies and ferocious 
invaders, The pretender, PerK1n W aR- 
BECK, was gallantly repulsed from its 
walls raised in the time of ATHELSTAN. 
In reward for such loyalty and bravery, 
the Seventh Henry granted a charter 
of immunities; presesented his own 
sword to the Mayor, and gave a hat or 
cap of libert to be worn on all public 
occasions. The Mayor and Corpora- 
tion enter the Cathedral, preceded by 
the Swordbearer wearing this hat on 
his head, within the Choir,’and does 
not take it off, till he has deposited the 
sword before the Mayor, close to the 
throne of the Bishop. In like man- 
ner, he wears this hat in the House 
or Gop, in marching in front of the 
rocession leaving the Cathedral*. 
he Church-rubrick permits no person 
to wear a hat within the Temple of the 
Deity; the infirm only being allowed 
to use a description of nightcap. Henry 
the Seventh was rather a religious Mo- 
narch, who would not sanction an im- 
pious custom: and if we are to sup- 
pose that Roman Catholics in those 
days, acted thus, surely Protestants are 
forbid to follow so shocking an ex- 
ample. Probably some of your Cor- 
respondents can inform us, whether 
such an extraordinary custom be preva- 
lent in any other Protestant place of 


worship ? Joun Macpona.p, 
—oe— 
Mr. Urnsan, Liverpool, Sept. 10. 


_ parish of Llanasaph, com- 
monly called Llanassa, in the 
county of Flint, is situated on the 
banks of the Dee, 64 miles North- 
west of Holywell, and 212 from Lon- 


don. 

The Church, dedicated to St. Asaph, 
is much more spacious than the gene- 
rality of. churches in the Principality, 
having been considerably enlarged 
since its first erection. It has two 
East windows, in the more ancient of 
which is placed some fine _ stained 
glass, represented in Plate II. This 


* It was remarked to George II. that at 
Court a privil Nobleman wore his hat, 
on which the Monarch neatly observed, that 
the Peer forgot that Ladies were present. 
The Mayor and Corporation may apply this 
@ priori, in an infinitely higher sense, to a 
practice that would certainly be better ho- 
noured in the breach than in the observance. 


Gent. Mac. November, 1825, 
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glass is the more curious, from having 
originally adorned the neighbouring 
Abbey 0 Basingwerk. It obtained its 

resent situation by the libevality of 

enry ap Harry, of Llanassa, who, 
having purchased the house and lands 
of Basingwerk Abbey, on its dissolu- 
tion in 1540, made this present to his 
own parish charch. 

The subject of the centre compart- 
ment is the Crucifixion, with St. 
Mary and St. John standing at the 
foot of the Cross. . 

The first compartment to the right 
of the plate exhibits a female saint, 
with no very remarkable or apparent 
symbol. It is probably Saint Anne, 
who was usually drawn with a book. 
The glass doubtlessly suffered much 
in its removal, and several parts are 
disarranged and misplaced. On each 
side of this figure we have a fragment 
of an inscription, on one of which oc- 
curs the usual incipient word, @ra, 
and on the other, Joan... 
us mss next division we age a Bi- 
shop bearing very a ntly the pall 
of Canterbury. Te = be intended 
for St. Augustine or St. Thomas a 
Becket. 

On the other side of the Crucifixion 
stands St. Lawrence, with his usual 
accompaniments, a book and gridiron. 

Iu the last compartment is St. James 
the Less, with his inscription remain- 
ing, Sanct Dacob’. e has, as is 
usual, a book in his hand; behind his 
head, his pilgrim’s hat, bearing an escal- 
lop shell, is thrown back ; and under 
his arm remains part of his staff. 

In the three rondeaux above the 
heads of the first, second, and last fi- 
gures, are depicted the instruments and 
—— of the Passion; in the first 
three immense nails between diminu- 
tive pincers and hammer; in the se- 
cond, the five wounds of Christ; in 
the last, Judas’s bag and Peter's cock. 

Of the Rectory of Llanasaph the 
Bishop of St. Asaph is proprietor, and 
he is the patron of the Vicarage. Bp. 
Laurence Child red in 1385 the 
impropriation of this Church to sup- 
ply his Cathedral with lights, and to 
repair the ruins occasioned by the 
wars. The present worthy Vicar of 
—- is the Rev. Henry Parry. 

By the marriage of Anne, only 
daughter and heiress of Henry ap 
Harry above mentioned, to Williams 
Mostyn, esq. of Talacre, the Priory of 


Basing- 
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Basingwerk was conveyed to that fa- 
mily, by whom it is still possessed. 
Edward, son of William, was created 
a Baronet in 1670; and Sir Edward 
Mostyn, the present Baronet, is the 
seventh who has borne the title. 
Yours, &c. W. Latruam. 


On true Use or THE HisroricaL 
Triaps. 


HE Greek and Roman historians 

_ owe their reputation as much to 
the beauties of their style, as to their 
accuracy. Their form is Peary , and 
from being made the medium of edu- 
cation, they become our companions 
in the closet. But the discerning 
reader perceives that Herodotus abounds 
in fable, that Livy is frequently mis- 
taken, and that such as cannot 
charged with credulity, have an ob- 
vious bias in favour of their country. 
In other countries information is de- 
rived, not from chronicles, but from 

oetical and traditionary relicks. The 

ersians have their Shah Nameh, and 
the Hindoos their Mahabbarat ; and 
the early events of our ancestors must 
be principally gleaned from the His- 
torical Triads. Of these records the 
observations of Mr. Turner and the 
Editors of the Myvyrian Archaiology 
will supply the best account : 

*¢The Welch have a very singular col- 
lection of historical facts, which they call 
Triaps. Three events which have an ana- 
logy im some point or other, are arranged 
together. It is certainly a very whimsical 
mode of commemorating events, but the 
actions of man are full of caprice. The fan- 
ciful rudeness of the plan — discredit the 
taste or judgment of its authors; but the 
veracity of the statement is not affected by 
the singularity of the form. If the Welsh 
have never had a Livy, or a Thucydides ; if 
they have made Triads, instead of histories, 
we may blame the misdirection of their 
genius ; but we cannot try the authenticity 
of a record by its taste and elegance, or 
what will become of our special pleading, 
our bills in equity, and our acts of parlia- 
ment* ! 

«¢ The historical Triads have been ob- 
viously put together at very different pe- 
riods. me appear very ancient. Some 
allude to circumstances about the first po- 
pulation, and early history of the island, of 
which every other memorial has perished. 
The Triads were noticed by Camden with 
respect. Mr. Vaughan, the antiquary of 





* Vindication of the Ancient British 
Poems, p. 126. . . 
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Hengurt,: refers. them to the seventh een- 
tury.. Some may be the records of more 
ancient traditions, and some are of more re- 
cent date. I think them the most curious, 
on the whole, of all the Welsh Remains.” + 


Of the Triads there are many MSS. 
in different collections. 

** They may be considered (say the Edi- 
tors) amongst the most valuable and curious 
productions preserved in the Welsh lan- 
guage; and they contain a number of 
memorials of the remarkable events which 
took place among the ancient Britons. Un- 
fortunately, however, they are deficient with 
respect to dates; and, considered singly, 
they are not well adapted to the 
connection of history. Yet, a collection of 
Triads, continued together as'these are, 
condense more information into a small 
compass, than is to be accomplished perhaps 
by any other method; and consequently 
such a mode of composition is superior to 
all others for the formation of a system of 
tradition.” 

They were published, in 1801, by 
the munificence of Mr. Owen Jones, 
and have since been edited by Mr. 
Probert. Every elucidation which 
can now ke obtained, will be found, 
with a chroaological digest, in the 
Cambro-Briton, a respectable periodi- 
cal, conducted by the late Mr. Parry. 
One disadvantage they certainly pos- 
sess: to enumerate precisely THRBE 
circumstances, such as ‘* the three ac- 
cursed deeds of the Isle of Britain,” it 
may often have been necessary to ex- 
aggerate, and sometimes to omit; so 
that the Triads must be regarded as 
detached notices rather than a complete 
series of records. 

The Triads remount to the political 
circumstances of the Cymry before 
their supposed departure from Asia. 
Hu Gadaru, or The Mighty, whom 
some sanguine antiquaries have iden- 
tified with Noah, is said to have form-. 
ed them into social communities, to 
have instructed them in agriculture, 
and to have adapted poetry to the pre- 
servation of historical memorials. Un- 
der his auspices, they reached an 
island, previously denominated Clds 
Merddin, or The Sea-defended Green 
Spot, and by the colonists, Vel Inys, 
or The’ Honey Isle. A federal mo- 
narchy was subsequently established 
by Prydain (a name signifying beauti- 
Jul), {rom whom the island is said to 
have derived its present (though al- 
tered) appellation of Britain. 
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Poetry was early reduced to a system 
by ‘Tydain, surnamed Tad Awen, or 
The ather of the Muse. This per- 

sonage has been supposed the same 
with the Celtic Thoth, or Theutat, 
and the Egyptian Hermes. The cur- 
rent regulations were first consolidated 
into a body of laws, by Dynval Mocel- 
mud, about four hundred years before 
the Christian xra. Subsequently, but 
at an uncertain period, the Jury, the 
Judicial office, and the Regal power, 
were declared the three pillars of the 
commonwealth. 

About the same time a spirit of emi- 
gration began to actuate the northern 
nations. The Belg, forsaking their 
native abodes on the Rhine, passed 
into Britain, and settled in the western 
and southern parts. A Scandinavian, 
called Urb Liluyddoe, came hither, 
and induced considerable numbers to 
accompany him to Greece, where he 
and his followers are held to have set- 
tled : this event appears to relate to the 
great movement westward of the Gauls 
(whom many Britons might accom- 
pany), and their final establishment in 
Asia, under the name of Galatians. 

Daring the century before Christ, 
the Britons seem to have acquired 
whatever domestic civilization they 

ed: the art of shipbuilding was 
mvented or learned by Corvinor, a 
bard; wheat and barley were intro- 
duced by Coll; and building with 
stone by Mordhai. About the middle 
of that period, in the reign of Keraint, 
Siluria, or Southern Wales, was vi- 
sited by a terrible famine. 

Caswallon+t, (the Cassivelannus of 
Cesar) then reigned in Gwynnedd, or 
North Wales: having repelled a body 
of Irish, who had invaded his domi- 
nions, with considerable slaughter, the 
bodies of the slain remaining unburied, 
were the cause of a pestilence. He 
signalised himsélf against Cesar in 
Gaul, whither he went to assist the 
atives, or, according to another Triad, 
to obtain the beautiful Flur, B.C, 55. 
Britain was in consequence invaded, 


t Mr. E. Jones (Musical and Poetical 
Relics, p. 6), supposes some lines in praise 
of Beli, to have been made on the father of 
Caswallon, and considers them as the earliest 
specimen extant. But the name of their 
author, Salhaiarn, limits them to the fifth 
or sixth century. The same may be said of 
the Ode to Gwalloc ap Lleenog, whom Mr. 
Jones and Baxter confounded with the Gal- 
gacus of Tacitus. 
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and the treachery of Avarwy (Mandu- 
bratius) contributed to his success. 
During this wera, the Gwyddelians, or 
first Irish colonists, settled in Alban, 


or Scotland ; and the ay le of Gale- 
din (supposed to be olland) in the 
Isle of Wight. 


Caradoc, the son of Bran, was elected 
sovereign, A. D. 43, and betrayed, nine 
years afterwards, to the Romans, by 
Aregwydd Voeddig (Cartismandua), 
daughter of Avarwy. Dr. Pughe con- 
siders the celebrated Boadicea to have 
some reference to this name. The al- 
ledged genealogy is a suspicious cir- 
cumstance: indeed, we are inclined to 
think, that the Britons endeavoured to 
cast a greater odium on this princess, 
by representing her as the daughter of 
a traitor. _ Bran, the father of Caradoc, 
with his whole family, were detained 
as hostages for that warrior at Rome, 
where they remained for seven years: 
on their detention, Christianity is said 
to have been introduced into Britain, 
A. D. 59, who thence obtained the 
name of The Blessed. But this story 
has not obtained implicit credit even 
among theWelsh, although Dr. Southey 
prefers it to the other narratives. The 
account of Bran’s death, in the second 
tale of the first series of the Mexbino- 
gion (composed perhaps as eatly as the 

fth century), among many fabulous 
incidents, virtually contradicts it. Ma- 
tholloch, an Irish prince, married his 
daughter Bronwen, but in consequence 
of the ill treatment she received from 
him, he invaded Ireland. The Bri- 
tons were victorious, but with the loss 
of their chief, who, before his death, 
directed his head to be buried under 
the Tewer of London, as a preserva- 
tive against invasions §. 

A grandson of Caradoc (Coel ap Cyl- 
lin) introduced mill-wheels into Bri- 
tain, A.D. 100; and, A.D. 167, his 
son Lleurog is said to have founded 
the first see in Britain at Llandaff: 
this story has a partial aspect. A. D. 
330 the Emperor Constantine is said 
to have founded that of York; and 
London received the same honour from 
the rebel Maximus, A. D. 380. To 


‘support his pretensions, a number of 


British troops accompanied Cynan Me- 


§ According to Geoffry of Monmouth 
(Galfrai ap Arthur); Vortimer ordered his 
body to be buried on the sea-shore, with a 
similar view, A. D. 468. These stories, if 


false, prove the popularity of such a supei- 
stition. 


riadog 
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riadog and his sister Ellen to Armo- 
rica, and settled there on his death, 
A.D. 390. His son by a British wo- 
man bears the name of Owen; A. D. 
400 he was elected sovereign by gene- 
ral suffrage, and his first act was to 
abolish the tribute which, since the 
time of Czsar, had been paid to the 
Romans. As ancient history closes 
about this period, and poets and chro- 
niclers begin to appear in an unbroken 
succession, it is sufficient to observe, 
that the Triads reach to the disap- 
pearance of Madoc in 1172. This 
epitome may perhaps interest our 
readers, and enable such as are not fa- 
miliar with Welsh evidence to com- 
pare these incidents with the represen- 
tations of Roman and English writers. 


Mr. Unsan, an ~< amin 
I giving the site of the North West 
Magnetic Pole, by a process of ap- 
roximation, in your number for last 
mber, I remarked, that little 
more could be said on this interesting 
subject till Captain a return. 
The approximation was made by means 
of the longitudes, latitudes, magnetic 
dips and variations furnished by Cap- 
tains Parry and Franklin, enterprising 
and scientific characters, to whose va- 
luable labours Navigation and Com- 
merce must for ever stand signally in- 
debted. 

To the second line of the second 
series of figures, giving the medium la- 
titude of the pole, I prefixed by mis- 
take the name of the latter, instead of 
the former able navigator; but this in 
no respect affects the result situating 
the pole at the intersection of 70 deg. 
North latitude, and 100 deg. West 
longitude, without, as usual, attendin 
to fractions. It thus-appears, that if 
Captain Parry had got through Prince 
Regent’s Inlet, he would have passed 
over the very site of the pole, in run- 
ning South-west to the mouth of Cop- 
permine River; and would have solved 
the problem of the discovery of the 
precise position of the pole, by the ob- 
vious and simple procedure stated in 
various papers on this very important 
subject, inserted in your valuable Mis- 
cellany. Great credit is due to the 
Admiralty for persevering in these 
useful researches ; while it is honour- 
able to the British Nation, that the 


eography of these northern regions 
ould be accurately laid down. It is 


hoped, that next year, Captain Parry 
wh te sent out to complete his own 


brilliant discovery. Should Regent 
Channel be found impassable, the 
Polar Basin may be explored by means 
of wide channels leading to where 
there is now every reason to suppose 
that an open sea will be found. In 
the mean time, Captain Franklin will 
have settled the poit whether there is 
a passage for ships, as well as for cur- 
rents and whales through Behring’s 
straits; a question involving more of 
curiosity than utility, as independent 
of the intense cold of these dreary re- 
gions, and of the constant danger that 
ships would be exposed to, there does 
not appear that there is any practicable 
pone for ships, from Lancaster’s 
Sound [the original name] to these 
Straits. This reduces the question to 
what is of infinite use, being the im- 
provement of the Theory of the Mag- 
netic Variation, arising from the dis- 
covery of the site of the Magnetic Pole, 
at present the primary object in view. 

n your number for March, last 
year, | made a few calculations from 
the best data that could be obtained, 
shewing the quantity of movement 
eastward, of the magnetic pole, in the 
course of five years. I stated, that the 
dip of the needle would be found to 
increase on the East, and to diminish 
on the West side of the supposed posi- 
tion of the pole. By parity of cause 
and reasoning, I concluded, that the 
West variation would be found to in- 
crease in situations on the East side, 
and to decrease in those on the West 
side of the pole. A young gentleman, 
on board of the Hecla, had this Maga- 
zine, in case it might meet the eye of 
that able and scientific character, Cap- 
tain Parry. If the dip and variation 
were tried in the same situation in 
which they were taken in Prince Re- 
ay Inlet, in 1819, 1 expect that the 

est variation was found greater, and 
also, the dip of the magnetic needle. 
If this proved to be the case, it would 
decidedly indicate a certain degree of 
movement of the pole eastward. 

It is unnecessary, Sir, to repeat here, 
the arguments deduced from Scripture 
and Philosophy, tending to establish 
that the spheroid of the earth is not 
solid. One additional text is very strik- 
ing in favour of the supposition on 
which the polar movement is founded, 
** The Earth was void,” 

Sir Isaac Newton supposes the space 

including 
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including the solar system, to he occu- 
pied by. Aither. earth floats in 
this, probably on the principle on 
which a balloon eo in the a 
sphere in air of specific gravity, similar 
4 that of the a within it. The 
power of the Derry gave the orbicular 
movement, and the diurnal or rotatory 
followed as a necessary consequence. 
This effect is observed in projecting 
bombs from mortars. The shel turns 
round its axis in the direction of its 
flight, till it arrives at the vertex of the 
irregular parabola described. Here 
gravity, acting powerfully in the more 
perpendicular descending curve, as the 
squares of the times, the accelerated 
velocity of descent destroys the rotatory 
motion. The rotatory motion of the 
shell arises from a vacuum created in 
the rear of its flight, into which the 
air rushes and turns the projectile in 
the direction of its course. The diur- 
nal motion of the earth may be al 
cally ascribed to a similar cause. Were 
the planets solid to their centre, the 
centripetal force retaining them in 
their orbits would be infinitely more 
than the ablest astronomers have as- 
cribed to the attraction of the sun; 


while, at the same time, this solidity 
would be ae of no useful pur- 


that human reason can fathom. 
ere can be little doubt that the 
oblate spheroid-form of the earth has 
arisen from the plastic nature of its 
shell having yielded into this form, by 
means of the constant rotatory motion 
round the axis. The North-west and 
South-east magnetic poles evidently 
possess contrary polarities, and conse- 
quently they attract each other, so far 
as to retained in their orbits, and 
the intervening magnetic gas within 
and oe the gobe, py the 
approach of the poles. is is 
t Siedl « but ats o™ these bodies 
move within the earth, and produce 
the variation on its surface. 
Churchman made the period of re- 
volution of the North-west pole, 1096 
years. ‘This is erroneous ; as from the 
time when the variation was nothing 
in London, in 1657, till it began to 
decrease in 1817, one hundred and 
sixty years elapsed, during which time 
the pole moved through an arc of 
eighty degrees. This will give 720 
years as the time of a complete revolu- 
tion. The calculation cannot go to 
fractions, as the exact time of the max- 
imum and minimum remains unknown. 
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In the year 2017 the variation will be 
nothing in London, when an East va- 
riation will go on during 160 years in 
like manner as the West increased 
during the same time. By observing, 
accurately, the time of no variation, 
and that of the extreme easting, those 
that live in the year 2177 may be 
enabled to calculate the fractional part 
of the orbit. Churchman laid it down, 
that the pole moved under a parallel of 
latitude. This cannot be fact, because 
the West variation, instead of bein 
now diminishing, would increase til 
the pole in moving eastward arrived 
under a point on the supposed parallel, 
touched by a tangent line drawn from 
London. Again, the pole does not 
move under a straight line, or a curved 
line directly under the north pole of 
the earth, as there could be no varia- 
tion under such line, or meridian; 
being a case that has not occurred. 
The pole cannot move under an East 
and West line, nor under the earth’s 
North pole, because that on such line 
there would be always the same varia- 
tion, excepting when the pole passed 
perpendicularly under the places situated 
on such line. This case also has not 
occurred. It remains then only to con- 
clude, that the pole moves round the 
pole of the earth in some very eccentric 
curve beyond the reach of calculation, 
and to be ascertained only by finding 
on it several points where thé needle 
will stand perpendicular. This may 
be done during seventy years to come, 
after which the pole will move under 
regions which cannot be reached. This 
is the only mode of finding a sufficient 
portion of the curve to indicate the 
whole of it. 

Churehman placed the pole in 58 
deg. North latitude, and 134 deg. West 
longitude. Euler placed it in 76 deg. 
North, and 96 deg. West from Tene- 
rifle. Professor Krufft situated it in 
70 deg. North, and 23 West longitude, 
Doctor Halley supposed there were . 
two northern magnetic poles. One of 
them he placed in Baffin’s Bay, and 
the other, he situated in 76 deg. North, 
and 30 deg. East longitude. The pole 
discovered by Captain Parry proves all 
these to be gratuitous suppositions, It 
is still imagined that a magnetic pole 
exists in Siberia. Professor Hanstein 
is sent from Berlin, and Monsieur 
Coupter from Paris, according to the 
papers, to ascertain the site of this 
oh. No such will be found, -_ the 

orth- 
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North-east line of no variation will 
offer itself to their notice. This is, in 
point of fact, a continuation of the me: 
ridian ing over the North-west 
pole colaheongh the North pole of the 
earth; and it were to be wished that 
under the meridian of 80 deg. East 
nearly, the meridian of this line of no 
variation would be accurately laid off, 
near Madras in India, in order to trace 
the annual increase of West variation 
commencing on such line. If a pole 
existed in Siberia, the needle in Lon- 
don would not point, as it does, fully 
to the North-west pole, but consider- 
ably to the East of it, on account of 
the attraction of the imagined pole in 
Siberia. As well may it be supposed, 
that the North pole of the earth at- 
tracts, which it does not, as in sach 
case, the needle in London would not 
point to the North-west pole, but in 
some direction between both, as may 
readily be explained by an experiment 
with two magnets representing these 
objects. All this shews, that there is 
but one magnetic pole in the northern 
hemisphere ; and it is earnestly trnsted, 
that the requisite steps will be taken to 
discover its real site, before another 
year passes, as such discovery now ren- 
dered equally easy and safe, will lay a 
sure foundation for the formation of a 
true theory of the magnetic variation, 
so essential to the interests of Naviga- 
tion and Commerce. Should Captain 
Parry not get through Regent’s Channel 
in the summer of 1826, the exact posi- 
tion of the pole can be attained to from 
Coppermine River. The annual de- 
crease and increase of the variation are 
somewhat unequal ; and this is to be 
ascribed to the action of intervening 
magnetic strata occurring sometimes in 
the line of variation ; such strata being 
frequently met with in many situa- 
tions. 

It thus appears, that this wonderful, 
but imperfect science, is rapidly ad- 
vancing ; and Foreign Nations are en- 
deavouring by voyages of research, to 
participate in the honour of establish- 
ing it on the sure foundation of actual 
rapa It is on this account that 
we ought to persevere in accomplish- 
ing the discovery of the precise Tite of 
the magnetic pole in each hemisphere, 
as a national object of vast moment. 

In a former paper, I stated, from a 
close investigation of data deduced 
from the voyages of Captain Cook, aud 
of others, that the South-east magnetic 
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le was situated in those times at the 
intersection of the parallel of 75 deg. 
South latitude, end the meridian of 
144 deg. East longitude. If this be 
fact, the position assigned to it by 
Halley, Euler, Churchman, Krufft, 
and others, must be erroneous. This 
pole is certainly moving westward ; 
and if the rate be similar to that of the 
North-west, it cannot, at present, be 
far from the meridian of 117 deg. East. 
When once the South-east line of no 
variation is ascertained, the period of 
its revolution can be nearly calculated. 
This pole, it would seem, is stronger 
in its action than the other. If its 
position were ascertained, this a 
rison could be made by trying the dip, 
and the oscillations of the magnetic 
needle, at exact equal distances from 
each pole, and on the relative line of 
no variation of each pole. 

Fortunately for science, Mr. Wed- 
dell of the navy has the merit of hav- 
ing lately sailed as far as 74 deg. 16 
min. South latitude, where he found 
an open sea. He was when there, 
about three times the length of Great 
Britain from the South-east pole ; and 
the variations he gives, excepting one, 
concentrate not far from the position 
assigned to it. Two attempts ought 
immediately to be made to lay down 
the site of this pole. One might be 
from where Mr. Weddell found an 
open sea; and the other, on the line of 
no variation, not far from 117 deg. 
East, probably on the South coast of 
New Holland. For the sake of safety, 
two ships should accompany each 
other, on each expedition. It is un- 
necessary to urge the vast}benefit that 
would result to science and naviga- 
tion. 

It has been recently a subject of 
discussion, what is, and what is not 
the Magnetic Equator? Many sup- 
pose, that each pole has its separate 
equator. This supposition is not con- 
sistent with the rationale of the case. 
There is a line round the earth on 
every point of which the magnetic 
needle will take a horizontal position. 
In this case, the extremity of the 
needle nearest to its relative magnetic 
pole, is attracted in the inverse ratio of 
the square of the distance; and if a 
curve could be drawn through such 
points all round the earth, it would 
constitute the magnetic equator com- 
mon to both poles. This equator is 


constantly changing, because the North- 
west 
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west is always moving eastward, 
and the South-east westward. Simple 
experiments with magnets elucidate 
this fact clearly. 

I believe, Mtr. Urban, that little 


more can be said on the whole of 


the present important and interestin 

subject, till the return of the ships o 
discovery to be sent out, relatively, 
next summer. I trust that this Coun- 
try will have the glory of effecting 
scientific and geographical discoveries, 
hitherto reflecting so much honour on 
the British Nation. 

Yours, &c. Joun MacponaLp. 

P.S. If the magnetic pole moved in 
the plane of a meridian, when directly 
under the pole of the earth, an un- 
heard-of case would occur, as in every 
part of the whole northern hemisphere 
there would be no variation at such 
time. This is an additional proof that 
it does not move in this manner. The 
constant increase and decrease of the 
variation sets at rest every supposition 
of movement under one meridian, or 
in any straight line across meridians. 
I made the variation at St. Helena, in 
1796, as appears in the Philosophical 
Transactions, 15 deg. 48 min. 34 sec. 
In 1768 Captain Wallis made it 12 
deg. 47 min. The increase in 28 years 
appears to be 3 deg. 1 min. 34 sec. 
giving an annual of 6 deg. 29 min. 
Inthe northern hemisphere, the average 
annual increase was 9 deg. 6 min. 
This shews that the South-east pole 
moves slower than the other, by nearly 
one third part. On what data Church- 
man makes the period of revolution of 
the South-east pole 1289 years, he 
does not explain by any raéionale. 

Captain ~— ound a West varia- 
tion of 89 deg. 18 min. 19 sec. when 
in latitude 69 deg. 48 min. 10 sec. and 
longitude 83 deg. 29 min. 27 sec. 
This shews so far, that the approxi- 
mated site of the pole is probably near 
the truth. The investigation of the 
Hyperborean Coast of America, in- 
clusive of Behring Straits, is now car- 
rying on by land, as was recommended 
in gr former numbers. 

n 6g deg. South, and 93 deg. West 
longitude, the Russian Circumnavi- 
gators discovered an island named 
Perer I. They found a barrier of ice 
nearly all round the parallel of 6g deg. 
South latitude. This indicates strongly, 
the existence of a derra firma in high 
South latitude, to equalise, as it were, 
the land in both hemispheres. 


Amendment of the Law of Patents. 
Mr. Ursan, . West-square, Nov.7. 


eee le extol the jus-. 
tice and liberality and soieen 


of the British government in granting 
—— patents to — Authors of 
useful Inventions, others ma 
be found, who will ee oy 
system, as ungrateful, iniquitous, op- 
pressive, and impolitic. 

That the Inventor hasa well-founded 
right to expect both thanks and: re- 
ward from the publick, can hardly ad- 
mit even a momentary doubt. Yet, 
instead of thanks and reward, he is 
condemned to pay a heavy fine for the 
bare permission to reap the fruits of 
his Invention; since, without that 
dear-bought licence, he is no more at 
liberty to enjoy them, (if a poor man, 
unable to contend against superior ca- 
pital) than a hare is at liberty to browse. 
the grass, while pursued by a pack of 
hungry hounds. 

I{—before the British soil had been 
enriched with the cauliflower, the as- 
paragus, the peach, and the still more 
truly valuable potatoe—the legislature, 
in passing laws for the protection of 
gardens, orchards, and nursery-grounds, 
should have added the following clause,. 
** Provided, nevertheless, and be it fur- 
ther enacted, that, whenever any per- 
son shall have introduced into this 
country any valuable exotic tree, shrub, 
plant, or other vegetable, which a 
pears likely to contribute to the deli 
cate enjoyments of the rich, or the 
comfortable subsistence of the poor ; 
such person shall be obliged to pay 
into Hig Majesty’s Exchequer the sum 
of one hundred and twenty pounds *, 
for permission to inclose and secure 
his ground with walls, hedges, or 
trenches; and that, if he shall have 
neglected to py the sum aforesaid, it 
may and shall be lawful for all and 
every person or persons, to demolish 
and scale his walls, break down his 
fences, and rob and ravage the ground 
where such exotic production is pro- 
pagated or cultivated —And provided, 
moreover, that, even when the culti- 
vator shall have paid the aforesaid sum 
of one hundred and twenty pounds 
for the above-mentioned permission, 
he shall not be allowed to enjoy the 
benefit of it beyond the term of four-~ 





* There are few patents, which do not 
cost more than that sum. ; 


teen 
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teen years; at the expiration’of which 

riod, his walls shall be demolished, 

is hedges torn up, and his ground 
converted into common land”—If (I 
say) such a clause had been enacted, 
would not universal mankind—or, at 
least, the honest portion of them— 
have raised their hands and eyes in 
astonishment and indignation, and 
exclaimed, “ Iniquity !” — Yet, how 
nearly similar is the treatment inflicted 
on the Inventors of new and useful 
arts ! 

But—not to dwell on “ odious com- 
parisons”—However just and humane 
the practice of granting exclusive pa- 
tents to the Authors of useful inven- 
tions—however powerfully that prac- 
tice may have contributed to the im- 

rovement of arts and manufactures in 
Baslend ic can hardly be doubted 
that the system of patent-rights is 
much less favourable to inventive Ge- 
nius—less productive even to the Trea- 
sury—than it might perhaps easily be 
rendered by the adoption of a different 
lan. 
. By the financial regulations which 
have so greatly enhanced the price of 
patents, the benefit is almost exclu- 
sively confined to opulent persons; an 
effect, which would excite the less re- 
gret, if the inventive faculty, likewise, 
could, by legislative enactment, be ex- 
elusively confined to the more wealthy 
class. ‘But, since experience confirms 
the truth of the old adage, that ‘‘ Ne- 
cesssity is the mother of Invention,” 
and loot evinces, that the frugal 
meals of laborious Poverty are not less 
friendly to clearness of conception and 
acuteness of discovery, than the more 
sumptuous banquets, whose fumes too 
often cloud the intellect of pampered 
Opulence ; it may be proper to con- 
sider, whether some provision cannot 
be made for the indigent Inventor, 
without loss to the Exchequer—if with 
an increase of revenue, the more de- 
sirable. 

At present, the poor man, who has 
made a useful discovery, has little pros- 

t of ever reaping any advantage 
aed it; and, through that circum- 
stance, the publick must often lose the 
benefit of a valuable Invention; while 
the Treasury also may be said to lose 
those sums which it would otherwise 
derive from new branches of manufac- 
ture and commerce.—Unable to pay 
the very high price of a patent, the 
Inventor either suffers his idea to pe- 
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rish unimproved—or, in the hope of 
assistance, communicates it to some un- 
scrupulous Mammonist, who perhaps 
robs him of his Invention, and enriches 
himself by it, without ever bestowing a 
single shilling on the original author, 
In other cases, to avoid the risque of 
such a disappointment, the discoverer 
keeps his secret locked up for years in 
his own bosom, in the fond hope that 
some lucky chance may, at some fu- 
ture day, enable him to take out a pa- 
tent: but, that happy day never arriv- 
ing, the Invention dies with the In- 
ventor, and is, together with him, con- 
signed to eternal oblivion. 

Not so in France—not so in Ame- 
rica, where the acquisition of a patent 
is placed within the reach of humble 
Industry ;—a wise and humane regu- 
lation, so far as the interests of Genius 
are concerned, and the improvement 
of arts and manufactures. But the 
Governments of those countries have 
either forgotten or foreborne to avail 
themselves (as they fairly and unob- 
jectionably might) of an additional 
provision to render even those cheap 
patent-rights directly and efficiently 
contributive to the national revenue. 
The following plan appears (to me, 
at least) well calculated to accomplish 
both objects—the benefit of the In- 
ventor, and the benefit of the Trea- 
sury—the latter in two distinct ways. 

Suppose, that, instead of fourteen 
years, the duration of the monopoly 
were, in the first instance, limited to 
three; and the price of the patent 
made very modciate—for example, a 
single guinea. At the expiration of 
the three years, let the patentee be at 
liberty to renew his privilege for an 
equal period, on paying twenty pounds. 
After the lapse of his second triennial 
term, let him again have the power of 
renewal for one hundred pounds: let 
a third renovation cost one hundred 
and fifty; and let two hundred be the 
purchase of a fourth. 

If such a plan can with propriety 
be adopted, a single successful patent 
will, on the fourth renewal, have 
yielded to the Treasury a total sum of 
above three hundred and _ seventy 
ew poor men will be enabled to 

ring forward their Inventions, with- 
out the risque of being robbed of 
cheated by the persons to whom they 
would otherwise be obliged to resort 
for pecuniary aid: when their projects 
are really useful, they will reap — 

them 
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them sufficient profits to pay into the 
Exchequer those much larger sums, 


with less danger and inconvenience, 
than frequently attend the payment of 
the present rates: and their success 
will operate as a powerful stimulus, to 
rouse the exertions of inventive Ge- 
nius ; whence, instead of one patent 
now enrolled, there will probably then 
be a dozen. 

Should the Legislature think pro- 
per to allow an unlimited power of 
renewing the patent-right during the 
life of the Inventor, and (in case of 
his death within a stated period) a 
limited faculty of renovation to his 
heirs, they would perhaps do no more 
than what were strictly just and rea- 
sonable: and, at every such renewal, a 
new payment might be demanded, 
which would bre. soll a farther in- 
crease of revenue, 

There are, however, some cases, in 
which the Exchequer would sustain a 
loss—or (more properly speaking) be 
disappointed of a gain—by the cheap- 
ness of the original patent: that is to 
say, when men come forward with In- 
ventions void of utility—with plans 
which do not meet the public appro- 
bation, and for which, of course, they 
will not renew their patents. Granted 
—Buat it is to be hoped that there ex- 
ists not a single member in the admi- 
nistrative or legislative body, who could 
be capable of regretting that a poor in- 
fatuated projector has not completed 
the ruin of himself and his family, for 
the sake of adding a paltry sum to the 
national treasure. 

At all events, since a project may 
fail in the hands of the original In- 
ventor, and yet prove successful in 
those of another person, who enjoys 
the advantages of better connexions, 
more extensive knowledge of the world, 
os industry and perseverance, more 
avorable locality, aud superior re- 
sources in point of wealth and credit ; 
provision might be made for such 
cases, by enacting, that, whenever a 
patentee refuses to renew his patent, 
any other person shall be authorised to 
assume his relinquished right, on giv- 
ing him previous notice of his inten- 
tion, and paying a sum of money pro- 
portioned to the real or estimated value 
of the Invention : or, the privilege for 
the remaining term of years may be 
sold to the highest bidder. Of the 
sum accruing in either case, one por- 

Gent. Mac. Novemler, 1825. 
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tion ee into the Treasury, and the 
residue be allotted to the disappointed 
projector. But, to‘prevent undue ad- 
vantage being taken of a man who may 
be very willing to renew his patent, 
but (through the want of present pe- 
cuniary resources) unable to do it in 
due time, it may be enacted, that, on 
making representation of his case, and 
giving bond for the fee (to be paid by 
instalments), he shall be allowed the 
privilege of renewal. 

Suppose, however, that three of four 
patents should never be renewed, the 
successful one, pursued to the fourth 
renewal, would more than compensate 
the Exchequer for the unsuccessful 
three: and, as the patents would then 
be considerably more numerous than 
at present, the quarter of the aggregate 
number would proahy yield to Go- 
vernment a much greater revenue than 
it now derives from the whole. 

I have more to say on the subject, 
but shall, for the present, confine my- 
self to the suggestion of a provision, 
which, if it do not add much to the 
national finances, will, at least prevent 
much fraud and extortion. 

A great portion of the public enter- 
tain an erroneous idea, that no patent 
is granted, except upon a thorough 
conviction in.His Majesty’s bosom, 
that the proposed invention actually 
possesses superior and unquestionable 
merit. But such is not:the case; a 
patent being granted, as a thing of 
course, to any applicant who chooses 
to pay for it; unless, indeed, the In- 
vention be in itself objectionable. 

Ignorant of this circumstance —and 
conceiving the word “Patent” to 
imply and realise the “Acm? ” of per- 
fection—the unwary purchaser is in- 
duced to pay exorbitant prices for va- 
rious articles offered to him under that 
imposing title: and many tradesmen, 
taking advantage of that disposition, 
advertise, as Patent, many a con- 
temptible production, for which no 
patent has ever been obtained. 

To prevent such deception—at once 
cheating the purchaser, and defraud- 
ing the Exchequer—a clause might be 
introduced. into the law, ordaining, 
that ‘* whoever shall sell, or advertise 
or offer for sale, as Patent, any article, 
for which a patent has not been actually 
obtained, shall forfeit a sum equal to 
double the average price of a patent, 
and be for-ever debarred from the pri- 

vilege 
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vilege of a patent for the contraband 
mendacious article in question. 

[Here it may not be mal 2 propos to 
observe, that the Mendicity Sociely 
would render a much more important 
service to the public, by banishing 
Mendacity from behind the compters, 
than by hunting Mendicity from the 
streets. 

Yours, &c. Joun Carry. 

P. S. Of the refusal of a patent, an 
instance has occurred within my own 
knowledge.—W hile the much-lament- 
ed Mr. Perceval was Attorney General, 
an application was made to him for 
the grant of a patent, by the inventor 
of some instrument or machine for 
shuffling the cards, and preventing 
those tricks which are sometimes prac- 
tised by gentlemen who play “ ¢he 
whole game.’”’ But the patent was re- 
fused, on the ground that it would 
Operate as ‘‘an encouragement to 
gambling.” 

—o&— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 10. 
Te following observations on the 


town of Padstow, in Cornwall, 
are communicated with the view of 
throwing additional light on the early 
history of that place, which has already 
appeared in the Gent. Mag. (part i. 
. 320), although the writer cannot 
ut be conscious that a considerable 
rtion of this article does not pre- 
sent that sombre hue of Antiquarian 
research for which your pages are so 
deservedly appreciated. 

Your Correspondent, “R. G. A.” 
very properly distinguishes between 
Patrick the Irish saint, and Petrock 
the son of the Cumbrian prince ; yet 
the want of a proper regard to this 
circumstance has frequently involved 
our Historians in error and contradic- 
tion: it is doubtful if the former ever 
visited Padstow, or even Cornwall; 
but the life and labours of the latter 
are established on a much firmer ba- 
sis.—A fresh ebullition of British spi- 
rit called Athelstan to Cornwall nearly 
nine years after his victory on the 
borders ; and in 981, only 36 years af- 
ter his visit to Padstow, the Danish 
pirates committed their ravages on the 
then flourishing monastery. The re- 
erection of the Church may be traced 
to the Fourteenth Century, and some 

rts even to a much earlier period. 

e find a memorial in it to Law- 
rence Merther, vicar, A.D. 1421, in 


in a high state of preservation, from 
the remarkable tenacity of ‘the brass. 
A building with stone steps and arches 
near the North quay, which has been 
appropriated as a dwelling-house, may 
be added to the chapels enumerated 
by ““R.G. A.”; and also Cradus, a nun- 
nery near Padstow, which was a cell 
to the monastery of St. Bennet’s at 

Lanivet. 
The port of Padstow must originally 
have been one of the finest floating 
harbours in England, but it was irre- 
coverably injured by the rapid accu- 
mulation of sand in the North-west 
coast of Cornwall about the year 1520 
(iith Henry VIII). In its present 
state, however, vessels of from 500 to 
600 tons burthen can shelter them- 
selves in its pier, and with proper cau- 
tion several sail may be moored in per- 
fect safety within the entrance of the 
harbour. Thesand, which isofa bright 
yellow colour, is found on examination 
to be composed of the shelly substances 
of the ocean reduced to powder by their 
collision between the waves and rocks; 
and tradition reports that the driving 
began in a deluge of sands so violent 
as in the course of two nights to cover 
many houses. This is partly confirm- 
ed by experience, for the remaius of 
some habitations, with furniture in 
them, have been discovered. The 
Cornish Historians thus speak of this 
calamitous event, and although imme- 
diately referring to some neighbouring 
places, yet their remarks equally ap- 
ply to the low lands in the parishes of 
St. Minever and St. Merrin. Leland 
says in 1540 (Itin. II]. 21.): ** Most 
parte of the howses in the peninsula” 
on which St. Ives stands, “ be sore 
oppressid or overcoverid with sandes, 
that the stormie windes and rages cast- 
eth up thar; this calamite hath con- 
tinuid ther little above 20 yeres.” And 
Carew in 1602 (fo. 144), “the light 
sand carried up by the wind from the 
sea-shore daily continueth his cover- 
ing, and marring the land adjoynant, 
so as the distresse of this deluge drave 
the inhabitants to remove their church 
as well as their houses.”” Norden also 
of Lelant in 1584 (p. 42), ‘that of late 
the sande hath buried much of the 
landes and howses, and ‘many devises 
they use to prevent the obsorpation of 
their churche;” and of Perran (p. 68), 
‘the parish is almost drowned with 
the sea sande, in such sorte as the in- 
habitantes have been once alredy forecd 
to 
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to remove their churche.” On the 
Padstow side, however, the height of 
the cliff has hitherto protected the land 
from that invasion, but the accumula- 
lation in the opposite direction is im- 
mense. Some parts of the Welsh coast 
also suffered hoy ravages ; for in 
the reign of Philip and Ma com- 
missioners, appointed by royal autho- 
rity, attempted without effect to with- 
stand their progress in the county of 
Glamorgan: the statute generally sets 
forth that ‘*much good ground lyin 
on the sea coasts in sundry places o 
this realm is covered with sand rising 
out of the sea, to the great loss of the 
queens highnessand her lovingsubjects. 
The pre-eminent prosperity of Pad- 
stow in the Saxon era is undis- 
cet. Harrison tells us ‘it evidently 
nad in titnes past sundry charters of 
privilege from Athelstan.” With 
the appearance of the Norman line, 
however, it began gradually to decline, 
and when, in the reign of the third 
Edward it furnished and manned two 
ships for the siege of Calais, pursuant 
to the naval parliament in 1344, it 
was, although still a place of import- 
ance, much diminished in consequence. 
Even after the appearance of its sandy 
barrier it carried on a flourishing trade 
with Ireland, and was said by Leland 
in 1640 to be engaged in considerable 
exportations of fish and corn; and by 
Carew, 60 years after, to have purchas- 
ed a corporation. Other authorities 
speak of its being under the controul 
of a portreeve, assisted by a certain 
number of the respectable inhabitants ; 
and although no traditional informa- 
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tion can be found in confirmation of 
these testimonies, yet they leave fair 
room for conjecture respecting the go- 
vernment of this ancient town. 

The writer would remark in addi- 
tion to your Correspondent’s short no- 
tice of the Prideaux family, that al- 
though the Prideauxes of Thuborough 
and Soldon property at Pad- 
stow on lease from the Priory of Bod- 
min, to whom the manor be —_ as 
early as the reign of Henry VIII, it 
does not appear that they resided there 
until the erection of Place, about the 

ear 1600 by Nicholas Prideaux, of 
Soldon, afterwards Sir Nicholas Pri- 
deaux, kut.* ‘The younger brother of 
this gentleman was created a Baronet 
of Netherton, ia Devonshire, in 1628. 
Of Sir Nicholas’s descendants in the 
second degree, the elder branch pos- 
sessed Soldon, and ended in an heiress 
who married into the Netherton fa- 
mily : the younger branch was repre- 
sented by Edmund Prideaux, of Pad- 
stow, the father of the Dean, and an- 
cestor in the third degree of Hum- 
phrey Prideaux, esq. the father of the 
present proprietor of the Prideaux es- 
tate. Bacon’s Liber Regis enumerates 
the following presentations to the vi- 
carage. Jo. Prideaux, 1685. 

Edm. Prideaux, 1720. 
Hump. Prideaux, 1771. 

To the latter-mentioned on 
the celebrated Opie was indebted for 
early patronage, and the rooms at 
Place lay claim to an ample share of 
his youthful productions. After pre- 
viously exercising his talent in the re- 
spective families of Mr. Rawlings t 





* Lysons erroneously calls the Dean a grandson instead of a great grandsen of this 
gentleman : the same authority also applies the name of Gwarthandrea to Place only, it 
appears, however, by old title deeds, that the greater part of the land in the immediate 


vicinity also bears that appellation. 


+ Unlike the deceiving glare of public duties, the simplicities of private life present 


little for the bi 


be less beneficially extended, nor are his exertions for the welfare of 


pher to delineate ; yet the influence of the mag | gentleman may not 


is immediate neigh- 


bourhood less intrinsically important. Mr. William Rawlings died at Padstow in 1795, at 
the advanced age of 75 years. He was imbued with a refined taste for the higher branches 
of literature, and cultivated the intimacy of several gentlemen distinguished for their piety 


as well as intellectual e. 





His first destination, seconded by early preference, was 


directed towards holy orders, from which he was deterred by family circumstances. From 
his youth he accustomed himself to a course of strict mental discipline and self examina- 
tion : these habits, which so decisively contribute to the formation of the aye! character, 


induced him to adopt as his motto that seuicatious aphorism of the Athenian p 


ilosophers, 


**Cognosce teipsum, et disce pati.” A disinterested ——e with the Earl of . 


mouth led to the constant correspondence which so long su 


sisted between them, and 








which exhibits in a peculiar manner the estimable qualities of that amiable peer, who was 
neither elated by the high trusts which his sovereign reposed in him, nor seduced by the 
temporizing intrigues of court policy. ‘The influence of royalty tended to cherish those sound 


views of practical devotion, which were certainly instrumental, under the Divine blessing, 
in 
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and the Rev. Mr. Biddulph *, at that 
time Vicar of Padstow, the aspiring 
artist was introduced to Mr. Prideaux, 
and there is an anecdote related in the 
short memoir prefixed to his Lectures 
on Painting, which has reference to 
this excursion.—‘‘One of these expe- 
ditions was to Padstow, whither he 
set forward, dressed as usual in a boy’s 

lain short jacket, and carrying with 
om all proper apparatus for portrait 
painting. Here, amongst others, he 
painted the whole household, even to 
the dogs and cats, of the ancient and 
respectable family of Prideaux. He 
remained so long absent from home, 
that some uneasiness began to arise 
on his account; but it was dissipated 
by his returning dressed in a hand- 
some coat, with very long skirts, laced 
ruffles, and silk stockings. On see- 
ing his mother, he ran to her, and 
aking out of his pocket twenty gui- 
neas which he had earned by his pen- 
cil, he desired her to keep them ; add- 
ing that in future he should maintain 
himself.” 

These paintings have the advantage 
of his country experience, being exe- 
cuted about the year 1780, a short 
time previous to his departure for Lon- 
don; and, although perhaps void of 


that grace which can only be acquired 
by hy sorhein le of the art, 
they are remarkable for their boldness 
of effect, simplicity of composition, 
and inflexible regard to the truth of 
Nature; and the writer thinks he may 
venture to affirm that his Padstow pro- 
ductions would not disgrace the high 
name which he afterwards attained. 
The town of Padstow is situated in 
a fertile valley, the eminences around 
which are clothed with flourishing 
plantations. The harbour is thus no- 
ticed by the Rev. Mr. Warner, in his 
Tour through Cornwall in the autumn 
of 1808.—‘* The beauty of the Har- 
bour, on the western side of which 
Padstow stands, powerfully arrested 
our attention. The tide was at flood, 
and filled the whole of a vast and deep 
recess, the mouth of which being con- 
cealed by the juttings of the land, the 
expanse assumed the appearance of a 
noble lake. Had not tm denied it 
the general accompaniment of wood, 
Padstow Harbour would be one of the 
most majestic objects in Britain. The 
chief curiosity in the immediate neigh- 
bourhood are its rocks, honey-combed 
into romantic caverns, and resorted to 
in fine and warm weather for the pur- 
poses of pleasure and enjoyment. But 








in stimulating the ministers of our national church to the more active performance of 
their sacred functions. The ardent but rational attachment which Mr, Rawlings ever en- 
tertained for that church was made only subservient to his well-tempered zeal in the cause 
of genuine piety; and his warm-hearted benevolence and judicious advice were unremittingly 
devoted to the interests of the serious clergy in the West of England. The death of the 
Rev. Mr. Walker of Truro deprived him of an endeared and highly valued friend, but, though 
the bond of affection was prematurely severed, it left a permanent impression on his mind, 
and threw a bright colouring over his fature life. It is unnecessary to dwell upon the affec- 
tionate constancy which he displayed in the tenderer claims of domestic siudioahin, or 
upon the gentle manners and unaffected humility which graced his character. The more 
= sphere of his usefulness was widely extended by his removal from St.Colomb to 
'adstow about the middle of the last century, to the prosperity of which latter town he 
contributed in an eminent degree. By Catherine, the daughter of Mr. Warne of St. Co- 
Columb, he left two sons, Thomas wlings, esq. since deceased, and the Rev. William 
Rawlings the present Vicar of Padstow, to whom his valuable collection of books, selected 
with great judgment, and enriched with approved editions of the Greek and Latin classics, 
was bequeathed. Amidst the multiplicity of his engagements, ‘ Vacare literis” was to Mr. 
Rawlings an unfailing source of delight, and those will not readily forget him who have 
witnessed his intelligent countenance beaming with all the kindlier feelings of our nature, 
in the seclusion of his library, and in the enjoyment of his literary avocations. Tully beau- 
tifully remarks (De Senectute III. 25.) ‘« Aptissima omnind sunt arma senectutis, artes 
exercitationesque virtutum : que in omni ztate culte, cim multim diuque vixeris, miri- 
ficos efferunt fructus, ne in extremo quidem tempore ztatis deserunt.” This sentiment 
was remarkably exemplified in the closing scene of this excellent man, when the faith of 
that holy religion which he ae shed its sacred influence over his soul, and amidst 
extreme bodily infirmity, purified and elevated the soaring spirit to a nearer and more in- 
timate communion with his God. His piety in life had been an active quickening princi- 
ple of virtue; in death therefore it abounded with consolation ;-and while friendship and 
ion mourned their loss, the blessings of the poor and the afflicted followed him to the 


grave. 
* The father of the Rev. T. T. Biddulph of Bristol. 
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woe betide the wretched mariners who 
are involuntarily driven towards them 
by the blast of the storm! Escape is 
hopeless: their black F sad.saacreaguan 
heads frown inevitable destruction on 
every vessel that approaches them, and 
seldom does one of the unhappy crew 
survive to tell the horrors of the ship- 
wreck.” m it 

After having quoted this passage, 
the writer is AP ea to offer a few 
remarks on a voyage round Great Bri- 
tain, by Messrs. Daniell and Ayton, 
a work of considerable pictorial em- 
bellishment; this is, however, its onl 
recommendation. As a topographica 
sketch, there are parts in which mis- 
representation is too palpably evident, 
and where, in the words of poor Sheri- 
dan, ‘‘the Gentlemen are indebted to 
their imagination for their facts, and 
to their memory for their jests.”—The 
descriptions indeod are wonderfully in- 
fluenced by the entertainment which 
the residence of the country Gentle- 
man, or the more humble table of the 
village-inn might afford them, and ill 
did that place fare which failed to gra- 
tify their favoured propensity. No at- 
tainment of the pencil can propitiate 
for the absence of that animated per- 
ception of Nature’s loveliness so sweetly 
expatiated on by the bard of Childe 
Harold: 


* To sit on rocks, to muse o’er flood and 
fell 
To slowly trace the forest’s shady scene, 
Where things that own not man’s dominion 
dwel 
And mortal foot hath ne’er or rarely been ; 
To climb the trackless mountain all unseen, 
With the wild flock that never needs a 
fold ; 
Alone o’er steeps and foaming falls to lean ; 
This is not solitude; "tis but to hold 
Converse with Nature’s charms, and view 
her stores unroll’d.” 


But even if the beauties of Padstow 
were converted into spleen by our fas- 
tidious voyagers, they might have found 
in the immediate vicinity a fine illus- 
tration of that scenery which they at 
times profess to admire. Mr. War- 
ner, a gentleman unbiassed by local 
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predilections, in whose well-cultivated 
mind temper and genuine feel- 
ing richly abound, thus expresses him- 
self.—** An agreeable transition of sce- 
nery occurred shortly after we quitted 
the Kistvaen. The wild unbroken 
views that had so perpetually recurred, 
were now changed fo close sequestered 
glens, which the most romantic parts 
of Devonshire could not have rivalled 
in beauty. The character of the per- 
fect picturesque may be justly claimed 
by the village of Litile etherick, 
where a rude arch thrown over the 
road, an old mill, an ivied church, and 
several cottages, sprinkled on a very 
irregular spot of ground, produced a 
most striking and lovely effect. The 
magic of this combination is complet- 
ed ye exuberance of foliage which 
breaks the form of the objects, and 
only partially admits the light.” 
he charm of Little Petherick *, 
however, has been broken, by the ex- 
tension of a bridge across the stream, 
erected a few years since by gratuitous 
contribution ; and although the busy 
traveller may offer a passing tribute of 
= to the liberality of the neigh- 
uring gentlemen, and to the praise- 
worthy exertions of the Rector, yet the 
writer has sighed in vain for the bub- 
bling brook and the rugged bridge; 
for the romantic mill, and the vener- 
able ivy-mautled arch ; all distributed 
in such happy unison, and imparting 
an interest so indescribable to the 
scene; and often-has he felt inclined 
to exclaim like the lyric poet of old 
to his much-loved retreat, 


««O rus, quando ego te aspiciam !” 


Yours, &c. A. 
—-@— 
Mr. Ursayn, Nov. 3. 
BOOK has lately made its ap- 


rance, called a * His of 
Chivalry,” in which the euhenth his 
generalizing system, is lavish in his 
abuse of the study of costume. As is 
usually the case where the feeling is in 
reality at variance with the doctrine 
avowed, notwithstanding an attempt 
to deride detail in such matters, where 





§ The village of Little Petherick is situated in the fertile manor of Ide, the 


ties of 


which extend over several estates in the parishes of St. Jessey, St. Breock, St. Eval, St. 


Ervan, and Padstow. It was formerly 


part of the lands of the late Thomas Rawlings, esq. 


but is now the property of John Paynter, esq. of Blackheath, Kent, who married a daugh- 


ter of that 


tleman. The pinnacles of the church, and probably some other parts of the 


gen' 
edifice, were brought from the old chapel of St.Cadoc near Padstow, where there was 
the 


formerly a considerable village. 
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the author fancies he has discovered a 
new fact, he is curiously minute. The 
passage which has called forth these 
observations is the following : 


«In @ pictorial representation of a four- 
nament at Grenada, between Moorish and 
Christian knights, the former are drawn 
with the broad shovel shoes of their country, 
while the latter have long pointed toes, like 
the cavaliers of the North. See Murphy’s 
Arabian Antiquities of Spain.” 


Now there are but three paintin 
copied in Murphy’s work, Plates XLIL. 
XLIIL. and XLIV. not one of which 
represents a tournament. * The first of 
these seems to be referred to, and that 
is evidently commemorative of some 
legend. A lady, who hasa lion chained 
sleeping at her feet, and holds the 
chain in her hand, is seized by a savage 
hairy man, from whom she appears 
to be rescued by a Spanish knight 
bearing on his shield three birds ; he 
having thrust his spear into the chest 
of the monster. In another part of 
the picture this same knight is en- 
countered by an Arab, who plunges 
his lance into his body. Instead then 
of there being Moorish and Christian 
knighés, there appears but one of each; 
a as to the broad shovel shoes, if 
worn, which [ doubt, they are invi- 
sible, owing to the broad stirrups which 
Mr. Mills seems to have mistaken for 
them. 

These paintings have given rise to 
much difference of opinion in travel- 
lers, as to whether they should be at- 
tributed to the Moors or Spaniards. 
Swinburne inclines to the latter opi- 
nion, and gives as his reason the ana- 
thema denounced by the Koran against 
all representation of animated beings. 
He concludes that they were executed 
by some Spanish artist soon after the 
conquest of Grenada. Murphy on 
the other hand observes, that “it is 
well known that the Spanish-Arab 
Kalifs disregarded this prohibition. The 
lions which support the celebrated 
fountain that bears their name are a 
proof full in point ; and in addition to 
this evidence, we know that one khalif 
(Abdurrahman III.) placed the statue 
of a favourite mistress over the magni- 
ficent palace which he had erected for 
her use; while others, in defiance of 
the Prophet’s mandate, caused their 





On some Arabic Paintings at Grenada. 
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images to be stamped on their coins. 
There is therefore every reason to be- 
lieve, that the paintings in question 
are really the work of an Arabian 
artist.” 

To decide this point nothing is re- 
quisite but an acquaintance with cos- 
tume; for the painters of old times in- 
variably represented the events vet 
intended to commemorate in the gar 
of their own day, no matter when they 
might have happened. This very in- 
stance, therefore, is a proof of the value 
of such a study as the true art of veri- 
fying dates. Now the habiliments of 
the hristian knight are precisely those 
of the time of wend the ird, 
while his military belt has on it an 
Arabic inscription. 

This and the other paintings are at 
the extremity of the Court of Lions, 
and contiguous to the apartments oc- 
cupied by the Curate of the Alhamra, 
in the ceiling of a recess. Murphy 
says, “* they are finished with a consi- 
derable degree of strength, and much 
stiffness prevails in the figures and 
countenances.”” 

Plate XLIITI. is from another of 
these paintings, and exhibits a knight 
in the same Spanish costume of the 
time of our Edward III. but without 
the Arabic inscription on the girdle, 
in the act of transpiercing a lion; and 
Plate XLIV. shows a horseman in a 
mixture of Arabic and Spanish dress, 
killing a wild boar. 

That apartment of the Alhamra, 
called the Hall of the Abencerrages, is 
ornamented with figured tiles, glazed, 
having in their centres a shield of the 
precise form of Edward the Third's 
time, bearing an heraldic bend, on 
which is an Arabic sentence implying 
** None can conquer but through God ;” 
and one of these is in my possession. 

Now if these paintings had been 
done wa Spanish artist on the con- 
quest of Grenada, we should have met 
with indications of the period of our 
Henry VII. instead of that of Edward 
III. But Pedraza tells us that the Al- 
hamra was eularged and beaulified b 
King Abal Uexis about the year 1336, 
which, by giving the same date as the 
costume, decides the question in favour 
of the Arabian artists. 

S. R. M. 


Yours, &c. 
COMPENDIUM 
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ad The mountain woods 
And winding vallies, with the various notes 
Of pipe, sheep, kine, and birds, and limpid brooks 
Unite their echoes ; near at hand, the wide 
Majestic wave of Severn slowly rolls 
Among the deep divided glebe; the flood 
And trading bark, with low contracted sail 

r among the reeds and copsy banks 
To listen; and to view the joyous scene.” Dyer. 


SITUATION AND EXTENT. 
Boundaries, North, Staffordshire and Shropshire: East, Warwickshire : South, 
Gloucestershire: West, Herefordshire and Shropshire. 
Greatest length 36; greatest breadth 26; square 936 miles. 


Province, Canterbury ; Diocese, Worcester ; Tenbury in Hereford diocese ; 
Circuit Oxford. 





ANTIENT STATE. 

British Inhabitants, Cornavii or Dobuni. 

Saxon Octarchy. Mercia. 

Antiquities. itish Encampments of Clent Hill; and near Four Shire-stone. 
Roman Encampments of Bredon ; Kemsey (of considerable strength) ; Mal- 
vern-hills ; Witchbury-hill ; and Woodbury-hill (either Roman or Saxon). 
Danish Encampments of Conderton-hill, in Overbury ; Iccomb. Abbeys, of 
Bordesley (founded by Empress Maud in 1138); Evesham (founded by Egwin 
Bp. of Wiceia in 709); Resshave (founded by Egelward Duke of Dorset, 
about 604); Worcester, St. Mary's (founded ante 743). Priories, of Astley 
(founded by Ralph de Todeni in 1160); Blockley (founded ante 855); Bredon 
(founded by Eanwolfus King of Mercia); Dodford (founded temp. John); 
Kemsey (founded ante) 799; Little Malvern (founded by Jocelin and 
Edred, brethren and dominicans, in 1171); Great Malvern (founded by 
Aldewine in 1083) ; Wicton (founded by Peter de Corbizon, alias Studley, 
temp. Henry I. or Stephen) ; and Westwood (founded temp. Ric. II). Nun- 
neries, of Claines called Whitstane (founded by Walter de Cantelupe, - of 
Worcester) ; Cokehill (founded in 1260, by Isabella Countess of Warwie *) 
Churches, of Alvechurch; Astley; Bredon ; Chaddesley Corbet ; Church 
Lench (all Saxon remains); Drorrwicn ; Eastham (Saxon remains); 
Evesuam, All Saints (erected 13th century) ; Great Malvern (Saxon nave) ; 
Holt (the most complete specimen of Norman Architecture in this county) ; 
Kidderminster ; Leigh ; onan Beauchamp (built by Urso d’Abitot the 
Norman); Northfield; Pedmore (curious sculpture over Saxon door) ; 
Ribbesford ; Rock (Saxon); Stockton (Norman remains); Stoke Prior ; 
Worcester, St. Alban (originally erected by the Saxons); St. Andrew 
(erected 11th century) ; St. Clement (Saxon edifice). Chapels, of Bordesley 
(belonged to the Abbey, and still entire); Bredon (in ruins); another dedi- 
cated to St. Katharine of the Rock (founded by Richard de Michgros, temp. 
Henry III.); Cokehill (belonged to the Nunnery); Drorrwicu, on the 
bridge; Hallowe; Frankley; Kipperminster (now changed to a Free 
School) ; King’s Norton ; Knighton (part Saxon) ; Linch ; Newland (framed 

| with timber like many antient buildings); Trimpley (no remains); Wit- 

tenton (very ancient); Wollashul (totally destroyed). Stone Pulpit at Wor- 
cester Cathedral (of very beautiful workmanship). Fonts, of Chaddesley 

Corbet ; Eastham. Caséles, of Bengeworth (belonged to the Beauchamps, no 

r remains) ; Castle Morton; Elmley (the earliest settlement of the family of 

Beauchamp) ; Hagley (probably erected by Henry 1V. in 1401) ; Hanley (the 

residence of the Nevill Dukes of Warwick); Hartlebury (begun by Bp. Can- 

telupe and embattled by Bp. Gifford, temp. Henry III.) ; Holt (built by Urso 


* A charter, however, exists as early as 1198. 








d’Abitot, 
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@Abitot, temp. Wm. I.); Kippsrminster, called Caldwell ly 
erected by Henry IV. in 1401); Weoly; Worcester (built by Urso 
d’Abitot, about 1088). Caves of Malvern; Upton (discovered in 1787). 


PRESENT STATE AND APPEARANCE. 


Rivers. Avon ; Arrow ; Ledden; Rhea ; Salwarp; Severn ; Stour ; Teme. 

Inland Navigation. Droitwich canal (planned by the — on oe Brinley) ; 
Dudley extension canal, joining the Dudley canal near Netherton; Leo- 
minster canal; Staffordshire canal; Stourport canal; and Worcester and 
Birmingham canal. 

Eminences and Views. Abberley Hills, seen from every part of the county ; 
Areley Church, as fine a prospect as any in the county; Aylesborough, pleas- 
ing though confined views; Blackstone rocks; Broadway hills; Bredon 
hill, 900 feet high, fine view of Evesham vale; Cleeve Prior, extremely pic- 
turesque scenery; Clent hills, affording some pleasing prospects ; Clifton- 
upon Teme, decked with all the beauties of the most picturesque woods and 
hills, for which the course of that rapid river is remarkable ; Croome court ; 
Cropthorne; Farnham abbey ; Hampton; Kyre park; Malvern hills, 1313 
feet above the Severn, ‘‘ beyond the power of an Antiquary to describe the 
beautiful -prospects, &c. ;” Madresfield ; Spring grove; Stagbury hill, fine 
bird’s eye view of the river, forming a picturesque range of scenery ; Stanford 
Court, extensive and delightful views; Winterdyne, a charming view of the 
Severn and its romantic scenery; Witchbury hills rising in three beautiful 
swells; Woodbury hill ; Worcester bridge, a beautiful view of the Malvern hills. 

Natural Curiosities. Abberton wells, little, if at all inferior to Epsom ; Bre- 
don chalybeate spring ; Bromsgrove chalybeate spring, and petrifying well ; 
Churchill mineral water; Droitwich salt springs ; allow-park chalybeats 
spring ; Kidderminster, + well and two mineral springs; Mal- 
vern, St. Anne and Holy wells ; Upper Areley, sulphuric spring Sessiviped 
in 1795 by Dr. Johnstone of Worcester; Worcester chalybeate spring dis- 
covered in 1816. 

Public Edifices. Bellbroughton School. Bengeworth Free School, founded. by 
John Deacle, esq. in 1709. Bewpuey Bridge ; Free Grammar School, founded 
by James I. ; Town-hall ; Broomsgrove Free Grammar School, founded by 
Edward VI. Dudley Free Grammar School, founded in 1562 by Thomas 
Wattewood and Mark Bysmor of London. Evesuam Bridge, over the Avon, 
part erected as early as 1374; Free Grammar School, founded by Abbot Litch- 
field in 1546, re-founded by Henry VIII.; Town-hall. Feckenham Free 
School, founded in 1611 by James I.; School founded by Sir Thos. Cookes, bart. 
founder of Worcester Coll. Oxford. Hartlebury Free Grammar School, foun- 
dation not known, but ante 1400, re-founded by Elizabeth. Kippermin- 
sTeR Free Grammar School, founded by Charles I. in 1637 ; Town-hall, con- 
taining the prison underground, market on ground floor, and council-room 
= story. King’s Norton Grammar School, founded by Edward VI. 

artley Free Grammar School, founded ante 1579. Pedmore Free School, 
founded about;1699, by Thomas Foley, esq. ; Rock Grammar School, founded 
by Edward VI. Stourbridge Free Grammar School, founded by Edward VI. 
1553. Stourport a one built in 1775, and one of iron. Swinford Hos- 
pital or School, founded by Thos. Foley, esq. ob. 1677. Tenbury Bridge, 
over the Teme, of six arches. Wolverley Free Grammar School, founded = 
Wm. Seabright, by will, dated 1620. Worcester, Berkeley's Hospital, en- 
dowed temp. Wm. III. by Judge Berkeley; Bridge opened 1781 ; Charity 
Schools, founded by Bishop Lloyd in 1713 ; City gaol, formerly House of 
Grey Friars ; College or King’s School, founded in 1541-2 by Henry VIII.; 
County prison, erected 1809 ; Free Grammar School, founded by Elizabeth 
in 1561; Guildhall, a handsome edifice built in 1721-3 ; House of Industry, 
delightfully situated, built 1794; Infirmary, established 1745,. built 1767; 
Market-house opened 1804+; Moore's Hospital, founded by Anne, sister of 
Judge Berkeley ; St. Oswald’s Hospital of very ancient foundation, built and 
endowed by Thomas Haynes, 1082; Subscription Free School, erected 1810; 
Theatre ; Trinity Hospital endowed by Queen Elizabeth. S. T. 

_ (To be continued.) 


———— 
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Nov. 1. 
] TRANSMIT for your interesting Miscellany a Pedi {with copious 
notes) of the baronial family of De Dunstanville, w flourished in the 
vale of Avon in Wiltshire, about the period of the 12th century. Their genea- 
logy and local history have y a me! n only perce: and hence in some 
instances rather inaccurately deduced Henry W. Wuatron. 
STEMMA DE DUNSTANVILLA. 
Arms : ee ee oe t Or, all 
— within a bordure ingrailed Sable eer 
i de Dunstanville, Lord of Winter-==Adeliza de Lisle’, daughter and heiress of 
bourne in Wiltshire, we Hen. I.; he gave | Brien Fitz-Count, or Filius Comitis 
the Church there to the Monastery of Lewes, | (sometimes written Brientius filius Co- 
Reg. de Lewes. Ob. 2. Hen. II. mitis de Insula), son of Eudo, Earl of 
Brittany. Duch. Norm. 








Ly T T™7 
Walter? Lord de Dunstan=-Ursula, 3d dau. and coh. Robert’ de=Isabella, Alan, ob. 
ville, Baron of Castle- | of Reg. Fitzhenry, Earl Dunstanville, dau. of  s. p. 
combe, or Combe Castle, | of Cornwall, 5 “Steph. a Ray- Hoare’s 
in Wiltshire; being the | natural. son of King  tesbury, mond, Wilts. 
eldest son he succeededto | Henry I. by Anne, da. of Wiltshire, 2 Earl of ae 
Winterbourne, the patri- | SirRob.Corbet,Lordof H.II. Died Thou- 

monial estate, anddied 8 | Alcester, in Warwick- 30H. II.s. P. louse. Richard. 
Ric. {. Vine. Corr. p.| shire, Reginalddied21 Rot. Pip. Harl. ob. s.p. 
130. Ord. Vit. p.915d.| Hen.If. Dog.Ba.L.610. H.IL. its. MS.1417. Ibid. 
Walter, the 2d Ba-==Maud, dau. of Alice’ Thomas Ld. Bas Alan. Hav- Ceci- 
ron, gathe menor William Mar- Hari. r - of ing no is- lia, 
of Winterbourne to | shall, Earl of MS. Heingon, in sue,he mar. 
Alan Basset; his | Pembroke,and 1417. ire, his adi-eld 
uncle Robert made | widow of Wil- Ex = H.Il. Died Fende to his Bas- 
him his heir; he} liam, Earl of Coll. -II. Man. uncle Ro- _ set. 
died 25 Hen. IIl.| Warren and R. Sur L.1. Dugd. bert. Reg. == 
ExCollect.R.Glov.| Surrey. Harl. Glov. | Bar. vol. I. 303. de Lewes. 





























Som. Her. fo.99.a. | MS. 1417. 108 a. Mon.Angl, Note’. 
[ 
Walter’,==Isabel, Gilhero ==Egeline Thomas "Philippa, Alan". 1... wife of 
3d Bar. | dau.of ls. Lord. | da.and == Albert de 
died 54 | Thos. rowed Basset, | coh.of Y- Grelle. Rot 
H.1I1.| de of Bi- af Baronof | William de domina- 
Dugd. | Clare, — cester Hed- de Mal- bus, pueris, 
Bar. 1..| Earlof Priory, dingdon, | banc. et puellis, de 
591. Glou- e8H. 5 Joh. an.32@ Hen. 1. 
Ing-Pla.| cester. II. Died 4 in scacc. pea. 
de quo| Harl. Died 5 Henry Remem. ¢ 
War. 9] MS. Joh. Ul. Regis. 
E. I. 1417 
— r r 
Petronilla. Eustatia. See their descendants in part i. p. 38. 





' Her name was Adeliza de Lisle, and not Warren, as some assert. A charter of King 
gift of the lerdship of Polton to the Church of St. Mary as 

these words : <‘‘Terram de Poltons, quam dedit eidem ecclesia 

anim Reginaldi de Dunstanvilla viri sui.” Mon. Angi. I. 163. 

Her mother was Maud de Wal , the widow of Milo Crispin, who held 88 lordships 

2 of whi were in Wiltshire. 

gs oy of 100 marks, 2 Ric. I. and had livery of his barony and lands in Wilt- 

Pip. 2 Ric. I. 

5, Sapeerne mene of Satieal and pitied to Bump, Don Deters fe She 

ville, temp. Hen. II., and gave the Church of Bercham, ‘‘de feodo Alani nepotis sui,” to 

the monastery of Lewes. Mon. Angl. II. 908. Man. Surr. Il. 91.—At Heytesbury it is 

said the Empress Mand sometime resided. 

* The manors of Heytesbury, Shalford, and Aldford, descended to him, as nephew and 

heir of Robert. Man. Surr. II. 91. Reg. de Lewes, fo. 198 a. 

Gent. Mac. November, 1825. 5 She 
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Mr. Unnan, Oct. 2. 
A CHARACTER intelligible to 

persons speaking évery variety of 
language, so as to facilitate the inter- 
course of mankind, was once a favour- 
ite speculation among ingenious men. 

Bishop Wilkins wasted eminent ge- 
nius, and labour, and knowledge in 
the pursuit, and also adapted particular 
letters of the alphabet and their com- 
binations, as duplicate representations 
of his arbitrary symbols, by which he 
formed a language which could be 
spoken as well as read. The alphabetic 
plan however makes the characteristic 
plan superfluous, for if arbitrary signs 
are to be used, we may as well emp 
the numerous combinations of the let- 
ters, as any other signs less known. 

It is a matter of interesting inquiry 
to ascertain the tendency of the prac- 
tice of mankind towards this object. 
The Mexicans, Egyptians, and Chinese 
show the actual use of such arbitrary 
signs of ideas, adopting them not as an 
improvement, but from their ee 
of alphabetical writing, or the difficulty 
of applying it to the sounds of their 
languages. The American system is 
little known, but was obviously very 
inadequate to its object. The p- 
tian system is only known through the 


Thoughts on g Universal Character. 





ENov. 


interesting but imperfect discoveries of 
Young, Champollion, and Salt, and 
enables us, I think, clearly to trace the 
origin of Alphabetical writing. The 
Chinese system is used in common by 
persons speaking different tongues, but 
is partly phonetic, generally unsys- 
tematic, extremely laborious, and un- 
avoidable from the nature of the mono- 
syllabic languages. The Arabic nu- 
merals are the only arbitrary hiero- 
glyphics in almost universal use among 
mankind. The Roman letters, as sym- 
bolic of sounds, are in very general 
use among civilized nations in Ger- 
many; they are superseding the old 
German text, and will of course be 
adopted among all nations, whose lan- 
guages have not yet been reduced to 
writing. The language of Algebra is 
universal through the civilized world ; 
a very slight knowledge of languages 
will enable a mathematician to read 
many foreign works of pure analysis. 
The extension of science th 

every department of Nature tends to 
introduce technical names, intelligible 
to men of science in all nations, written 
in Roman character, and to that ex- 
tent portions of universal language ; 
Chemistry, Zoology, Botany, Minera- 
logy, Geology, Nosology, have a no- 





5 She had for her dowry the manors of Shalford and Aldford by the gift of her eldest 


brother, who sometime after (on his second marriage with Sibyl de Ferrers) —— 
himself thereof, and kept them till near the time of his death; her brother Alan made 


her his heir. Man. Snrr. Il. 91. 


Reg. de Lew 


6 He received a grant of the barony of Heddingdon from King Hen. II. for his services 
in the wars, and owned Compton and other manors in the same county. 


7 The 
deseended from Cecilia. Lysons’s Mag 


nt Lord de Dunstanville, Francis Basset, through one of his ancestors, is 
. Brit. (Cornw.) p. Ixxvii.—He was created Baron 





de Dunstanville of Tehidy in Cornwall, 36 Geo. III. with remainder to his issue male, 
and Baron Basset, of Stratton, the year after, with remainder to his daughter Frances, 
and her issue male. He uses for his armorial bearing, Barry wavy of six Or and Gules. 

8 He died seised of Castlecombe, Heytesbury, and other manors in Wiltshire, leaving 
the Lady Petronilla, his daughter and heiress, married to Robert de Montfort, whose son 
sold the ancient baronial Castle to Bartholomew de Badlesmere. It afterwards went: to 
the Scroopes. Banks’s Ext. Peer. I. 71. 

9 King Henry III. restored to Gilbert the manors of Shalford and Aldford, which 
belonged to him in right of his mother; he owned the manor of Bicester; his daughter 
and heiress, Eustatia, by Richard de Camville her 2d husband, had a daughter and heiress 
Idonea, who carried these manors in marriage to William de Longespee, of Salisbury, 
from whom they devolved to the Stranges, and were sold. Man. Surr. II. 91. Dunk. 
Oxf. II. 253, app. 1. 

‘© He had a special grant of the barony of Heddingdon from King John, the Sth year of 
his reign, and left a son Thomas, Baron of Heddingdon, who died without issue, and three 
daughters coheiresses; Isabel, the 3d daughter and coheiress, carried this manor in 
marriage to Hugh de Plessetis, by whom it was relinquished to King Edw. J. The Duke 
of St. Alban’s is now Baron of Heddingdon, his ancestor being so created by King Charles 
If. - Rot. Pip. 5 Joh. 

" His eldest brother gave him the manor of Compton. Alan Basset was the ancestor 
of that baronial family de were seated at Wycombe, whose heiress married Roger de 
Bigod, Earl of Norfolk. Dugd. Bar. v. I. p. 383. : 

menclature 
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menclature val known through I will not venture to speculate on 
. Europe. The s portion of uni- the number of tongues which our pos- 


versal scientific language thus establish- 
ed, shows the madness of such an at- 
tempt in the time of Bishop Wilkins, 
and affords little encouragement even 
ia the present day. 

Metaphysics, the intellectual facul- 
ties, the sensations, passions, tastes, 
and moral feelings of our nature, have 
no admitted philosophical nomencla- 
ture, nor can the speculator safely stir 
one step, until some masterly system 
of the human mind shall command 
univeral assent, and lay a basis for a 
general view of all our ideas of internal 
and external nature. 

Common sense will here cut the 
Gordian knot. » it not easier oy 
to learn foreign lan actually in 
use? The English _ Spanish rill 
ultimately carry the traveller through 
the whole of America from New 
Georgia to Terra del Fuego; the va- 
rious tongues of savage tribes and small 
colonies wil! be swept away by the 
flood of these two great languages, as 
the Irish, aud Cornish, and Welsh, 
and Manks, and Erse, and Norse are 
vanishing from the British islands. 
From the revival of letters, Latin has 
been ageneral literary language, French 
is a port through modern Europe, 
Arabic through immense tracts of 
Asia and Africa. The original ten- 
dency of mankind was to branch out 
into the use of various dialects ; the 
present tendency is towards a perma- 
nence in written tongues, and the 
spread of those spoken by the more 
active and intelligent nations. A few 
languages will ultimately be known 
persons of education through the world, 
concurrently with the local tongues, 
though not to their extinction. Persons 
of education in the presesent day speak, 
or at least read a much greater variet 
of tongues than their ancestors, and it 
becomes a matter of interest to ascer- 
tain the order in which languages 
should be placed as objects of study : 

1. In reference to the amount of 
their literary productions. 

2. In no A a to the actual number 
of individuals in the world, by whom 
each language is spoken. 

3. In reference to the extent of 
country and population, among whom 
each language is more or less known. 

Perhaps in all these particulars the 
— should stand at the top of the 
seale. 


terity may .acquire with improved 
rammars and early tuition, when the 
atal error of burthening the memory 
with rules shall have passed away. 
The student should first learn the pa- 
radigmata of a tongue, and then the 
radical words with every assistance 
from their similarity to any known 
tongue, or from any other principle of 
association which can be applied *. 
The student should read easy narrative 
writers, in which the meaning is more 
easily caught than in moral and ab- 
stract works, and should gradually ac- 
=~ the syntax, rules, and idioms of 
the tongue, referring to the grammars 
for illustration, but never committing 
to —~ | any thing except paradig- 
mas, words, and passages from works 
of taste. SErTimvs. 


Mr. Ursan, Nov. 12. 
O much has been said (and so little 
done) about the new Chapel to be 
built in Penzance, that some account 
of what has passed there on the occa- 
sion, may be not unacceptable to some, 
and perhaps to several of the readers of 
your very valuable Miscellany. 

On the 8th of March, 1824, a meet- 
ing of the inhabitants, by public notice, 
was held in the Town-hall, to consider 
of repairing or rebuilding the Chapel; 
when, it having been determined that 
it should be rebuilt, the Curate soon 
after announced a 1000/. from the 
Corporation, the subscription of 1002. 
from the Rector of Ludgvan; and a 
like sum of 100/. from himself; and 
about 250/. more were subscribed by 
other persons. In short, Mr. Urban, 
by the first of April, at subsequent 
meetings, the subscriptions, &c. in- 
cluding that of Mr. Tremenheeret the 
Vicar of Madron, comprehending the 
town of Penzance, amounted to no in- 
considerable sum; as here follows, 


* The Valpy family have announced such 
a list of words for the Greek. 

+t At an early period of the consultation, 
this gentleman took an ity of say- 
ing, ‘* Mr. Mayor! whether repaired or 
rebuilt this Chapel, I hope his memory will 
not be forgotten to whom the town is in- 
debted for a Chapel at all, viz. an ancestor 
of mine, the only person that endowed the 
present Chapel; and I trust that his de- 
scendants will not, on such an occasion as 
the present, be found deficient in imitating 
his example.” 





and 
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Doric pillars Argent, on a Sable field 
(quartered with the arms of Worth ; 


and in the order in which they were 
subscribed. 
Subscriptions, &c. to the New Chapel 
at Penzance. 
March 8, 1824. 
1. The Corporation - - £1000 
2. Rev. John Stephens, Rector of 


Ludgvan 3G ea 100 
3. Rev. C. V. Le Grice, Curate of 
Penzance _ - * 100 
4. Rev. M. N. Peters - 21 
5. John Tremenheere, Esq. 21 
6. H. P. Tremenheere, Esq. 21 
7, 8,9, 10, 11, 12. The same, in 
inferior sums, about - go 
13. ¢Rev. Wm. Tremenheere, 
Vicar of Madron, including the 
Town of Penzance - - 105 
14, 15,16. About - = - 30 
March 15. 
17. John Stevens, Esq. = - 30 
18. Mrs. Peters - - 21 
19. H. P. Tremenheere, Esq. ad- 
ditional - . - - 20 
March 16. 
20. E. Giddy, Esq. Mayor - 21 
March 31. 
21. L. Daubuz, Esq 21 


A Grant from the Society for 
building Churches, &c. - 1000 
Purchase and rent of Pews, &c. 1000 
£3001 

The offer of large sums besides, 
without interest. 

So that, altogether, there is in hand, 
or at least forthcoming, a sum equal to 
60001. Now all this, Mr. Urban, hap- 
pened a year and a half ago; and yet, 
to this moment, Penzance Chapel and 
every thing belonging to it, remains 
quite as it was, on the 8th of March, 
1824. Monstrous! 

Yours, &c. P. T. 

P.S. It may as well be mentioned 
too, on this occasion, that there is in 
Penzance Chapel a monument, with 
an inscription purporting its having 
been erected to the memory of one of 
the ancestors of the said Rev. W. T.; 
viz. ** Mr. John Tremenheere (born in 
1650) the only person that endowed this 
Chapel.” Over the tablet is the Tre- 
menheere coat of arms; viz. three 








+ On being asked, in this order, that is, 
the twelfth or thirteenth person, what he 
meant to subscribe, Mr. T. again said, ‘* J 
propose instancing my attachment to the 
established religion of my native country, in 
this my native town of Penzance, by sub- 
scribing a hundred guineas,” 


viz. a spread eagle Sable, on an Argent 

field) surmounted with a helmet sup- 

rting the crest; viz. a Saracen’s 
ead, filleted, a bend sinister. 


Trewitt House, near 

Mr. Unsam, =“ “Ainwick, Oct. 1. 
O* a fishing excursion a few years 

ago to the river Brewish, at the 
foot of Greenshawhill, the lowest of the 
range of the Cheviots near to Linhope, 
in the parish of Ingram, Northumber- 
land, I discovered the remains and foun- 
dations of circular houses,and twocircles 
occasionally united, as mentioned 
Dion Cassius, and by Strabo, in his 
description of ‘ British Villages.” It 
had been defended on the side next to 
Greenshawhill, by two deep fosses and 
a high rampart, and had been so ex- 
tensive.that nearly two miles of stone 
walls have been built from the ruins, 
whilst many large stones yet remain in 
the foundations, the masons having 
found it impracticable to remove them. 

The village is situated about five 
miles above the Roman station, at 
Crawley Tower, upon the same river, 
which is most probably the ‘* Alanna 
Amnes” of Richard of Cirencester, 
who mentions six principal towns be- 
longing to the Macte; viz. Breme- 
nium, Ottadenia, Gadenia, Selgovia, 
Novantia, and Damnia, the sites of 
only two of which have been noticed, 
viz. Rochester and Howick, by Gene- 
ral Roy. 

A third I am confident is situated 
East of North Charlton, close upon 
the North road, about eight miles 
North of Alnwick, where, last spring, 
in removing the materials of a large 
cairn to mend the turnpike road, was 
found the skeleton of a very large man 
with a brass spear-head, inclosed in 
four stones, with a large cover. This 
mode of sepulture took place after the 
introduction of Christianity. 

From the account given by the “ ve- 
nerable Bede,” and mentioned by Lin- 
gard in his “ History of the Anglo- 
Saxon Church,” I have littl doubt 
that the remains of St. Cuthbert were 
removed from Lindesferne to this an- 
cient town by the Monks on the inva- 
sion of the Danes, when the Monas- 
tery of Coldingham was burnt, and the 
Nuns massacred. The éxpression of 
Bede certainly admits of this construc- 
tion : “ The most worthy of the Monks 

carried 
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carried the body of St. Cuthbert to the 
highest of the Northumbrian moun- 
tains, where they found refuge and 
security.” 

The British village is situated in an 
amphitheatre of high hills, and the 
great British road from the South, pass- 
ing the East end of Simonside Hill, the 
road from Billingham and Elsdon to 
the North, and from Chew Green and 
Reedwater, all unite at Alnham 
Church (which is built in a small Ro- 
man fortlet), where it passes by the 
hill to Lynhope, Langlesford, and 
Ricknewton, at the junction of the 
College’ and Beaumont, where was 
the earliest grazing for flocks and 
herds. 

On the adjoining hill across the 
Brewish, many foundations of houses 
are observable, scattered over a great 
extent of ground. J. SMart. 


Mr. Ursan, Polwhele, Nov. 7. 

i p- 315 your Correspondent R. J. 
has favoured us with some me- 

morials of the Baskerville family; 
among which we have an epitaph in 
memory of Sir Thomas Baskerville. 

Perhaps you will have no objection 
to insert the following, as a more com- 
plete copy of the original monumental 
inscription. 

It occurs in a MS. volume of Poems 
by my ancestor John Polwhele, who 
married a Baskerville. 


“In memorye of y® right worthye and 
valiant gentleman, S* Thomas Baskerville, 
Knighte, Cheife Com’ander of her Majes- 
ties Forces in Picardye, in y® service of y¢ 
French Kynge, who deceased there the 4th 
of June, 1597.” 


‘« These are the glories of a worthye praise, 
Which, noble haskerville, heere nowe are 
Teade 
In honour of thy life and latter daes, 
To number yee amongst the blessed dead. 
A pure regarde to the immortal! parte, 
A spotless minde, a bodye prone to paine, 
A giving hande, and an undaunted hearte, 
And all these vertues voyde of all disdaine ; 
And all these vertues yet not so unknowne, 
But Netherlands, Seas, Indies, Spaine, 
and France [owne, 
Can witnesse that these honours were thine 
Which they reserve thy merrit to advance, 
That valour should not perish voyde of fame, 
Nor noble deeds, but leave a noble name.” 


“‘This monument * is behinde y¢ high 
altar in y® Cathedrall Churche of St. Paul 


__™ It was destroyed at the Fire of London 
in 1666, 
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in London. He was my wife’s neare kins- 
man, descended from Earsly Castle in He- 
refordshire. J. P.” 

According ta the family-pedi " 
John Polwhele, Citar’ ot Parlia. 
ment for Tregony in 1640,) married a 
Baskerville “de agro Dorset.” 

Yours, &c. R. P. 


Mr. Ursan, Eastbourne, Oct. 11. 

faa following is a very curious 
version of the Lord’s Prayer, 

found among some old writings in 
Cornwall. The manuscript appears 
to be of about the age of Henry the 
Seventh. 

fader in hevne santefyyd be thy 
name let thy kyengdom com tow uss 
and thy wylt be fullfylled in erthe ass 
hyt ys in hevne grant uss or dayle 
bread & forgeve uss or trespas ass we 
forgeve the that have trespas us let us 
nosthe falle in te’tasy’s but delevyr us 
amen haylle’ marie fulle of grase dr 
lord ys w'in the blesyd be thu above 
all wemen & the fret *** 


The concluding address to the Vir- 
gin Mary appears incomplete. Some 
scribbling repetitions of the commence- 
ment of the Paper ensue, thus: ‘Our 
fader in hevyn sa Our fader.” It may be 
well to remark, that the letter f, is not, 
as it afterwards was, written ff at the 
beginning of a word ; though two lines, 
thus, §, one down and one up, (the 
origin of that ff,) are made use of in 
the formation of both the f and the 
f. The paper-mark is a shield con- 
taining three fleurs-de-lis, the arms of 
France. 

Yours, &c. D. G. 


—_e-— 
Ms. UrsBan, Nov. 3. 

AS you admitted into your last Ma- 
gazine an article containing a 
most unqualified, and were it correct, 
a most severe censure on the last Edi- 
tion of Debrett’s Peerage, I trust to 
your fairness to insert my reply Were 
I the only party interested, [ should 
not trouble you with a word upon the 
subject, but quietly suffer those of your 
readers who are conversant with the 
genealogies of our Nobility to judge 
between the GenEALoGIST and my- 
self: but if I were to permit an attack, 

soconfidently worded, to remain entirel 

unanswered, the interests of the wor 
entrusted to my superintendance might 

be in some degree affected. ‘ 
n 
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In the first place 1 must be allowed 
to quote one short passage from Mr. 
Genealogist’s communication ; it runs 
thus: ‘Speaking of the descendants 
of the Princess Mary Tudor, by Charles 
Brandon Duke of Suffolk, as the last 
instance of the marriage of a Princess 
of England with a subject, p. cxxxv. 
he names 31 families,” &c. Now, to 
all and sundry who have read Mr. G.’s 
communication in p. 286 * of your last 
number, and who have not read the 
account of the Royal Family in the last 
Edition of Debrett, I think it neces- 
sary to protest that the above specimen 
of fod ws English is Mr. G.'s own; 
not mine. I spoke of the Princess 
a marriage as the last instance of 
the kind; and of the descendants of 
that marriage as the nearest relatives 


(Nov. 
in blood of any English sabjects to 


the Sovereign of these realms; but [ 
really have not called the descendants 
the last instance of a marriage. To 
come, however, to more important 
points. The Genealogist proceeds to 
say, “‘ out of these thirty-one, fifteen I 
believe have no pretension (the greater 
part certainly no colourable pretension ) 
to this honour.” What a colourable 
pretension to a descent means, I con- 
fess myself ignorant: the Peers except- 
ed against either are descended from 
the Princess Mary, or they are not. 


Detailed accounts of how each one of 


the fifteen is so descended would oc- 
cupy too much of your valuable space ; 
but I send you the following four, 
taken at hazard. Let the Genealogist 
disprove them if he can. 


Henry Stanley, Earl of Derby =-Margaret Clifford. 





Ferdinando Earl of Derby.== 


John Egerton E. of Bridgwoter-F rances dau. & coh. 





William Earl of Derby.== 
j 





James Earl of Derby == 





nes 
Elizabeth m. David Ce- Mary, m.Rich.LordHer-  Ameliana Sophia, m. John Mar- 











cil Earl of Exeter== —_ bert of Cherbury.== quess of Athol. == 
= 7 eed oct | 
John E. of Exeter== Florentia, dau. & h. mar. John Duke of Athol.=- 
Rich. Herbert, wr T 
, Je ' 
Jobn E. of Exeter.== Francis Herbert, esq.== Susan, m. Wm. E. of sanmmaat 


Elizabeth, m. Charles 
Earl of ances 


co 
-John E. of Cork and 


Urania, m. Coulson 
Fellowes, mt i 





—— 
Urania, m. John Earl 





George, sdE. of Catharine, m. Cosmo 
Aberdeen.== George D.of Gordon. 
i } 





t 
George Lord Had- Alexander Dukeof 


Orrery of Portsmouth.== do, ob. met f Gordon, 1825. 
goed <enant : 
mund Earl of Cork JohnEarlofPortsmouth, | George Earl of Aber- 
and Orrery.== 1825. Aberdeen, 1825. 


Edmund Earl of Cork and Orrery, 1825. 
‘Having thus proved that the Gene- 
‘alogist is wrong in four instances out 
of his fifteen, I might fairly apply the 
adage, **ex pede Herculem™ to his 
critique, and leave your readers to as- 
sign him his proper rank in the scale 
of Genealogical knowledge. But, as 
I do not pretend to infallibility, I am 
not ashamed, even publicly, to confess 
and retract an error which I am aware 
of having committed, and [ therefore 
admit that in one instance the Genea- 
logist is clearly right. Lord Torring- 
ton’s name should not have been in 
the list. The fact is, the last Lord 
Torrington but one married a daugh- 
ter of the Earl of Cork and Orrery ; 





and his children of course are de- 
scended from the Princess Mary; and 
when abstracting the thirty-one names 
from collections made many years ago, 
I did not advert to the fact that t 
Lord Torrington who married was 
uncle, not father, of the present Vis- 
count. 

I am next taxed by the Genealogist 
with having omitted in my list five 
noble persons, viz. the Marchionesses 
of Cholmondeley and Bute; Lad 
Willoughby of Eresby; and the Earls 
of Guilford and Dunmore. Now as 
my list professes to be a selection only, 
I should not notice this accusation at 


all, but for the purpose of begging the 


Genea- 
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Genealogist in your next Number to 
inform me iol tee first four of the 
above are descended from the Princess 
Mary. If he does, he will command 
my hike for adding to my stock of 
information on a subject which has 
occupied much of my leisure; if he 
does not, he must allow me to con- 
clude that hé cannot, and to recom- 
mend him in future to be more sure 
of his own assertions before he cen- 
sures others. 

The mistake about Lord Bayning 
is hardly worthy of serious notice. If 
the Genealogist should ever have to 
correct an annual Peerage, he will 
know from experience the difficulty, 
and often the impossibility of obtain- 
ing accurate information respecting 
the present state of families. It is a 
pity, however, that the Genealogist 
should have suffered the same error to 
run, as this has, through six Editions 
of the Work before he condescended 
to denounce it. 

That the whole arrangement of the 
Work has in my hands been com- 
pletely transposed; or that any par- 
tial spirit has led to curtailment or 
amplification, I most positively deny ; 
whether the alterations I have judged 
it expedient to make are for the worse 
or otherwise, I am very well content 
to leave the publick to judge. I must 
be more sure of the nealogist’s 
friendly intentions, and of his capacity 
to advise, than the specimen before me 
will authorize, before I consult his opi- 
nions upon the subject. 


Tue Epiror or 
Desrett’s PEERAGE. 


—_—@— 
Mr. Ursan, Westminster, Oct.7. 
HE following additional particu- 
lars respecting Wilsdon, co. Mid- 
dlesex (see vol. xctt. ii. p. 577) may 


be ay oe 

The Church has lately been shut up 
and whitewashed, &c. About twent 
years ago, and also in 1821, the Churc 
underwent repairs. During these re- 
parations the buttresses were ornament- 
ed with flat tiles; the windows of the 
nave modernised with common sash 
frames, and rounded in the interior. 
The tower (which contains six bells) 
has a yery venerable appearance; the 
window on the upper story is very 
much decayed ; and the tower is finished 


Present state of Wilsdon Church, Middlesex. 
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bya low pyramidal roof. One or two 
narrow single-light openings have been 
made on the basement story, to admit 
light to the stairs leading to the organ 
ge lery. The doorway at the West end 
as a neat sage not shewn 

in your view. A twenty years 
theChureh was new pewed, Breen 
two exceptions ; the repairers having 
carefully preserved the pew opposite the 
reading-desk, on the door of which are 
carved the arms of Roberts,—a family, 
which, though now extinct, was once 
of some consequence in this sequestered 
village. The organ gallery was erected 
about 1821, and is the only galleryin the 
Church. To a pew under this gallery, 
the beautiful Saxon font, unnoticed 
by me has been removed since 
your Correspondent **T. W. J.” com- 
municated a representation of it. This 
situation is extremely inconvenient, 
owing to the want of light: indeed 
so dark is this part of the Church, 
there being no West window, that it 
is almost impossible to distinguish any 
of the sculpture on the font. This re- 
moval is much to be regretted, as the 
former situation was far preferable. 
If removal was necessary, care should 
have been taken to place it in a more 
advantageous position (it being the 
most interesting relic in the Church), 
rather than thus shamefully to hide 
its beauties. On the South side of the 
Chancel is a door-way, for many years 
blocked up, but which, being re-opened, . 
has all the appearance of a modern 
entrance. In the nave, against each 
of the archivaults, dividing it from the 
South and only aile, is a hatchment, 
the arms on which I regret not hav- 
ing time to copy, as they are unnoticed 
by Lysons. The chancel is very plain; 
the East window contains a few pieces 
of painted glass, with the letter W. 
and two coats of arms, which I could 
not distinguish. The altar-screen is 
decorated with Corinthian pilasters, 
and other unsuitable ornaments. On 
the North side, immediately under a 
window, is a small piece of sculptured 
stone, probably the remains of a table 
monument or stone stall; the former. 
of which I think most probable, The 
window above contains some plain 
pieces of painted glass. Adjoining this, 
a doorway leads to a neat square room, 
used as a vestry. In the —— at the 
East end of the South and only aile are 
the Brandsbury pews, and in the ya 
jows 
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dows are the arms and quarterings of 
the family of Roberts, as follow. In 
the South window are these six coats : 
I. Argent, six pheons Sable, on a chief 
of the second a greyhound of the first 
gorged Or. IL. quarterly of six; 1, 
3 and 5, Argent a demi-griffin Sable, 
crowned with an eastern crown Or. 
2, 4, and 6, Gules. III. Azure three 
leopards’ heads caboshed Argent, lan- 

Gules. IV. Argent, a chevron 

tween three Cornish choughs. V. 
Gules, a chevron Ermine, between 
three lions rampant Argent. VI. as I. 
Crest, - a ——. Argent -_ bg 
a greyhound Argent, r ules. 
Matic, Nec sane sdladeotles vic- 
totia forti. In the East window of 
this chapel the arms of Roberts im- 
paling, Argent, a demy-griffin Sable, 
crowned as before Or. The entrance 
to the South aile from the Church- 
yard is through a Gothic doorway 
under an attached wooden porch, in 
which are seats. 

In the Church-yard are numerous 
grave-stones and memorials; many of 
the latter are wooden tablets sup- 
ported by upright wooden posts. On 
the South side are several small 
houses. 

In the village, at the junction of 
the two roads, leading to Wilsdon 
Church and the Harrow-road, is a 
plain small brick Chapel, erected in 
1818 by the Home Missionary So- 
ciety. Nearer the Church is Wilsdon- 

n; between this and the Church 
is. the Charity-school, a plain brick 
building, in which above 20 boys, 
and a_ nearly equal number of girls, 
are educated, and a public-house, the 
sign of the sia bells, is the village 

ost-office. 

_ Near the Kilburn Wells, about two 
months ago, the foundation was laid 
for a chapel of ease; and is already 


roofed in. It is expected to be open- 
ed at Christmas. ” I. T'S. 
—o— 
Mr. Ursan, Nov. 5. 


N Speed's ‘* Theatre of the Empire 

of Great Britain,” printed in 1676, 
is the following account of Stonehenge, 
which is related not as.a conjecture, 
but as if it were at that time an uncon- 
troverted and generally -received opi- 
nion. I would just premise that it is 
subjoined to a small engraving of 
Stonehenge, placed according to the 
old fashion, in one corner of the map 
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of Wiltshire, round which are these 
three sentences : ° ‘ 

** Aurelius Ambrosius, buryed at Stone- 
heng, anno 500.” 

** Anno 516, Uterpendryon, buryed at 
Stoneheng.” 

** Anno 546, Constanc, king of britanie, 
buryed at Stonheng.” 


The account is as follows: | 
‘* This ancient monument was erected by 


Aurelius, surnamed Ambrosius, King of the 
Brittaines, whose nobility in the raigne of 
Vortiger (his countryes scourge), about the 
yere of Christ 475, by treachery of y¢ 
Saxons on a daye of parley, were there 
slaughtered, and their Soles there in- 
terred. In memory whereof, this king Au- 
rel. caused this trophye to be set up. Ad- 
mirable to posterityes both in forme and 
quantytye. e matter thereof are stones 
of great bignes, conteynyng twenty-eighte 
foot and more in length, and tenn in breadth ; 
these are set in y® ground by towe and 2, 
and a third laide gatewise over thwart, fastned 
with tenons and mortaises wrought in the 
same, wb seeme very dangerous to all that 
passe thereunder, e forme is rounde, 
and as it semeth hath bene circulated with 
three rankes of these stones, many whereof 
are now fallen downe, and the uttermost 
standing conteyneth in compass three hun- 
dred foot by measure of assise. They all 
are roughe and of a graye colour, standing 
within a trench that hath bene much 
deeper. In this place this foresayd king 
Aurelius, with 2 more of y* Britishe kings 
his successors, have bene buryed with many 
more of their nobilitye, and in this place 
under little bankes, to this daye are founde 
by digging bones of mighty men, and ar- 
moure of large and ancient fashion. Not 
farr hence is sene the ruines of an ould 
fortresse, thought by some to be.built there 
by the Romaines when this kingdom was 
possessed by their emperours.” Ss. 


- es 
Mr. Urnan, Soremby; nearSpitsby, 
Nov. 6. 


Cypearve that much interest has 
lately been excited in the public 
pers respecting that illustrious martyr 
ishop Hooper, who suffered for. the 
Protestant faith in the reign of Queen 
Mary, I beg leave to say that | have 
in my ion an original half-len 
rtrait (im penifontn) of that cele- 
rated prelate, by Holbein, in good 
preservation. It is on board, and is 
marked J. H. 1551. It formerly be- 
longed to my father the late Rev. Ro- 
bert Uvedale, D. D. Rector of Langton 
near. Spilsby, in whose family it had 
been from time immemorial. 
Yours, &c. W.‘UvepAte. 
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REVIEW OF NEW PUBLICATIONS. 





75. Modern Wilts, Part III. Hundred of 
Branch and Dole. Folio. pp. 232. 
Nichols and Son. 

te history of this fine County 

proceeds regularly and annually ; 
and we have now before us the com- 
lete history of the Vale of the River 

Wil . We cannot expect that in the 
local description of an extensive Coun- 
ty, each Hundred should be equally in- 
teresting in history and anecdote; but 
hitherto our Author has been fortunate 
in his two preceding Hundreds, and 
this Third Portion is rendered valua- 
ble by the records of the Royal Mo- 
nastery at Wilton, which has hitherto 
been but partially noticed by former 
historians. 

In the Preface our Author pays a 
just tribute to the memory of his late 
coadjutor the Rev. Mr. Offer, who 
lived only to complete his valuable ac- 
count of Wilton, and to overthrow the 
opinion of Camden and his followers, 
“that this place was formerly called 
Ellandune.”” (See p. 57.) 

Alluding to the loss of his able as- 
sistant, Sir Richard Hoare says, 

“In a work of enterprize, the aid 
of a friendly hand may be a 
sary to complete the labours of pro- 
ector, who has neither the courage, the 

isure, uor all the acquisitions for perform- 
ing the favourite task which he has other- 
wise matured. (Pursuits of Literature.) — 

And such (says our Author) were his feel- 

ings immediately after the decease of his 

worthy friend and coadjutor, to whom the 

most important article in this Hundred (i.e. 

Wilton) is solely due.” . 
We cannot expect much genealogi- 

cal matter in a district which belong- 

ed for the most part to the rich Mo- 
nastery of Wilton, and now to the fa- 
mily of Hefbert, whose noble man- 
sion-house, with its valuable contents, 
must ever command the attention of 
the publick. Of this oe is a —_ 
excellent engraving by Higham, from 

a drawing mx Teen, previously 

to the alterations made by James Wyatt, 

when many of its beautiful appendages 
were destroyed. 

The Parish of Wilton, from its an- 
tiquity and local importance, occu- 
pics a considerable portion of the Hun- 

red of Branch and Dole, and many 

Gent. Mac. November, 1825, 


interesting particulars are recorded by 


our industrious Author. 

“< Few in this of the kingdom 
(says Sir Richard) can lay a higher claim to 
— » or is more worthy of the notice 
of jocal historian than Wilton. As a 
Borough, we find from the Hundred Rolls, 
that by its early charters it enjoyed the now 
almost obsolete, but then important privi- 
leges of return of writs, de namio vetito, 
view of frank- » right of pit and gal- 
lows, assize of bread and ale, the liberty of 
appointing its own coroners, and other 
royalties, as fully and freely as the citizens 
of London and Winchester ; and its ancient 
and wealthy Abbey of Benedictine Nuns, its 
churches, hospitals, and other religious or 
charitable establishments ; and, lastly, the 
splendid mansion of Wilton House, with its 
treasures of ancient and modern art, will each 
claim our attention and require separate and 
careful investigation. 

‘It has been conjectured, and with every 
appearance of probability, that this town 
derived its name from river, and after- 
wards communicated it to the county, Wil- 
tunescire ; as being not only the occasional 
residence of the West Saxon Kings, but 
the place where the Sy Court in all 

times was regularly and statedly as- 
soubied: nothing sr pli be more Oa 
ral than this derivation. Rivers, mountains, 
and forests, must ever be matters of import- 
ant consideration to a newly settled people, 
or one emerging from barbarism; and con- 
sequently we shall find, that to these great 
natural features of a country, or to some 
circumstance or situation with reference to 
them, may be traced most of the names of 
primitive settlements.” 

Of the celebrated Monastery of Wil- 
ton, the Author has presented some 
interesting notices. Tanner says that 
it owes its origin to Weoxstan or 
Wolstan, the famous Earl or Duke of 
Welstan, who first instituted a chan- 
try or college of secular priests ; but it 
appears from Dugdale and other an- 
cient historians, that King Alfred hav- 
ing routed the Danes not fur from this 
place, A. D. 871, built a nunnery on 
the site of the Royal palace here for an 
Abbess and twelve Religious, and 
caused the Nuns of St. Mary, twenty- 
six in number, to come to this new 
house. King Edward, senior, and 
King Edgar, were great benefactors to 
this Sc aceenry, the latter for the 

oO 
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of his natural daughter St. Edith, a 
nun, and, as some state, Abbess here ; 
she was afterwards canonized, and be- 
came the patron of this Abbey, which 
was of the Benedictine order. The 
following notices of this saint and her 
mother Wulfryth —s amusing to 
the admirers of legendary lore. 

*€Walfryth or Wultrnde, the mother of 
St. Edith by King Edgar, was educated 
here, and after her return to the convent 
rose to the dignity of Abbess, which she ap- 
pears to have retained a considerable time. 
According to the Lapeoiey writers, she 
brought up her daughter in the strictest 
rules of monastic discipline, and made her- 
self such progress in all virtues, that after 
her death she also was honoured as a Saint. 
During her rule the Monastery was placed 
under that of St. Benedict, namely, about 
the year 972; since which time it was always 
of the Benedictine Order, as indeed were all 
the most ancient religious establishments in 
this kingdom. About this period also the 
bones of St. Iwius or Yweg were ope 
in this church, the occasion of which is by 
the Monkish writers attributed to miracle. 
This saint was a Welchman by birth, the 
son of Bravo, and pupil of Cuthbert Bishop 
of Lindisfarne. After his death, some clerks 
who bore the sacred reliques were kindly re- 
ceived by the Abbess Wulfryth, and enter- 
tained for the night. The reliques had been 
deposited on the altar, and in the morning 
when about to depart, the unfortunate 
priests found their casket so firmly fixed in 
its situation that no force was sufficient to 
remove it. The Abbess, we are informed, 
gave them two thousand shillings by way of 
consoling them for their loss, and they de- 
parted sorrowful. If we may venture to 
divest this story of its miraculous appendage, 
the fact most plainly was, that the Abbess 
purchased the Gan of St. Iwius, and added 
them to the treasures of her monastery ; 
for that this is his depositum is allowed on 
all hands. Here also, as Leland informs us 
from an ancient MS., was interred St. Wul- 
fryth herself under a sumptuous marble 
tomb. 

«¢ Sr. Epirn has frequently been called 
Abbess of Wilton; but as she died young, 
and during the life-time of her mother, this 
could not have been the case. We are in- 
formed indeed by the historians, that when 
only 15 years of age, her father King Edgar 

pointed her Abbess of Winchester, of 
Herking, and of a third monastery, the 
name of which has not been preserved, but 
that she humbly declined superiority, 
and chose to remain in her own community, 
subject to her mother. She was born at 
Kemsing in Kent, a. D. 961; the year, 
therefore, in which she refused these ho- 
nours must be a. D, 976, about which time 
it is evident by the charters of Edgar al- 
ready cited, that Wulfryth was Abbess. It 


[Nov. 
is asserted also in her Legend, that on the 


murder of Edward the Martyr by the ambi- 
tious Elfrida, a. p. 978, man the nobles 
proposed to take her from the convent and 


lace her on the throne. But considering 

er sex, her illegiti , and her profession, 
I can scarcely think such a | 
was seriously made by any except , 
who now felt his power declining, and who 
was as remarkable for his ambition as his 
sanctity. Elfrida had excited hatred by her 
cruelty, and her son Ethelred the Unread 
was notoriously incapable, yet St. Edith 
shewed full as much prudence in rejecting 
the Crown, as her flatterers did in offering it. 
From the Legend of St. Dunstan we learn 
that she built the church of St. Dennis in 
Wilton, to the dedication of which she in- 
vited that Archbishop, and pointed it out 
te him as the place of her future rest. She 
survived this ceremony only forty-three days, 
and dying Sept. 16, a. D. 984, in the 28d 
year of her age, was buried by St. Dunstan 
in the new church which she had founded.” 


Wilton has been the theatre of great 


events in the early periods of our his- | 


tory; and as it is the first object of 
the Topographer to give consequence 
to the places he undertakes to describe, 
Sir Richard has minutely detailed man 
important occurrences connected wit 
this ancient Borough. 

*« During the violent contests between 
Stephen aud the Empress Maud, this place, 
from its opulence and importance, could 
scarcely avoid feeling some of the effects of 
civil dissension. Gervase of Canterbury in- 
forms us, that the Empress, having received 
homage and benediction at Winchester, 

roceeded thence to Wilton; where Theo- 

id, Archbishop of Canterbury, came to 
meet her, and salute her as Queen. So 
~~ a multitude of people, adds he, had 

ocked together, that even the h to 
the gates could scarcely contain them. She 
staid here during the festival of Easter, and 
then proceeded to Reading. But shortly 
after, namely, in 1143, according to the 
same author, King Stephen, after many 
plunderings of churches, and burnings and 
devastations of villages, arrived in this town 
with his brother the Bishop of Winchester, 
and a large force, intending to convert the 
monastery into a place of military defence, 
to restrain the excursions of the garrison of 
Salisbury, which had done much for the 
Empress, in opposition to his interests. 
He does not seem to have proceeded far in 
the projected work, when Robert Earl of 
Gloucester, hastily collecting his forces, 
came upon Wilton suddenly about sun-set, 
and set fire to the town on every side. The 
Kinz, who had taken up his residence with- 
in the precincts of the monastery, and ex- 
pected no danger, was so alarmed at the 
sudden attack, that he took to a disgraceful 
flight ; and leaving behind him his a 
s 
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his plate, and every thing valuable 
reac Eecheshet with the Bishop his 
brother, under the cover of darkness.” 


In a little valley branching off from 
the Wily, we have some interesting 
examples of Norman architecture, in 
three different churches, which have 
been well engraved by Basire; and 
also a fine monument at Great Wish- 
ford of its ancient inhabitant, Sir Ri- 
chard Grobham Howe. 


—@— 

76. The Life of Paul Jones, from original 
Documents in the Possession of John 
Henry Sherburne, Esq. Register of the 
Navy of the United States. 8vo. pp. 320. 
Murray. 

BEFORE entering upon the review 
of this work, we beg to lay down cer- 
tain premises. 1. That Paul Jones 
was not an American. 2. That the 
American war was a civil war. 3. 
That American war naval-fighting 
was, with very few exceptions, not 
spirit-proof. 4, That our American 
war ministry was a feeble one. 5. 
That the merit of Jones, and of all 
the officers in the American service, is 
and must be English, and is not greater 
nor so great as that of many gallant 
warriors who fought under the British 
flag in the subsequent revolutionary 


war. 

John Paul [Jones] was the son of 
John Paul, a gardener, and was born 
July 1747, at Abergland in the stew- 
artry of Kirkcudbright in Scotland. He 
received the rudiments of his educa- 
tion at the parochial school of Kirk- 
bean. The contiguity of his residence 
to Solway Firth, gave him an early 
predilection for a seafaring life ; and at 
the age of twelve he was apprenticed 
toa merchant in the American trade. 
When his apprenticeship was expired, 
he made several trading voyages, and suf- 
fered from the ill conduct of his partner. 
In 1773 he was arranging the affairs 
of a brother who had died intestate in 
Virginia, and was (probably through 
pecuniary difficulties) then fring in a 
very retired manner in America. About 
the time mentioned he adopted the 
name of Jones. In the 28th year of 
his age, he offered his services to Con- 
gress, and was appointed a first Lieu- 
tenant in the American Navy. The 
Alfred, in which he was employed, 
proved unsuccessful, but the courts- 
martial held in consequence were so 
advantageous to the reputation of Jones, 
that he was appointed to the command 
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of the Providence, a sloap of 12 six- 
pounders. When Congress directed 
the building of thirteen frigates, he 
was, however, disappointed in obtain- 
ing the command of one. He was 
not discouraged, but wisely exhibited 
zeal, by memorializing the American 
Goverament concerning the improve- 
ment of their Navy, and cruizing very 
successfully against our trade. He also 
lanned expeditions against the New- 
oundland fishery, coast of Africa, &c. 
Such was American war fighting on 
our part, that he escaped in his hum- 
ble sloop two frigates, after a sha 
contest with one of them. In 17 
he commanded a — against Isle 
Royal, made several captures, and soon 
after was promoted to the rank of a 
Captain. In his command of the 
Ranger, he made a descent upon 
Whitehaven, spiked the cannon in 
the fort, la a boat's crew in St. 
Mary’s Isle (which crew without his 
approbation carried away the Earl of 
Selkirk's plate), and captured the, Drake 
of twenty guns, off Carrickfergus, the 
Captain and Lieutenant of the Drake 
being both killed. 

That a single frigate could effect all 
this in the very chops of the channel, 
was evidently neglect in our Govern- 
ment. The steed was stolen, because 
they did not lock the stable-door. But 
there was another error. The treat- 
ment of the American prisoners of 
war in England was so impolitically 
harsh*, that every American sailor 
was thus stimulated to prefer death to 
captivity; and as the naval tactics of 
the two countries were the same, and 
as locality of birth was the only dis- 
tinction between English and Ameri- 
cans, it is not to be wondered at that the 
latter were successful: but could they 
have been so, if they had not been of 
English character and habits? The 
merit of success is due to Great Bri- 
tain, if the answer to this question be 
the just one. It appears also, that 
they would have been much more 
mischievous to us, if there had not 
existed in their Navy the very evil 
which certain of our popular Reform- 
ers want to introduce into our own, 
and which would have the same re- 
sult, as their pretended amelioration of 
the Combination Laws.—We allude 
to the proposed Trials by Jury, and 





* Subscriptions were raised for them in 
the towns of England. 


abolition 
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abolition of corporal punishment in 
regard to naval and military service. 

Splendid as had been his [Jones's 
successes, he was convinced tht had i 
been supported, much more might 
have Eras A great want of aha 
nation had been always t in his men; 
the American common sailors carrying their 
notions of Civil! Government on board a man- 
of-war, imagined that they had a right to 
be consulted whenever any extraordinary 
duty was to be performed. Jones had been 
formed in a very different schvol ; he was a 
strict disciplinarian, and required every thing 
to be pe with the most rigid punc- 
tuality and obedience. But he was well 
acquainted with the faults of the American 
naval system, and his ambition was to re- 
form it. His patience was, however, some- 
what taxed, w oe ae to his 
consort the Drake, he found them totally 
disregarded, and that Lieutenant Simpson, 
who commanded the prize, did not consider 
himself amenable to his authority.” P. 41. 

Jones then proceeded to Brest, the 
American Commissioners (though the 
descendants of John Bull in the old 
country would have died first) having 
landed to solicit the aid of France; 
and certain it is that a man who could 
fight an English vessel of war, at par, 
was deemed a wonderful acquisition by 
both countries, indicative of the possi- 
bility of kicking Great Britain into the 
sea like a foot-ball. Sir Richard Gren- 
vill (says Evelyn, Miscellanies, 664) 
with but 180 soldiers (of which 90 
were sick and useless) in the ship Re- 
venge, maintained a conflict for 24 
hours against 50 Spanish galleons, 
sinking four of their best vessels ;” but, 
compared with Paul Jones, Grenville 
was only Tom Thumb to King Ar- 
thur. 

After Jones landed (for he delighted 
in the union of Mars and Venus), he 
wrote a polite letter to the Countess of 
Selkirk, in order to éffect a restoration 
of the’ plate, an honourable delicacy of 
feeling, which it seems philosopher 
Franklin (p. 48) did not think it worth 
Jones’s while to consult. It was, how- 
ever, a within the reach of Lord 
Selkirk. Jones next tried to obtain 
rewards for his men, but his adopted 
countrymen had no money so to do. 
He was not, however, disgusted. He 
required fast-sailing ships of force suffi- 
cient to'repel our cruizing frigates, and 
proposed to harass and plunder our 
coasts ; and that the interests of Reli- 
gion and Morals might not be forgot- 
ten also, he writes that he was in great 


? 


want of a chaplain. We think-s0 too; 

but as it may amuse our readers to see 

Paul Jones in the character of a Bi- 

shop, we shall give his own account 

S the sort of ionist he desired to 
ave: 


«] ous wish Sste te 0 Set bar 
ing and of letters, 
oan writes the French yo eee 
elegance and ee ; itical rea- 
sons, it would be well if he were a Clergy- 
man of the Protestant profession, whose 
sanctity of manners, and happy natural prin- 
ard sae diffuse unanimity and 
through the ship; and if to these 
essentials were added the talent of writing 
fast and in fair characters, such a man 
would necessarily be worthy the hi 
confidence, and might therefore assure him- 
self of my esteem and friendship Pe: should 
always have a place at my table, - 
Gan cheneel should te entecly wdc bis 
direction.” P. 59. 


Thus the Chaplain was not to be 
Jones’s spiritual instructor, but Cap- 
tain’s clerk and ship’s steward besides. 
A command in the French service was 
not, however, so easily to be obtained ; 
for the native officers did not like to 
serve under a foreigner, nor was it pru- 
dent to put one over their heads. Jones, 
who he says himself, “‘ drew his sword 
only from principles of philanthropy, 
and in support of the dignity of hu- 
man nature! ! but spoiled these he- 
roics by an honest confession that his 
desire for fame was infinite,” had re- 
ceived a foolish promise from. the 
Prince of Nassau, that he would ac- 
ors J him (Jones) as a volunteer, 
and had the vexation to find the Prinee 
retreat. Jones then wrote a letter to 
the King (Louis a and such was 
the efiect of his appeal, that he was 
appointed to the command of the Du- 
ras of 40 guns. This appellation of 
the ship Jones, from his respect to 
Franklin, begged to change to the 
“‘ Bon Homme Richard,” from Frank- 
lin’s authorship of ‘‘ Poor Richard’s 
Almanack,” though ‘‘ Bon Homme 
Benjamin’’ would evidently have been 
more intelligible. Difficulties and de- 
lays, however, occurred again. The 
object of Jones's expedition was to 
land suddenly near all important towns 
of Great Britain that were within a 
reasonable march, and put them to 


high ransoms, under the threat of 
burning them (p. 78); but the French 
Court thought the scheme improve- 
able into a general invasion, — 

they 
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deseents of Jones, whom they thought 
another Coriolanus, had a great chance 
of being successful. (p. 79.) How- 
ever, as it would be a useful diversion 
in favour of the grand project, on the 
19th of April, 1779, the American 
may —_— an 42 
ns, iance ns, 30 
om, Cerf 18 oun eet the Ven- 
geance 12 guns, sailed from L’Orient, 
under the command of the Honourable 
Commodore John Paul Jones. The 
object was to surprise Leith, and ex- 
tort a ransom of 200,000/. from his 
brother Scotchmen; but want of co- 
operation in the French officers, a sud- 
den storm, and a large body of troops 
at Edinburgh, prevented the execu- 
tion of the scheme. The next event 
was the celebrated action with the 
Serapis, the parallel of which is not to 
be found in the naval annals of any 
nation. (p. 87.) Now this is reall 
too mach for any one acquainted wit 
the exploits of Nelson, and of many 
other heroes of the late Revolutionary 
War. The fact was, that Jones be- 
ing a British subject, would, if cap- 
tured, have been hanged as a traitor, 
and therefore chose the least of two 
evils ; and that Captain Pearson struck 
his flag because Same — 
up to the support ones. 0 
the French commander of that ap 
did not do his duty towards Jones *, 
Capt. Pearson could not tell that, and 
to him it must have appeared waste of 
life without object, to continue so un- 
equal a contest ; especially as his main- 
mast had gone overboard, and he could 
not escape! ‘Let us suppose that he 
had not ‘struck, and that the Bon 
Homme had sunk,—what then? The 
Alliance would have borne down upon 
him with impunity. In fact, as stated 
in p. 101, “*the Serapis struck to 


Jones's ship and the 32 gun frigate.” 
Jones made further redations at 
Hull among the merchantmen, and 


then ‘sailed to the Texel. Here he 
found our Ambassador Sir Joseph 
Yorke demanding of their High 
Mightinesses the restitution of the 
English ships, and the delivery unto 
the King his master of a certain Paul 
Jones, ‘a subject of the King, who, 





according to treaties and the laws of 

*A he wished Jones to be sunk 
or taken, and capture the Serapis him- 
self easily. ' 
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they sapiently inferred, from the lucky 


war, could only be considered as a re- 
bel and a pirate. P. 104. 

The Dutch Government declined 
interference, and Jones and the Ame- 
ricans were successfully intriguing with 
them, as they had done with the French, 
** to declare war against Great Britain, 
and join the common cause.” 

ow there is a simple mode of try- 
ing the effects of physick; i. e. 
- ing it. The gr 9 Dutch, 
taking American ick, brought 
p hae upon themselves a revelation and 
a military despotism, which hurled the 
Bourbons and the Orange family from 
their thrones. 

«Verily (says our author), the French 
Cabinet had their reward. The men 
who, authorized by their secret instructions, 
hastened to assist rebellion in the colonies 
of a friendly power, returned to exercise in 
~ own country a retributive vengeance.” 

18. 

Jones escaped to France; and we 
suppose, through not ts a Chap- 
lain with him there, thought only of 
Fielding’s addition to the code of ho- 
nour, arising from the connection of 
Mars and Venus, viz. ‘‘ that challenges 
to love and to fight are both to be ac- 
cepted.” He had acquired much fame 
as a warrior, and of course was a fa- 
vourite with the women. In p. 143, 
we have an erotic poetical effusion to 
a Miss Dumas. In p. 153, a love-sick 
Delia, a sentimental lass, who would 
willingly have been the lowest of his 
crew, ee he would but take her with 
him to America. Jones, however, 
left her to wear the willow, in order 
to jgain a Countess de Lavendahl. 
This coquet, after having flirted with 
him, banded Jones over to her hus- 
band, as soon as the former proposed a 
secret correspondence, “ — asto- 
nished at his audacity ” (p. 156); but 
nevertheless, not willing to draw either 
into a duel, concluded her letter with 
a request that he would shew the 
Count, her husband, every civility as 
he passed throngh L,'Orient. The real 
object seems to have been a joint ex- 
pedition of the Count with Jones, by 
sea and land (see p. 158), for whic 
the fair Countess was tickling Jones 
like a trout. Several Frenchmen, glad 
of opportunities of display, wanted also 
to join him as volunteers; the mean- 
ing of all which is, that, as the Baron 
de Stael informs us, the public service 


is on the Continent the sole means of 
acquiring rank and fortune. By the 
avour 
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favour of Franklin, Jones was put in 
command of the American frigate Al- 
liance ; and as soon as he was in that 
situation, found that a Mr. Arthur 
Lee, a bitter enemy of Franklin, and 
a M. Landais, had Taid various plots to 
yuin him. Jones, however, got over 
it, and in his efforts so to do, rests his 
claims to patronage upon his hostility 
to the English, and the mischief to be 
done to them through their commerce, 
and incursions on their coasts. A 
reater man than Jones, Napoleon 
Rimself, made the attempt with the 
whole power of France, and that of 
all the Continent. In the American 
war, the French, &c. (&c. only. were 
the mastives engaged with the lion 
Nero; but in that which followed, 
they found that they had Wallace to 
deal with ; and we can certainly ven- 
ture to say, with regard to Jones’s 
preposterous derogations of Great Bri- 
tain, that Nelson would have punished 
his presumption by suspension at the 
yard-arm as a traitor, at the end of a 
month. The conquest of America by 
Great Britain was a physical impossi- 
bility; and, because this was seen 
through, they persuaded the French 
that the subjugation of the parent 
country was only to burn a fishing 
town without a garrison,—armies after 
armies vanquished in Spain,—fleets 
after fleets destroyed,—the tremendous 
Napoleon chained upon the rock of St. 
Helena;—*‘ and yet nothing can pa- 
rallel the engagement of Paul Jones 
with the Serapis !” We really are petri- 
fied by this bombastic gorgon’s head. 
But the Americans confess that they 
never had a naval officer equal in va- 
lour and talent to Jones. rue; but 
that man was not an American. God 
send them as many brave officers and 
as many blessings as they desire, as 
long as they have natural feelings to- 
wards the glorious land of their fore- 
fathers. ‘To talk now of the tyranny 
of Great Britain, is utter nonsense ; 
and had his father, uncle, or brother, 
or cousin, been inservice on board the 
Serapis, and killed by the fire of the 
Bou Homme Richard, John Paul 
Jones would have buried them with 
funeral honours, and vindicated trea- 


n. 

These, however, are matters of prin- 
ciple ; and we should not notice them, 
if these American. narratives did not 
shew an insuperable propensity to de- 
grade their ancestors, and with, such 


trumpery conquests as that of Paul 
Jones,—a traitor fighting to prevent 
being hanged, and canting with the 
Americans and French under the os- 
tentation of patriotism, to gratify his 
own ambition. We are forced into 
these remarks, by insulting misrepre- 
sentations. Every body knows, that 
after Rodney set the example of break- 
ing the line, victory attended the Eng- 
lish. Paul Jones represents this very 
circumstance in the following light, 
viz. that the English did so from igno- 
rance of superior French naval tactics ; 
that is, that they broke the line from 
ignorance! Clarke’s quarto volume 
of course never had existence. Paul 
was artfully persuading the French, 
that they might gain a victory by keep- 
ing the line of battle; and to support 
this, he tells some bouncing stories, 


“The English, who boast so much of 
their Navy, never fought a ranged battle on 
the ocean before the war that is now ended. 
The battle off Ushant was, on their part, 
like their former ones, irregular; and Ad- 
miral Keppell could only justify himself by 
the example of Hawke in our remembrance, 
and of Russell in the last century, From 
that moment the English were forced to 
study and to imitate the French in their 
evolutions. They never gained any advan- 
tage when they had to do with equal force, 
and the unfortunate defeat of Count de 
Grasse, was owing more to the unfavoure- 
ble circumstance of the wind coming a-head 
four points at the beginning of the battle, 
which pat his fleet into the order of eche- 
quier, when it was too late to tack, and of 
calm and currents afterwards, which brought 
on an entire disorder, than to the Admi- 
ralship or even the vast superiority of Rod- 
ney, who had forty sail of the line against 
thirty, and five thrae-deckers inst one. 
By the accounts of some of the French offi- 
cers, Rodney might as well have been asleep, 
not having made a second signal during the 
battle, so that every Captain did as he 
pleased.” P. 183. 


We are acquainted with officers 
who were in that action. It is true 
that after Rodney had. broken the 
line, a calm sprung. up, and our ships 
were left in the midst of the enemy, 
without power on either side to avail 
themselves of. tactics. The French 
had taken on board the day before a 
quantity of live oxen for fresh provi- 
sions, and had not had time to stow 
them. When the broadsides com- 
menced, the poor distracted animals on 
the decks, in their wild motions, baf- 


fled all order, and gave that advantage 
to 
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to our Admiral. But this is all of 
which we could ever hear. Paul. Jones 
adds, 


««The English are very deficient in sig- 
nals as well as in naval tactics.” P. 184. 


Sir Home Popham has, we believe, 
most im ntly improved the for- 
mer; and, for the latter, let the late 
war speak. Paul says, that he never 
knew any thing of naval tactics till 
he was acquainted “with that great 
tactician Count d’Orvilliers and his 


judicious assistant the Chevalier du 


Pavillion,” p. 185. Now those great 
tactics were merely to escape defeat, 
not to gain victory; but the English 
broke the line, and what became of 
the great tacticians? 

Here ended Paul’s days of glory. 
Exeept as a diplomatist, and a Rear 
Admiral under the Russian service, in 
which he defeated the Turks (as the 
Greeks have done by fire-ships only), 
we hear no more of Paul Jones. The 
Proditori nulla fides followed him 
wherever he went. His bravery and 
talent were respected, but his princi- 
ples were questioned. The Court of 
Denmark pensioned him, to buy off a 
dangerous man ; and the Empress Ca- 
tharine made a tool of him as long as 
he was wanted: but to suppose that 
the Monarchs of Europe would en- 
tangle themselves with him and the 
republican doctrines of America, was 
utterly absurd. Catharine soaped his 
nose with the order of St. Anne, then 
pulled it, and he retired into France, 
assigning his dismissal to the intrigues 
of the English, and died at Paris in 
June 1791. The National Assembly 
went into mourning on account of his 
death, and no doubt wore the same 
clothes for many of their own relatives, 
whom the flattery of Paul Jones and 
the polities of America had brought 
to an untimely end by the guillotine. 

We will, however, do justice to the 
really great personal merits of Paul 
Jones. Born in obscurity, with the 
consciousness of superior talents, Ame- 
rica presented an opening for the exer- 
tion of them, which he never could 
have found in the old countries, with- 
out going through the usual routine of 
service, which at the age of twenty- 
eight was impracticable. In com- 
merce he had been unsuccessful ; and 
desperation made him an adventurer. 
Qualified for a hero, as a warrior, a 
Statesman, and as a gentleman, he 





showed invincible bravery, masterly 
diplomacy, and chivalrous courtesy ; 
but what shall we say to his unnatural 
hostility to his native country,—a 
country remarkable for nationality. 
He was a Scotchman, who formed a 
plan for plundering Edinburgh; he 
was a fighting Fauntleroy, instead of 
a banking one; and would have prey- 
ed upon the funds and vitals of his 
relatives, his friends, and countrymen. 
Most Scotchmen would prefer death. 
Bernadotte never entered France, and 
him Napoleon had tried to depose. 
What had Scotland done to Paul 
Jones? 

In short, as an officer, his conduct 
is a good exemplar, and for that ob- 
ject his life ought to be studied. In 
all other respects, he was an unnatural 
parricide. He had not suffered by- 
the American war; nor had his coun- 
try injured him in any shape. 


---@—- 


77. The Miscellaneous Writings of John 
Evelyn, Esq. F.R.S. Author of “ Sylva, 
or a Discourse of Forest Trees,’” Memoirs, 
&c. Now first collected, with occasional 
Notes, by William Upcott, of the London 
Institution. 4to. pp. 849. Colburn. 


IN every country village, says Swift, 
it is necessary that there should be one 
man who can read and write; and we 
would add, that it is necessary for 
every gentleman resident in the coun- 
try, that he should have a taste for the 
pleasures of imagination. The exer- 
cise of this quality is intimately con- 
nected with the existence of the emo- 
tions of sublimity and beauty. Unless 
this exercise of imagination be excited, 
whatever is great or beautiful in the 
scenery of external nature, the land- 
scapes of Claude Lorrain, the music of 
Handel, the try of Milton, excite 
only feeble, if any, emotions. 

s all the pleasures of intellect arise 
from the association of ideas, the more 
the materials of association are multi- 
plied, the more will the sphere of these 
pleasures be enlarged. ‘To a_ mind 
richly stored, almost every object of 
nature or art which presents itself to 
the senses, either excites fresh trains 
and combinations of ideas, or vivifies 
and strengthens those which existed 
before; so that recollection enhances 
enjoyment, and enjoyment heightens 
recollection. 

We have made these remarks, be- 
cause we think that they eaeee 4 

cally 
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cally explain the intellectual habits of 
Evelyn, and furnish a useful sugges- 
tion for augmenting the pleasures of 
persons resident in the country. It is 
not sufficient to be a sportsman or a 
farmer. These avocations are only 
connected with the kitchen-garden of 
the mind; they have nothing to do 
with its park or shrubbery. They 
may gratify the necessity for action, a 
necessity as powerful as that for eat- 
ing, but they do not make it plea- 
surable also. In short, it is obvious 
that innocent enjoyments cannot be 
too much multiplied under rural resi- 
dence ; and that musick, books, draw- 
ing, yen te and plant- 
ing, are essential ingredients of feli- 
city in the situation described. 

Such a man was Evelyn,—a man 
who, in the words of our Author, was 
a perfect model of what an English 
gentleman should be; a man whose 
whole life was devoted to the advance- 
ment of those arts which have been 
the source of the wealth, greatness, 
and prosperity of his country. Pref. 
XxIt. 

The first article of this volume is a 
Tract on Liberty and Servitude, trans- 
lated from the French of La Mothe le 
Vayer, a crafty rogue, who finding his 
Vertu des Payens drop dead from the 

ess, procured a Government order 
or its suppression, in consequence of 
which manceuvre the whole edition 
was rapidly sold. P. 3. 

We were startled, not being in- 
clined to think a Frenchman’s idea of 
liberty sound law on the subject ; but 
this fox confines himself to philwophi 
cal liberty, freedom from the tyranny 
of passions and appetites, and wisely 
considers, concerning the political sort, 
that ** Louis the Just is such a Prince, 
that there is no imagining liberty which 
can possibly be so sweet and advanta- 
geous unto us, as the obedience ren- 
dered to him. (p. 36.) La Mothe la 
Vayer was called the French Plutarch, 

assuredly this tract is an admirable 
imitation of one of that Greek's essays. 

The second Essay is, “‘ The state of 
France as it stood in the ninth yeer of 
this present Lewis the XIII. This 
tract is headed by a preface, in which 
it is observed, concerning foreign tra- 
vel, that a man derives no benefit from 
it who passes through a country ‘‘ like 
a goose swimming down a river” 
(p- 46), acquires only the language, 
‘*a parrot yirtue,” the “ shell only of 
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the kernel,” or counts.steeples; but 
he who in foreign manners sees things 
which may improve his own, ‘‘ espe- 
cially in point of drink. and tobacco, 
which are our Northern, national, and 
most sordid of vices.” (p. 46.) The 
truth is, that men travel for education 
at au age when they are least qualified 
and inclined to indulge in ethical, phi- 
losophical, and political studies; and 
if they travel in more mature years, it 
is either for business, or to little pur- 
pose in ethics, unless they have lived 
among the people for some time, and 
a it is - ¥ — only -s pe 
of unlearning what is 
and Best. We really think the advan- 
t of travel, as to political and mo- 
ral good, to be merely the Hibernian 
in of a loss; for ‘‘ Frenchified and 
talianized Englishmen” are not those 
from whom ‘their country derives be- 
nefit. Besides, there is nothing in 
which Mind is of more consequence, 
than in Travel. A fool brings back 
only snuff-boxes and cigars, and re- 
members nothing more than his re- 
freshments, accommodations, and ad- 
ventures, in his peregrinations. He 
brings home no improvements in com- 
merce, the conveniences of life, and 
the arts. Sir Rich. Sutton brought 
to England clover and the locks of 
canals; and a philosophical French- 
man would take home from England 
the steam-engine. 

From this preface we proceed to 
Evelyn’s ‘‘ Account of the state vw 
France, at the period in question.” He 

ins with a Court Calendar of the 

titles of the Royal Family, from which 
we learn (inter alia) that the Salic 
law, or bar to the succession of females, 
was only a piece of Court legerder- 
main, ‘‘to elude and invalidate the 
title of our former aad ancient Kings 
of England, as to succession in the 
right of their mothers and wives.” 
(p. 54.) By this the French have un- 
intentionally rendered us the most va- 
luable of services, for had our Mo- 
narchs succeeded to the throne in 

estion, Paris would have been the 

etropolis, and England become only 
a province. He next gives us the cha- 
racters of the Royal Family in flatter- 
ing colours, ond then adjeins the 


French opinions of Royal illegitimates, 
&e. in the Gollowing conde: 

** Touching the natura? issue of the 
Kings of France (who are ever in this kind 
country in very great reputation - bey 
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suitable to their birth by their father’s side), 
I cannot learne that the late King had any; 
nay, it is reported that be did so abhorre 

iardize (fornication), that he scarce 
thought any other act to be sin in — 
rison of it; contrary to the opinion of his 
wise counsellor and cardinal! de Richelieu, 
who (as I have sometime heard) did use 
often to say, ‘that a concubine was the ho- 
nest man’s recreation,’ a priestly aphorism, 
and spoken like a Churchman.” P. 56. 

Whatever may be Evelyn’s honest 
opinions on this subject, it is certain 
that Lastardism, if the father was royal 
or noble, was in the middle ages no 
disgrace; and that where impolitic 
marriages were from rank prohibited, 
and no marriage at all allowed, as 
among priests, very latitudinary prin- 
ciples were disseminated concerning 
concubinage ; and that Richelieu said 
no other than what Wolsey and ree | 
others had said before him, of whic 
opinions we have given proofs on a 
former occasion, from certain works of 
Bishop Jewell. ; 

Evelyn then tells us how absolute 
Monarchy was established in France, 
viz. by this means, among others: 


* ¢€ As for the Parliaments of France (be- 
sides the name and formality), there is in 
truth now no such thing in nature ; which, 
together with their ancient liberties, how 
deservedly they lost them, may be easily 
discovered in their frequent rebellions.” 
P. 57. 

France is necessarily, in self-defence, 
a.military nation; and it is the na- 
tural tendency of military habits to 
look to a supreme Chief. Besides, the 
Baron de Stael says, that no fortunes 
are made in France, but by public 
employments. Things in England are 
otherwise; and we know that Holland, 
Switzerland, and Great Britain, where 
free Governments long continued, were 
rot military countries. For ¢his fa- 
vour of military despotism, however, 
the French were, it seems, partly in- 
debted ‘to the English, in return for 
excluding their Kings from the suc- 
cession. Evelyn shows us how this 
happened in manner following : 


- “ For this slavery of theirs, they may in 
some degree thank our countrymen, whose 
forces being embowelled amongst them, 
hindered the’ bling of the three es- 
tates (as they should have done), where- 
upon the King being necessitated to make 





his simple edicts passe for authentick laws 
al this power ‘was delivered to him 
uring his wars only), was the reason why 
’ Gzwr. Mac. Novemler, 1825. 


( 
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le could never recover or seize on 


son, m what 
ever.” P. 58. 

Passing over passages without end, 
which abound with edification, we 
come to some interesting comparisons 
between the French and ourselves. 

¢ plebeians or roturiers were im- 
measurably exhausted by taxations, ca- 
bals, impositions, spoils, and contribu- 
tions, and so poss with litigious 
dispositions, that what with these, 

**The delays of their process, and the 
abominable oumigten of justice, this rank 
of people seldom or never arrive to any con- 
siderable fortune or competency by their 
own wit or industry, as do so many of our 
yeomen and farmers in England. By these 
means also their spirits becoming so ab- 
jectly debased, they are not able to afford 
their Prince that ready service in matter of 
armes, as indeed their multitudes and neces- 
sities require. To supply which defect in 
all expeditions of consequence, the King 
makes use of the gascons, &c.” P. 80. 

The tradesmen were superior to the 
roturiers, ‘many of them living ve 
decently and handsomely in their 
houses, especially the better sort of 
merchants, who are better furnished 
than the rest; howbeit in competition 
with our countrymen of the same 
quality to be esteemed in truth but as 
mean mountebanks and inconsiderable 

diars.” (p. 81.) No gentleman in 

rance would suffer his youngest son 
to belong to any trade or mechanical 
living whatever. 

For this oppression of the people, 
Providence, in retributive justice, per- 
mitted ample vengeance to be taken in 
the late Revolution. 

We shall continue the present notice 
with the following comparison be- 
tween the nobility and gentry of the 
two kingdoms : 

“«The nobility and gentry of this king- 
dom differ much from the garb of living in 
England, both within and (till of late) with- 
out doors; they have many of them vast 
estates, either in lands or offices; the re- 
venues whereof they chuse rather to spend 
at Paris and other great cities in a specious 
retinue of coaches, pages, and laquaies, 
then suffer themselves to be eaten up at 
home in the country in the likenesse of 
beef and mustard among their uothankful 
neighbours. 

**This affection of theirs to reside for 
the most part in the chief towns of the 
kingdom, is the reason why the Corpora- 

tions 


pretence or necessity s0- 
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to be brewing and hatching such factions, 
as. where the gentry and civiller sort of 


mankind are universally given to solitary ' 


and unactive lives in the country. Besides, 
the gentlemen are generally given to those 
laudable magnificencies of building and fur- 
nishing their palaces with the most precious 
moveables, much of the luxe and excesse of 
Italy, being now far entred amongst them, 
as may well serve to exemplifie, when in the 
Dutchess of Chaulmes her palace neer the 
Place Royal in Paris, the pennaches or tufts 
of plumes rep em by one of her beds only, 
are estimated worth fourteen thousand li- 
vers, which amount to neer a thousand 
pounds sterling of our money. 

«Every great person who builds here, 
however qualified with intellectuals, pre- 
tends to his elaboratory and library, for the 
furnishing of which last he doth not much 
amuse himself in the particular elections of 
either authors or impressions; but having 
erected his cases and measured them, ac- 
cords with a stationer to furnish him with 
so many gilded folios, so many yards of 
quartes and octavos, by the great, till his 
bibliotheke be full of volumes. And yet 
some of them both have excellent books, 
and are very polite scholars; but the no- 
blesse do not naturally so addict themselves 
to studie as the gownmen do ; accounting it 
a life so contemplative and below their spi- 
rits, that no gentleman’s necessity whatso- 
ever shall easily engece him to seek an 
support either by Physick or Law; bot! 
which professions are (as in truth they 
highly merit) in very laudable esteem and 
reputation amongst us in England.” pp. 
81, 82. 

Cleanliness is the concomitant of 
industry ; but Evelyn very justly also 
attributes dirty habits to the custom of 
living in lodgings 5 and we know that 
at fdinbars the people so live in 
what they call flats or stories, and that 
there is an old joke among these our 
gallant and able fellow countrymen, 
**That nae good comes of cleanliness.” 


«* Most of the houses fat Paris] ordi- 
narily harbour six or often ten families be- 
twixt heaven and hell, the garrets and the 
cellars; and this I take to be the. true cause 
of that nastinesse which we ysually impute 
to the nation : persons of quality, and such 
as have room enough, being far more pro- 


per and sumptuous in their houses then 
the best of us here in , however we 
arrogate the contrary.” P. 93. 


The French mode of living is cer- 
tainly very uncomfortable to an Eng- 
lishman. Brick floors without car- 
pets, aud people eternally (in collo- 
quial language) bobbing in and out, 
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take away all interest in cleanliness, 
because, under the circumstances, as 
impracticable as in a counting-house 
or public office. Under this situation 
of living, as at an inn, with no feel- 
ings of home, and no furniture that 
we fear to spoil, trouble squats like 
the night-mare upon cleanliness, and 
paralyzes all her linibs. 

Mr. Evelyn makes the following 
comparison between London and Paris : 


** Touching the extent of this city [Paris], 
it hath been and still is a great controversie 
amongst our countreymen travellers, which 
is the larger, this or London; every one 
8 according to his inclinations ; but 
the figures of them both are so different, 
that it would be a very difficult matter to 
reconcile them, by making an exact tryall : 
> peradventure, all things considered, 

ere is as yet no ¥ reat inequality: but 
if we may yaaa. ~— the | buildings at 
present, and prodigious —— of 
their suburbs on all sides, what a little 
time and peace will render it, it must with- 
out doubt in a short time o w the con- 
tention and far exceed it: for I finde no end 
of their erecting not onely of particular 
houses, but even of whole streets, and those 
so incomparably fair and uniform, that you 
would imagine yourself rather in some i 
lian opera, where the diversity of scenes sur- 
+ the beholder, then beleeve yourself to 

win thle pe a ante ee 
served in their prime buildings and palaces, 
that the best fabricks commonly promise 
Jess towards the front or streets than 
will finde them within the court; which is 
caused by the high walls and tarraces that 
thwart them; a piece of modestie which in 
other appearances and outsides they do not 


*« But what our city of London hath not 
in houses and » she hath in sho 
and taverns; which tk ff pnalyntany 
day, and cheerfull in the night, that it ap- 
pears to be a perpetuall wake or wedding to 
the beholder ; for so mad and lowd a town 
is no where to be found in the whole world.” 
P. 94. 

Hence, perhaps, was originally de- 
rived the French insult of ‘a nation 
of shopkeepers.” 

The next extracts which we shall 
make are from a Character of England 
by a French Protestant, in the Com- 
monwealth wzra. Evelyn was much 
offended with it; but though an ill- 
natured essay, it nevertheless contains 
facts upon which a foreigner might be 

to put illiberal constructions. 

‘he traveller, upon his arrival at 
rer, was “‘entertained by the peo- 
ple of the town with suspicious and 


forbidding 
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forbidding countenances, whispering, 
and stiff postures. (p. 149.) When he 
had taken post, and was scarce out of 
the village, he was amazed at the ac- 
clamations of the boys “ running after 
and affrighting the horses, huoting and 
crying out, ‘ French dogs, French dogs, 
2 lidewen: a Mounser!’” (ibid.) And 
when he arrived at Rochester, * it ap- 
peared a new thing to him that his con- 
fident host set him down cheek by joul 
by him, belching and puffing cco 
in his face, though he afterwards found 
it to be the usual stile of this country, 
and that the gentlemen who lodged 
at their inns entertained themselves in 
their company, and were much pleased 
at their impertivences.” P. 150. 

This tract was written in 1659, and 
the blessed effects of liberty and equa- 
lity are thus exhibited : 

** Arrived at the Metropolis of civility, 
London, we put ourselves in coach with 
some persons of quality who came to con- 
duct us to our lodging; but neither was 
this without honour done to us; 
the kennel dirt, squibs, roots, and rams’ 
hornes, being favours which were frequently 
cast at us by the children and apprentices 
without reproofe ; civilities than in Paris a 
gentleman as seldom meets withall, as with 
the contests of carmen, who in this town 
do domineer in the streets, o’erthrow the 
hell-carts (for so they name the coaches), 
cursing and reviling at the nobles; you 
would imagine yourself amongst a legion of 
devils and in suburbs of hell. I have 

wondered at the remissness of the 
agistrate, and the temper of the gentle- 
men, and that = who subsist 
one’ them, shou rmit so 
a Siecle, rather Suraiag ‘te the affronts 
then at all chastizing the inhumanity. But 
these are the natural effects of parity, pepe 
lar libertinism, and insulary manners.” P.150. 

The situation of London he admires, 
but says that the town itself consists of 
a wooden, Northern, and inartificial 
congestion of houses, and the princi- 
pi streets narrow; the Banquetin 

ouse at Whitehall “ built about an 
converted into raskally warehouses ; 
the Churches made jakes and stables, 
markets and tippling houses” (p. 151) ; 
the congregations at the Meetings set- 
ting with their hats on, when the 

ms were read, and bare-headed 
when they were sung ; insipid, tedious, 
and unmethodical prayers ; sermons of 
> sagan and abstracted notions and 
things, which not the people nor 
preachers themselves understood. P. 
152. 


‘The minister uses no habit of distine- 
tion or gravity, but steps up in 3 and 
when he laies by his Salt fe 1 have ob- 
served some of them),“he has the action ra- 
ther of a thrasher than a divine. This they 
call taking pains, and indeed it is so to those 
that hear them; but thus have now 
enco eve rt mechanick to invade, 
Santas pow ine them ; and having 
uncancelled all manner of decency, prosti- 
tuted both their persons and function to 
usurpation, penury, and derision. You may 
well imagine by the manners of the ’ 
and their prodigious opinions, that there is 
no catechism nor sacraments duely admi- 
nistered : the religion of England is preach- 
ing and sitting still on Sundaies.” P.153. 


Our author next declaims against 
the pore ambition, ignorance, spi- 
ritual disdain, incharity, and impos- 
ture, which thus ‘‘ deformed the once- 
renowned Charch of England” (pp. 
155, 156); and then proceeds again 
to the buildings. If he says a whole 
street of this wooden city were burnt 
down, the Magistrate had either no 
power nor care to make them build 
with any uniformity, and thus it hap- 
pened, that London, “ though a large 
was yet a very ugly town, pestred with 
hackney coaches and insolent carre- 
men, shops and taverns, noyse, and 
such a cloud of sea-coal, as if there 
be a resemblance of hell upon earth, 
it is this volcano in a foggy day.”— 
P. 157. 

He next proceeds to the igious 
number of Cota where they olla a 
certain drink called ale, a maddy kind 
of beverage, in drinking which, and 
smoking tobacco, gentlemen spent 
much of their time (p. 157); though 
others frequented taverns, where they 
drank Spanish wines, and other so- 
phisticated liquors, to fury and intem- 
perance (p. 157); and to these taverns 
transferred the organs out of their 
churches, singing to them Bacchana- 
lian dithrambicks. (p. 158.) Ladies 
of the greatest quality suffered them- 
selves to be treated in these taverns as 
if they were courtezans, drank their 
crowned cups ev roundly, 
danced after the fiddle, and kissed 
freely. [Lord Clarendon mentions 
this practice in his own Life.) Drink- 
ing healths (a very rare thing in 
France) to every one at ‘the table, 
made, he says, the whole compan 
ready to fall asleep before the clot 
was removed; the females, he adds, 
boasted of making all a at 

play 5 
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play; and then, like a-true French- 
man, he says, 

“‘ There is here no such thing as court- 
ship after the decent mode of our circles ; 
for either being mingled in a room, the gen- 
tlemen separate from: the conversation of 
the ladies, to drink, or else to whisper with 
one another at some corner, or bay wiadow, 
abandoning the ladies to gossip by them- 
selves.” P. 161. 

And thus he says it ensued, that 
these beautiful creatures had not the 
assurance, &c. of the French da- 
moiselles, which made them so charin- 
ing, and that the gentlemen were 
clowns. (p. 161.) here being no 
court to set the fashions, the womea 
too were much affected with gaudry, 
and old ladies wore colours, ‘‘ a thing 
which neither young nor old of either 
sex do with us ~ French], save in 
the country and the camp, but widows 
atno time.” pp. 161, 102. 

Our satirist proceeds to servant- 
maids dressing like their mistresses ; to 
ladies familiarly calling gentlemen 
Tom A. or Jack B. instead of Mons. 
A. or Mons. B. and bragging of ta- 
vern treats; of the superciliousness of 
our nobility, who, from intemperate 
habits, gave birth to the proverb, ‘‘as 
drunk as a Lord” (p. 163); and of the 
ignorance of our gentlemen in danc- 
ing. Speaking of a ball, he says, 

“*T was astonished to see when they 
were ready to move, that a dancing-master 
had the boldness to take forth the greatest 
ladies, and they again the dancing master, 
who performed the most part of the ball, 
whilst the gentlemen that were present 
were least concerned, and stood looking on, 
so as it appeared to me more like the farce 
of a comedy at the Hotel de Bourgoyne [the 
Play-house at Paris], than a ball of the no- 
blesse.” P. 164. 


He then condemns our ample pay of 
dancing- masters, who rode in their 
coaches,—ladies attending their school- 
halls (p. 164) ; our coarseness in rail- 
lery, as degenerating into personal 
abuse. (p. 165.) The incumbrance of 
Hyde Park, which was farmed of the 
Crown, with wretched jades [horses] 
and hackney cvaches. (p. 165.) The 
fast walking of the ladies in St. James’s 
Park, and the stay of some of them till 
midnight, the place being furnished 
with thickets, *‘contrived to all advan- 
tages of gallantry,” after taking a colla- 
tion ‘* at a certain cabaret in the mid- 
dle of this paradise, where the forhid- 
den fruits were certain wifling tartes, 
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neates tongues, salacious meates, and 
bad Rhenish.” P. 165. 

After condemning our courts of jus- 
tice, where our barristers ‘‘ supplied 
the defects of the cause by flat, insipid, 
and gross abuse of each other,” he 
commends our bowling-greens, races, 
horses, dogs, incomparable parks of 
fallow deer, and laws of hunting; but 
this he qualifies with a remark, that 
**all Englishmen rode so fast upon 
the roads, that you would swear there 
were some enemie in the ariere; and 
all the coaches in London seemed to 
drive for midwives.” P. 167. 

He ends with the affliction (as he 
calls it) of not rising from dinner, one 
by one, as the respective persons dined, 
and the tedionsness of visits, observ- 
ing, as a finale, that “‘ there were so 
many particulars worthy of reproof,” 
that in speaking of England, he found 
he diffcile satyram non scribere.” 
P. 167. 

It is known, that in the middle age 
fashions travelled from Italy to France, 
and from France to England, but that 
the forms of Government have made 
great difference in the habits of the 
two last countries. France being un- 
der absolute dominion, and accustom- 
ed to look to the court as the sole means 
of advancement in life, imitated that ; 
but the English, a free people, insu- 
lated from the Crown, and devoied to 
inaking fortunes, contented themselves 
with manners similar to that of the 
class of society to which they belong- 
ed; for their estimation did not de- 
pend upon thvir refinement, but their 
wealth. 

Without any adoption of the pejor 
Jit etas, as a tenet, unphilosophical 
and untrue, there is something so com- 
Sortable and domestic in the picture of 
our grandmothers, drawn by Evelyn 
himself, that we are satisfied of one 
thing; viz. that wives were so useful, 
and so less expensive, that the chance 
of obtaining husbands, though they 
had no fortunes, was then mucls 
greater, and parents and daughters far 
more happy. We do not think that 
our ancestors were greater fools for 
studying comforts more than display. 
Evely n, afier speaking of the beawism 


and Lelleism of his age, treats at the 
play, the park, and musick, presents 
at the raffle, following Miss to Tun- 
bridge, praising her singing and danc- 
ing, jribbleisms on the part of the 
suitor, and attractions, on that of fe- 

males, 
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males, properly appertaining to ac- 
tresses only, speaks in the following 
manner: 

** Thus you see, young sparks, how the 
stile and method of wooing is quite changed, 
as well as the lan » since the days of 
our forefathers od alinees memory, sim- 
ple and plain men as they were), who 
courted and chose their wives for their mo- 
desty, frugality, keeping at home, good- 
housewifery, and other economical virtues, 
then in reputation, and when the young 
damsels were taught all these in the coun- 
try, and at their parents’ houses, the por- 
tion they brought was more in virtue than 
in money; and she was a richer match than 
one who brought a million and nothing else 
tocommend her. The presents which were 
made when all was concluded, were a ring, 
a necklace of pearls, and perhaps another 
fair jewel, the Lona paraphernalia of her 
prudent mother, whose nuptial mirtle gown 


and petticoat lasted as many anniversaries as 
the happy couple lived together, and were 
at last bequeathed with a purse of old gold, 


rose-nobles, spur-royals, and spankees *, 
as an heir-loom to her grand-daughter. 

‘**They had cupboards of ancient useful 
plate, whole chests of damask for the table, 
and store of fine Holland sheets (white as 
the driven snow), and t of rose and 
lavender for the bed; and the sturdy oaken 
bedstead, and furniture of the house, lasted 
one whole century; the shovel-board [ex- 
plained in Encyclopedia of Antiquities, ii. 
605], and other _ tables, in hall 
and parlour, were as fixed as the freehold ; 

thing was ble save joynt-stools, the 
black-jacks, silver tankards and bowls; and 
though many things fell out between the 
cup and the lip, when happy ale, March 
beer, metheglin [a mixture of water, honey, 
and all sorts of herbs. Encyclop. of Antiq. i. 
405], malmesey, and old sherry, got the 
ascendant amongst the blew coats and 
badges [uniformly the livery of servants. 
Eneycl. of Antiq. ii. 564,661]. They sung 
Old Symon and Cheviot Chase, and daac'd 
Brave-Arthur, and were able to draw a bow, 
that made the proud Monsieur tremble at 
the whizze of the grey-goose feather. ’Twas 
then ancient hospitality was kept up in town 
and country, by which the tenants were ena- 
bled to pay their landlords at al day ; 
the poor were relieved bountifully, and charity 
was as warm as the kitchen, where the fire 
was perpelual.” pp. 700, 701. 





Thus it appears that our ancestors 
considered hospitality, by its implying 
consumption of the commodities grown 

‘the fariner, essential towards ena- 
bling them to pay their rents. 





_ © Spanish gold coins, we presume, then 
in circulation. See Ruding, ili. 131.—Rev. 
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To resume: © 

“In those happy days, Sure-foot the 
grave and steady mare carried the good 
knight and his courteous lady behind him to 
chureh, and tu visit the neighbourhuod, 
without so many hell-carts [the term is 
before used fur coaches, see p. 150], rat- 
tling coaches, and a crew of lacqueys, which 
8 grave livery servant or two supyly’d, who 
rid before, and made way for his worship. 

*« Things of use were natural, plain, and 
wholesome; nothing was superfluous, no- 
thing necessary wanting; and men of es- 
tate studied the public good, and gave ex- 
amples of true piety, loyalty, justice, so- 
briety, charity, and the good neighbourhood 

d most differences; perjury, suborn- 
ing witnesses, alimony, avowed adulteries, 
and misses [then the term for kept women, 
repeatedly used by Evelyn in his Diary), 
publickly owned, were prodigies in those 
days, and laws were reason, nor craft, when 
mens titles were secure, and they served 
their generation with honour, left their pa- 
trimonial estates improved to an hopeful 
heir, who, passing from the free school to 
the college, and thence to the inus of court, 
acquainting himself with a competent tinc- 
ture of the laws of his country, followed the 
example of his worthy ancestors; and if he 
travelled abroad, it was not to count stee- 
ples, and bring home feather and ribbon, 
and the sins of other nations, bat to gain 
such experience as rendered him useful to 
his Prince and his country upon occasion, 
and confirmed him in the love of both of 
“em above any other. 

*‘ The virgins and young ladies of that 
golden age, quesierunt lanam et linum, put 
their hands to the spindle, nor disdaine 
they the needle ; were obsequious and help- 
ful to their parents, instructed in the ma- 
nagery of the family, and gave presages of 
making excellent wives. Nor then did they 
read so many romances, see so many plays 
and smutty farces; set up for visits, and 
have their days of audience, and idle pass- 
time, honest gleek [a game in which deuces 
and trays were thrown out, Complete Games- 
ter, p. 67], Ruff and Honours [English 
whist, so common in England, as to be 
played by children of eight years old, id. 84}, 
diverted the ladies at Christmas, and they 
knew not so much as the names of ombre, 
comet and basset. [See Nares’s Glossary.] 
Their retirements were devout and religious 
books, and their recreations in the distilla- 
tory, the knowledge of plants and their vir- 
tues, for the comfort of their neigh- 
bours and use of the family, which whole- 
some plain dyet and kitchen physick 





served in perfect health. In those tage the 
scurvy, spleen, &c. were scarce heard of, 
till foreign drinks and mixtures were wan- 
tonly introduced, Nor were the young gen- 
tlewomen so universally afflicted with a 
terical fits, nor, though extremely modest, 

at 
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at all melancholy, or less gay and in good 
hum our; they could touch the lute and vir- 
ginal, sing like to the damask rose, and their 
breath was as sweet as their voices; they 
danced the Canarys, Spanish Pavan, and 
Selengers Round, upon sippets, with as much 
gtace and loveliness as any Isaac, Monsieur, 
or Jialian of them all can teach with his 
fop-call and apish postures.” pp. 700—702. 


We find from the Memoirs of Mrs. 
Frances Sheridan, that her father Dr. 
Chamberlaine with difficulty allowed 
his daughter to learn to read ; and writ- 
ing he considered as superfluous, tend- 
ing to nothing but the multiplication 
of love-letters or frivolous female cor- 
respondence. (p 4.) We only quote 
this passage, not to vindicate it, but 
to show how different opinions our 
ancestors entertained from ourselves. 
The fact is, that our ancestors in -the 
main lived in the country, and, being 
out of the world, educated their girls 
accordingly, as if for farmers’ wives, 
though uneducated women are only fit 
for coarse men. 

Here we must leave this interestin 
volume. We have only given a sketc 
of one or two curious matters,—more 
was impracticable ; and it must be suf- 
ficient for us to say that the revival of 
these tracts, and the execution of the 
work, do great honour to the judgment 
and editorship of Mr. Upeott. 

—_@— 

78. The Literary Remains of Lady Jae 
Grey, with a Memoir of her Life. By 
Nicholas Harris Nicolas, Esq. Fell. Soc. 
Antiq. Post 8vo. pp. cxlviii. 61. 


TO be a saint, a philosopher, and a 
beauty, at the early age of seventeen, 
is a rare characteristic of females. The 
latter was a gift of fortune, and the 
two former were acquired in -that ex- 
cellent but unwelcome school of wis- 
dom,— suffering. Had Lady Jane 
Grey been a spoiled child, it is pro- 
bable that her character would have 
lost all its interest, and that she would 
have been no other than a mere prat- 
tling and tittering spinster, sulle: 
only of dress, balls, and lovers. Her 
parents oppressed her in order to sup- 
port such an ascendancy over her, that 
she might be the passive instrument of 
their ambition ; and though it is not 
likely that they, however fastidious, 
cared much about her accomplish- 


ments, except so far as they were ne- 
cessary adjuncts to her station, and re- 
comimendatory of their object, yet Lady 
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Jane found in these a benevolent provi- 
sion of nature for converting misery 
into happiness; for this has ever been 
the effect of study and literature. 

That our opinions are correct, with 
regard to Lady Jane Grey, and that 
her nts unintentionally le her 
a saint and a philosopher, is clearl 
shewn in the following extract, whic 
though not novel, is yet not so trite, as 
to render only reference sufficient. 


“In 1551, Roger Ascham, Lady Jane’s 
early tutor, visited her at Bradgate, and his 
account of the interview affords interesting 
information of her pursuits and disposition : 
he states, that on his arrival he found that 
the Marquess and Marchioness of Dorset 
with their attendants, were hunting in the 
= and that Lady Jane was in her cham- 

rt, reading the Phaedo of Plato in Greek ; 
and to his inquiry why she did not join in 
the amusement in which her family were en- 

» she replied with a smile, ‘I wisse 
[think] all their sport in the park is but a 
shadow to that pleasure that I find in Plato, 
—alas! good fol » they never felt what true 
pleasure means.’ Ascham then inquired, 
* And how came you, Madam, to this deep 
knowledge of pleasure, and what did chiefly 
allure you into it, seeing not many women, 
but very few men, have attained thereunto ?’ 
«I will tell you,’ she replied, ‘ and tell you 


truth which you will at. 
One of the benefits that ever God 
gave me is, that he sent me so and 


severe parents, and so gentle a schoolmas- 
ter, for when I am in presence either of fa- 
ther or mother, whether I speak, keep si- 
lence, sit, stand, or go, eat, drink, be merry, 
or sad, be sewing, playing, dancing, or do- 
ing any oa else, I must do it, as it were, 
in such weight, measure, and number, even 
so perfectly as God made the world ; or else 
I am 50 s 
tened, yea, 
pinches, nips, and bobs, and other ways, 
which I will not mame for the honour I 
bear them, so without measure disordered, 
that I think myself in hell, till the time 
come that I must go to Mr. Elmer, who 
teacheth me so gently, so pleasantly, with 
such fair allurements to learning, that I 
think al) the time nothing whilst 1 am with 
him; and when I am called from him, I 
fall on weeping, because whatever I do else 
but learning, is full of great trouble, fear, 
and whole misliking unto me; and thus my 
book hath been so nruch my pleasure, and 
wen ol daily to me more ure, and 
more that in res of it all other ures 
in very +e be but ides ico 
me.” P. xxi. 


Lady Jane Grey’s descent from the 
She was 
daughter 


Royal Family was this. 
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daughter of Frances, Marchioness of 
Dorset, eldest daughter and coheir of 
Mary Tudor, sister of King Henry 
Vili. In other words, Lady Jane 
was t grand-daughter of Henry 
VII. Why she was picked out for 
the throne, was owing to the follow- 
ing fashion of the day : 

*< At no period of our hi says Mr. 
Nicolas) ae he peg Anh to 
render every paps a to cf 
tical » so much t revaili - 
ing, Lar. ¢ wt of the Tudors; the ties 
of friendship or of kindred were seldom suf- 
fered to interfere, when opposed to the pros- 
pect of advancement; self-interest super- 
seded every other consideration, and little 
as honesty and generosity are to be looked 
for in courtiers, the total absence of these 
virtues was never so manifest as when that 
dynasty swayed the English sceptre.” P. xix. 

There were two speculations con- 
cerning Lady Jane ; one, to marry her 
to Edw. VI.; and the other, to make 
her Queen regnant. The first project 
was soon blasted by the young Mo- 
narch’s early decease ; but that decease 
gave birth to the second. Northum- 

rland, knowing that he had not the 
slightest pretensions to the Crown, 
adopted the scheme of allying his own 
family to the Blood Royal, and for this 
purpose thought the best mode to be 
a marriage of his son with Lady Jane. 
Circumstances seemed to favour the 
design. In the will of Henry VIII. 
Were certain entails (contrary to the 
usual laws of succession), by which, 
in the event of Edw. VI. and Mary 
and Elizabeth dying without issue, 
the Crown was to descend to the chil- 
dren of his nieces, the daughters of his 
youngest sister (the issue of his eldest 
sister being excluded), which nieces 
were Lady Frances, mother of Lady 
Jane Grey, and Eleanor, Countess of 
Cumberland. But what was singular, 
under the will, his nieces themselves 
could never have succeeded to the 
throne, onty their issue, and the above 
Lady Frances having no son, Lady 
Jane, the senior daughter and coheir, 
became, under the will, heir to the 
Crown upon the decease of Edward, 
Mary, and Elizabeth, without issue : 
we repeat, under the will, not accord- 
ing to the usual laws of succession, 
because there was issue of the King's 
eldest sister Margaret, Queen of Scot- 
land, which issue did succeed to the 
throne afterwards in the person. of 


JamesI. At all events, even under 
the testamentary disposition, Lady 
Jane could have no title, during the 
lives of Mary and Elizabeth. This 
difficulty was to be overcome ; and the 
modes adopted for so doing were, 1. 
The pretended illegitimacy of the two 
Princesses, on account of the annul- 
ment of Henry's marriages with Ca- 
therine of Arragon and Anne Boleyn, 
by Act of Parliament; and, 2, an in- 
strument executed by the King and 
Privy Council, in favour of Lady 
Jane. The ostensible plea was the 
security that such a succession would 
afford to the ——— ” — is 
very clearly and elaborately displayed 
by Mr. Nicolas, pp: snus, Boe ' 

Such were the cabals of men of the 
world ; but they did not calculate that 
their schemes were not practicable 
without military power. Caesar, Crom- 
well, Napoleon, and Monk, secured 
this point before they showed their 
teeth as political agitators; and a pa- 
ramount General may become a suc- 
cessful usurper; but certainly a mere 
factionist cannot, because the tie of 
party obligation is self-interest in the 
followers ; and under military prepon- 
derance men see their way, but not 
under civil matters merely subject to 
opinion. 

Because Henry VIII. governed by 
caprice and tyranny (a circumstance 
owing entirely to the civil wars of 
York and Lancaster having made any 
suffering easy, compared with a renewal 
of such sanguinary conflicts, and to the 
certainty that the vengeance of a tyrant 
wreaks itself upon court favourites or 
court enemies), therefore the Govern- 
ment of Edw. VI. attempted to play 
the same game of politics. They fad 
hold of a a py who could not help 
himself, and cut off the heads of his 
two uncles (thus murdering the Royal 
connexions at pleasure, not for actual 
civil and political crimes, but mere 
party rivalry), and made the short 
reign of Edw. VI. a similar scene to 
that of Murat and Robespiere. Their 
plans were too mighty for their means ; 
and, when rogues fall, a reasoning man 
thinks that “ honesty is the best po- 
licy.” A House of Commons like the 
present would have nipped all these 
projects in the bud, and sent these 
ambitious nobles to their country seats, 
while the newspapers made fireworks 
of their reputation. 


To 
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To the purpose, however. Lad 
Jane Grey eee za naan 
which we use, because it implies a 
conformity between ancient and mo- 
dern political states and things. 

The memorials of this interesting 
girl are few. She was not old enough 
nor hacknied enough in the world to 
become artful. A strong mind, excel- 
lent principles, and beautiful simplicity, 
formed her character. Tormented all 
her short life, like a child in training 
for an actress or a public performer, she 
sighed for nature and happiness. She 
found the former only in solitude, and 
the latter only in books. Her parents 
made of her mere money to gamble 
with ; and never thought that - was 
human or entitled to feelings, till they 
saw her and themselves dragged to the 
slaughter-house. But there may be 
glorious scenes in death. There was 
one when the sublimest of Beings in 
passive acquiescence only raised his 
divine eyes to heaven; and, like him, 
this meek martyr paid the tribute of 
a few tears to the imperfections of hu- 
manity, when she saw the headless 
corpse of her husband borne by; and 
then forgot human nature for ever. 

Murder a poor harmless girl of se- 
venteen! bad as Mary was, she did 
not wish it; but the weak Suffolk, 
though he had just had a hair-breadth 
escape, would not be contented. He 
attempted a fresh rebellion, and, as he 
had never talent enough for a success- 
fal rogue, occasioned trouble, and suf- 
fered for so doing at a time when both 
he and his daughter would otherwise 
have withdrawn to happy retirement. 
When Sir Thomas Wyatt attempted 
to raise the county of Kent, and Sir 
Peter Carew that of Devon, 

** The Duke of Suffolk, whose unaccount- 
able weakness neither danger nor experience 
could correct, seduced by the prospect of 
once more seeing the imperial diadem on 
his daughter’s brow, joined the conspirators, 
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could be discovered, which were in any 
degree connected with her life.” We 
have therefore confined ourselves to 
short developements of an illustrative 
kind, as to history ; and of a philoso- 
phical kind, as to character. 

The work is an excellent disserta- 
tion on the political and private history 
of the times, and this pre-eminent lady. 
It is a book which elevates sentiment, 
and purifies the soul. Lady Jane Grey 
reading the sublime Phedo of Plato, 
was an ominous incident. The Al- 
mighty in the blessedness of His justice 
conveyed her holy and heroic spirit to 
heaven, even before death; and the 
scaffold of Mary was the fiery chariot 
of Elijah. 

In a supplementary sheet the Editor 
states, that since the publication of 
this volume, he was accidentally in- 
formed that two documents.of consi- 
derable interest connected with Lady 
Jane Grey were preserved in the li- 
brary of New College, Oxford. They 
are contained in the beok of original 
warrants addressed to the keeper of 
the Palace of Westminster by Edward 
VI., by Lady Jane Grey whilst she 
usurped the Royal dignity, and by 
Queen Mary, for the delivery of silks, 
velvet, jewelry, clocks, the will. of 
Henry VII., deeds, and other writings, 
&c. Many of these warrants are 
highly.curious. Mr. Nicolas then 
adds : 

**So few of the documents signed by 
Lady Jane Grey whilst she exercised the 
Royal functions, are extant, that the follow- 
ing are of sufficient importance to demand 
the exertion which has been made by print- 
ing some extra pages immediately after the 
Editor had transcribed them, to give them 
a place in this volume. The first was signed 
on the day of her accession, and the velvet 
was evidently wanted to cover her tempo- 
rary throne and its appendages. From the 
second, dated four days afterwards, we jearn 
that the jewels which formed the personal 





and undertook to raise the midland coun- 
ties.” P. Ixxix. 

The insurrection was founded on 
the unpopularity of Mary’s attachment 
to Popery, and her projected marriage 
with Philip; but it was premature and 
badly managed: and, in consequence, 
the Duke, ‘Lady Jane, and her hus- 
band, were brought to the block, 
quam celerrimé. 

Mr. Nicolas candidly informs us, 
**that no documents hitherto inedited 


or ts of the Sovereign, had been pre- 
viously delivered into Lady Jane’s own 
hands, pursuant to her verbal commands. 
But perhaps the most curious fact connect- 
ed with these documents, besides the rigid 
and tradesman-like attention with which, 
from the marginal notes, it is manifest, each 
article was compared with the list, is, that 
the words ‘ THE QUENE’ have been lined 
over with a pen, from which we may infer 
that no public instrument of the unhappy 
Jane’s bearing the title that produced her 
destruction was permitted to remain in its 
original state among the public a 
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The warrants themselves could i be ~ 
stroyed, as accounted for the expendi- 
cued anleam aoe 
Crowa property; but the loyalty of Mary's 
servants was of course too fervent, and their 
attachment to their Sovereign too jealous, 
to allow so hated an appellation to remaim 
attached to her rival’s name, even though 
the tomb covered that rival’s mutilated re- 


mains 1” 

—¢—- 

79. Divinity, or Discourses on the Being of 
God, the Divinity of Christ, the Person- 
ality and Divinity of the Holy Ghost, and 
on the Sacred Trinity, being improved Ex- 
tracts from “ A System of Divinity.” By 
the Rev. W. Davy, 4.B. Curate of Lust- 
leigh, Devon. 2 vols. 8vo. Featherstone, 
Exeter. pp. 630 and 660. 


THESE Volumes might \s t 
good hints to the fertile genius of Mr. 
D'Israeli, either for the ‘ Curiosities 
of Literature,” or the ‘* Calamities of 
Authors,” the fate of Mr. Davy’s pub- 
lications being remarkably unfortunate, 
and his personal history as remarkable 
for his unabated industry, as his Dis- 
courses are for personal merit. : 
The First Edition of his Works in 
six volumes octavo, published by sub- 
scription in 1786, escaped our noiice ; 
but was favourably spoken of by the 
Critical, Monthly, and Edinburgh Re- 
views. Their sentiments are extracted 
by Mr. Davy, who thus proceeds : 
“The following Letter from the late 
Vice-Chancellor of Cambridge, to the Edi- 
tor, on his receipt of the first edition, as it 
must be of great weight with the public, in 
recommendation of this work, from so dis- 
tinguished a seat of learning, is here wholly 
inserted; franked by his Lordship, the Bi- 
shop of Peterborough; whose judgment, 
therefore, in this case, may well be sup- 
posed to be united. 
«Rev, Sir,—I am extremely obliged to 
ou for the six volumes of the System of 
Divinity, which I received a few days ago: 
I heartily wish you success in so useful and 
laudeble an undertaking. And, as I think 
it will best promote your intentions by mak- 
ing the work more generally known, I have 
ordered it to be deposited in the University 
library —I am, Rev. Sir, 
Your obedieut humble servant, 
L. Turner. 
Pembrook Hall, Sept. 27, 1786.’ 
Encouraged by these encomiums on 
my labour *, and having exhausted the con- 
tents of my own little study for the purpose, 
I spared no pains in applying to my neigh- 
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bours for inspection inte their studies, for 
further appropriate Discourses, or improve- 
ments on past labours :—no expense was 
withheld in purchasing, from public libra- 
cstaatas oad hen, by case gute, 
sistance : ing, ication, 
for years together, an 8 exhausted (as far 
as I could find) every subject according to 
my-plan; I applied to his Grace the Arch- 
bishap, who gave me my requested assist- 
ance :—the Bishop of London refused me, 
as did also the then Bishop of Exeter. 

“« Thus discouraged, I dropt all further ap- 
~~ and to try my own abi- 
ity in the case: I purchased some old type, 
and made a press myself; and, in = 
months, with unremitting labour, produced 
328 pages, with prefatory matter, which I 
distributed in part to such as I 
thought best qualified properly 0 appre- 
ciate the wurk, and to assist it, if approved.” 

Having been favoured by the au- 
thor with one of these in every wa 
extraordinary copies, the writer of this 
article lost no tune in declaring his 
unbiassed opinion of it; as may be 
seen in our vol. Lxv. p.671. It bears 
the title of ** A System of Divinity, in 
a course of Sermons, by the Rev. Wil- 
liam Davy, B.A. (of Baliol College, 
Oxford). Lustleigh, Devon, printed 
by himself, pro bono publico, 1795.” 


** As the Address is long,” adds Mr. 
Davy, “‘and the design, for whieh it was 
given, is past away, Thal here only reprint 
that part of it which mentions the copies 
delivered, as it will manifest my endeavours 
to ascertain the real merit of the work, and 
to have it brought forward again in a pre- 
per manner by a generous assistance, if ap- 
proved.” 

Twenty-six copies were thus given 
away, leaving only fourteen in the 
author's possession. 

** At which limited number, the work will 

be proceeded on (God willing) in fature, if 
not thought worthy of greater encourage- 
ment. 
** The supernumerary copies, delivered to 
any, over and above a single one, are design- 
ed for their judicious distribution among the 
learned ;—that, from a variety of judicious 
diseussions on the work, its real value may 
be ascertained. 

** A copious Index to the whole is 
pared, to i filled up as the work shallvade 
vance, assisted by an improved similar one, 
from the first edition.” 

In addition to the short Review in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, Mr. Davy 
was gratified re. the usual return of 
thanks of the Royal Society; and for 

« Recom- 
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* Recommendations of the work from 
correspondents, who affirm that, ‘ indeed 
they cannot think too well of a plan that 
promises to exhibit proofs of the existence 
and attributes of the Deity,—and the truth 
of his Revealed Will, collected from the ac- 
cumulated arguments of the most judicious 
writers on such subjects. 

«It seems also more peculiarly adapted 
to the present day, when we should use 
every weapon in our power, to oppose the 
attacks that are made from every quarter 
upon the fundamentals of our holy Religion : 
—hoping that the apprehensions expressed 
for the success of the work were ground- 
less, and that no want of encouragement 
may have induced to relinquish the under- 
taking, which promises te possess such evi- 
dent utility :—most cordially wishing to be 
possessed of the work,—to add their names 
to the list of my subscribers, and offering 
their assistance towards procuring others. 

“Though I was extremely obliged to 
these advocates in my cause: yet, as the 
head was without fruit (towards me at least), 
these lower branches were not of sufficient 
strength.” 

Then follows the opinion of the 
writer in the British Critic; part of 
which shall be here copied : 


*¢ We can scarcely conceive a more strik- 
ing proof of honourable and laborious zeal, 
or, on the whole, a more extraordinary pro- 
duction than the present book. A Clergy- 
man, desirous to diffuse the most import- 
ant branches of sacred science, by compiling 
the sentiments of the ablest writers into a 
System of Divinity, attempts to publish his 
work by subscription, in 6 vols. 12mo. A 
pe sat List of Subscribers appears, but 
their number being thinned by desertion, he 
is left, at the end of his enterprise, 1001, 
out of pocket, out of about 270/. which he 
had expended. This happened in 1786. 
Not discouraged, though by no means in 
circumstances to sustain such a loss, he 
contracts his necessary expenses, and conti- 
nues to labour assiduously towards improv- 
ing his compilation, and preparing it for a 
second edition. That being effected, but 
the author equally unable to risk a second 
loss, and procure asecond subscription, how 
does he proceed? By a mode the most sin- 
gular that was ever attempted, and one that 
evinces the most indefatigable perseverance. 
—He constructs a press himself, he pur- 
chases old types at a cheap rate, and by his 
own manual labour, pursued unremittingly 
for five months, he produces forty copies of 
a specimen, consisting of 328 pages, besides 
prefatory matter; and these he distributes 
to such persons as he thinks most likely to 
appreciate the work, aud to assist it if ap- 
proved. It cannot indeed be affirmed, that 
the typography thus produced is fit to rival 
that of Bulmer or Bodoni, or that it is free 
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from errors; but, though its imperfections 
are obvious enough, when the mode of pro- 
duction is considered, it appears a very ex- 
traordinary effort. Contractions, and a few 
awkward expedients are very excusable, and 
insufficient to remove the wonder of seeing 
such a volume executed by a single person, 
untaught in the art, and with implements 
so uncommonly imperfect.” 

, The learned Critic, after enumerat- 
ing the contents of the eleven Sermons, 
and part of a twelfih, announced in 
this Volume, thus proceeds : 


** Such are the topics which this worthy 
and indefatigable Divine has, by his own 
personal labour, presented to a few, as a 
> ar of his whole work. It appears, 

hough we have not an opportunity of com- 
paring, that the whole is very greatly aug- 
mented since it was first published; and we 
do not hesitate to pr » that if it could 
fully be pleted for g I sale, it would 
form a very useful and excellent acquisition 
to the public. It has been, as the author 
informs us, the labour of thirty years, and 
certainly the labour has not been bestowed 
in vain. Though it is professedly a compi- 
lation, the parts are so blended together, 
that it is not easy to trace whence the wri- 
ter has selected them: and we doubt not 
that he might, without much difficulty, 
have passed it as an original work.—Perhaps 
also, without much impropriety ; for, if he 
has adopted only the sentiments in general 
of other writers, without their words, it may 
be altogether as original as many publica- 
tions which are so announced. 

‘‘Here follow some specimens of the 
production, ‘in which (as the Review pro- 
ceeds) the author appears throughout as a 
very able advocate for the doctrines and 
practice of our Church.’—But these may be 
seen either in the Reviews here referred to, 
or at large in the work itself.—Concluding 
thus, 

*¢¢We must here take our leave of Mr. 
Davy, and shall feel much satisfaction, 
should we be at all instrumental in procur- 
ing for him the great object of his long con- 
tinued, peculiar, and meritorious labours, 
the power of producing his whole work, in 
a | manner for the use and advantage 
of the public,’” 


The Literary Panorama, in 1811, 
after giving an account of the whole 
work, according to the title-page, and 
prefacing, hath the following : 

**Mr. Davy has selected some good 
things, and his Compendium includes much 
information, not readily to be found in any 
other work. We commend the intention of 
the author, as he hath expressed it in his 
Preface :—we admire the spirit of perse- 
verance, with which he is endowed ;—his 
courage in undertaking the work, and his 

dili- 
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diligence in executing it, alike excite our 
astonishment.—If his salary* be equal to 
his labour, it will be a pretty thing enough.” 

«For one copy presented to the Dean 
and ter of the Cathedral Church of 
Exeter, by the advice of Bishop Fisher, 
whose assistance J requested for the proper 
distribution of my labour, the following was 
received : 

«* Rev. Sir,—-I am directed by the Dean 
and Chapter of this Cathedral, to present to 
you their thanks for the very handsome do- 
nation made by vou to them of your System 
of Divinity, in twenty-six volumes; which 
they have ordered to be placed in their li- 
brary.—I am, Rev. Sir, your most obedient 
servant, Geo. Suort, Chapter-Clerk.’” 


A long extract then follows from 
the Quarterly Review; for which, 
and Mr. Davy’s annotations on it, we 
refer to vol. II. pp. xxvi—xxxiii. 

We shall conclude the present by 
copying a letter from the munificent 
Bishop of Durham, requesting a copy 
of the work : 

“Rey. Sir,—I have lately met with a 
copy of your late volume, entitled ‘ Divinity, 
or Discourses on the Being of God, the Di- 
vinity of Christ, and the Personality of the 
Holy Ghost.’ I have been much struck 
with your piety and perseverance, in the 
—- and completion of a work col- 
lected and com by you, and printed 
with your own oa i do not jesleuian 
to have-had the pleasure of seeing your for- 
mer numerous volumes, but you ask for in- 
formation where and how you may direct the 
copies of this impression of the last Volume 
may be sent: I will gladly receive two co- 

ies of the volume of this impression (leav- 
ing the rest to your disposal) to be directed 
to the Bishop of Durham, Cavendish-square, 
London, for which you will do me the fa- 
vour to accept the accompanying Bank-bill 
of twenty pounds. 

*©Your own mind is, I have no doubt, 
prepared to receive every real satisfaction 
from the consciousness of having done so 
much to the furtherance of that plan which 
Lord Bacon said was likely to be productive 
of the best system of divinity in the world. 

**I cordially congratulate you on the 
conclusion of such a Work in your eightieth 
year.—I am, Rev. Sir, with much regard, 
your well-wisher, S. Duneio.” 


Prefixed to the work is a pleasing 
portrait of the Author, ztatis sue 82, 
1825, very finely engraved by R. Cooper. 
_ For the copies variously sent, we are 
informed, Mr. Davy has received some 
pleasing acknowledgments ; and, thus 





* Then 401. per annum ; now, by various 
applications, 604. 
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encouraged, it has been intimated, that 
a subscription, if opened by the great, 
and publicly known as encouraged by 
them, in some respectable place in 
London and at the Universities, a 
sufficiency would doubtless soon be 
raised, for the due publication of this 
worthy man’s whole labours. In such 
a plan we should cordially assist. 


—@— 


80. The Chinese Miscellany, consisting of 
original Extracts from Chinese Authors, 
in the native Character ; with Transla- 
tions and Philological Remarks. By Ro- 
bert Morrison, D.D. F. R.S. M.R.A.S. 
&c. Sc. 4to. pp. 5%. Kingsbury, Par- 
bury, and Allen. 


THE author of this small Tract is a 
labourer in the department of philo- 
logy of no ordinary eminence. His 
Grammar of the Chinese Language 
was published at Serampore in 1815, 
and his Dictionary of the same lan- 
guage was commenced at Macao in 
1815, and completed at the same place 
in 1822. ‘These works, it may be 
fairly presumed, are imperishable mo- 
numents of his learning and industry ; 
to which also the British public is in- 
debted for several minor productions. 

The design of the present publica- 
tion appears to be, the initiation of the 
reader into some of the elementary 
principles of that very difficult lan- 
goage—the Chinese, by displaying those 
principles in a manner not less enter- 
taining than useful. 


The first section exhibits the 373 
ancient symbols, from which it is 
stated the modern radicals or heads of 
classes in the Chinese were formed. 
These symbols represent numbers, ce- 
lestial objects, terrestrial things, hu- 
man beings, animals, plants, human 
productions, and miscellaneous sub- 
jects. The invention of them is as- 
cribed to a learned Chinese named 
Tsang-hée, of whom a very curious 
—_ given in plate 5, which sym- 

lizes the penetration of the sage, by 
representing him with four eyes, and 
his humility and contempt of worldly 
grandeur, by long straight hair, and 
a mantle of leaves. Many of these 
symbols are very rude pictures, faintly 
analogous to the hieroglyphics of the 
Egyptians; and their import is often 
comprehensive, including two, three, 
or more similar ideas, of which we 
will give only two examples : 

No. 314 
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No, 314--Theeads cut asunder; to 
cut off; decision. 

No. 339—Separate from selfishness ; 
public ; just. 

On page 17, Dr. Morrison has given 
a table of the order of the 411 syllables, 
of which, exclusive of tones and ac- 
cents, the Chinese language consists. 

This is followed by a table exhibit- 
ing the pronunciation and meaning of 
214 radicals. 

The author has appended to these 
tables, free and ma translations of a 
few Chinese sentiments and detached 
phrases, with specimens of Chinese 
verse; some brief historical remarks 
on the literature of the Chinese; a 
summary of the Chinese ancient books 
called ‘* Woo-king” and Sze-Shoo,” 
or Chinese Chronicles ;” and notices 
of European intercourse with China, 
and of books concerning it, arranged 
in chronological order. 

The work is ornamented with twelve 
lithographic plates, of which the last 
contains the author’s autograph. 

We have seldom met with so much 
amusement and instruction combined 
in so small a compass in any work, 
and especially in a work professedly 
Polelagicn, as in that now before us, 

‘e came to the perusal of it with an 
apprehension that we should have to 
wade through a dry detail of forms and 
sounds with scarcely any interesting 
ideas, and were most agreeably disap- 
pointed in finding porte. an in a few 
minutes almost in the very arcana of 
Chinese intellect. 

We have been informed that Dr. 
Morrison, who holds an appointment 
in the service of the East India Com- 
pany at Canton, is expected to return 
to China early in the next year. 


—_@— 


81. Account of a Shooting Excursion on the 
Mountains near Dromilly Estate, in the 
“Parish of Trelawny, and Island of Ja- 
maica, in the Month of October, 1824 !/! 
Svo. pp. 15. Darton and Harvey. 

82, Authentic Report of the Debate in the 
House of Commons, June the 23d, 1825, 
on Mr. Buxton’s Motion relative to the 
Demolition of the Methodist Chapel and 
Mission House in Barbadoes, and the Ex- 
pulsion of Mr. Shrewsbury, a Wesleyan 
Missionary, from that Island. 8vo. pp. 
119. Hatchard and Son. 

83. The Slave Colonies of Great Britain; or 
a Picture of Negro Slavery drawn by the 
Colonists themselves ; being an Abstract 
of the various Papers recently laid before 


Parliament on that subject; with a Post- 
script. 8vo. pp. 164. Hatchard and Son. 
84. Anti-Slavery Monthly Reporter. 8ve 

Nos. 1 to 5. 

85. Extracts from the Royal Jamaica Ga~ 
zette, June the 11th to June the 18th, 
1825. 8vo. 

THE appearance of these Tracts, 
which are for the most | ns published 
under the patronage and circulated at 
the expense of the Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, is understood to be preliminary 
to the revival in Parliament of diseus- 
sions respecting Colonial Slavery. 

The first article contains the details 
of an attack which was made by some 
planters in the Island of Jamaica _ 
a colony of runaway slaves, who had 
without observation established them- 
selves, and during many years resided 
peaceably, in the centre of a wood in 
the parish of Trelawny. When at- 
tacked, their defence was both for 
skill and courage worthy of a better 
fate, if not of a better cause ; and their 
final discomfiture will very probably 
be considered by some as having been 
marked by excessive severity. Upon 
this subject we forbear to offer an 
opinion. It is so interwoven with the 
question of original proprietory right, 
upon which the most decided as well 
as the more candid partizans are com- 
pelled to agree to differ, that we hold 
it prudent in an article designed rather 
to extend information, than to deter- 
mine doubtful points, to leave the ar- 
guments which are contained in this 
short tract as we find them, that our 
readers, after having perused them, 
may form their own individual opi- 
nion. 

The second article professes to be 
an Authentic Report of the Debate in 
the House of mons upon Mr. 
Buxton’s Motion on the 23d of June 
last; and we see no reason to believe 
that it falls short of its pretensions. 

The third article is in of interest- 
ing matter, to which we must advert, 

ithough briefly. It contains a digest 
rather than an abstract of some volu- 
minous papers relative to captured 

Slaves, and to the condition of Slaves 

in the British West Indies, which 

have been transmitted from the Colo- 
nies, and laid upon the table of the 

House of Commons, in obedience to 

its orders. These returns are far from 

being perfect or even satisfactory upon 
all the points at issue; but so far as 


they go, they appear to be favourable 
to 
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to the views of o. Ra rage ma 
Among the points establi them 
are the connened existence of 4 Slave 
Trade in the Mauritius: also the in- 
disposition of the Colonists in general 
to the adoption of those ameliorations 
in the condition of the Slaves in the 
West Indies, which have been re- 

atedly and earnestly recommended 
hens  B Mother Country; and the 
cruelty and injustice which the slaves 
continue to experience at the hands 
of their overseers. 

With such details before us as those 
which are quoted and referred to in 
this mphlet, we confess that we 
should be happy to see the whole sys- 
tem abolished to-morrow ; provided its 
abolition were accompani the in- 
troduction of a system of legs govern- 
ment by moral motives, and no inju 
done to vested interests. It is obviously 
an effect of slavery to degrade the 
whites equally with the blacks. Where- 
ever it exists, the passions prevail over 
reason and all those better motives to ac- 
tion which ought to influence mankind. 

The postseript is an abstract of 
the most interesting document in the 
series, viz. the official Minutes of 
the Fiscal of Berbice. This Colony 
contains little more than 20,000 slaves, 
and the Fiscal's Report embraces a 

eriod of not more than five years, viz. 
fom 1819 to 1823 inclusive; yet it 
must be acknowledged, that so great a 
mass of cruelty as is here exhibited, 
could scarcely be imagined to have 
existed in so fimited a population, and 
so short a space of time. 

To enumerate in the briefest man- 
ner all the flagrant cases of cruelty 
which are brought to light by these 
Minutes, would swell out our adie 
to too great a length, we shall confine 
ourselves to the following : 

“ Minkie, a , cruelly fi » 
and had her pt nor ken, by coder ot hes 
owner one Jones, for no other reason than 
because he wished to part with her, and 
money enough had not been offered.—1819. 

“ — me oF allow his wife to 
prostitute herself to the manager, and upon 
expressing dissatisfaction, he and his Fife 
subj to severe and repeated flogyings. 
—1822. 

“* Brutus, = watchman, flogged for not 
allowing his daughter Peggy to be deflower- 
ed manager, the poor man consider- 
ye be too young.—1819. 

& pregnant woman, flogged by order 
of Mr. Grade severely with the whip doubled. 
She was flogged on Friday ; and on Sunday, 
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after a severe labour, was delivered of a dead 
child, its arm broken, and one eye bruised 
and sunkin the head. ‘This female was one 
of a gang who were all ordered to be flogged 
pa The driver remonstrated against 
flogging the pregnant woman, but in vain. 
The mavager exclaimed, ‘ Never mind, fleg 
her till the blood comes.’—1819. 


flogged for alleged idleness not only in the 

usual way, but with tamarind rods under the 

soles of his feet; because he bore the marks 
of Sormer punishments so very evidently, his 
back being cut up.” 

These are some of the instances of 
cruelty of peculiar turpitude ; but the 
whole collection, which in the origi- 
nal document extends to 82 folio pages, 
closely printed, is a mass of oppression 
and consequent misery. e repeat 
that we should be most happy to see 
the system annibilated,— persuaded that 
while human nature continues as it is, 
there is little prospect of any really 
beneficial modification of a system of 
slavery. 

The fourth article contains some in- 
teresting Tracts.—The fifth gives a dis- 
couraging picture of West Indian so- 
ciety. 
so far as these Pamphlets are calcu- 
lated to promote a mild and moderate 
feeling of dislike to Colonial Slavery, 
not, as we have observed, incompati- 
ble with vested rights, we have no 
objection to promote their circulation 
and success. 

—o— 

86. The Literary Souvenir; or, Cabinet 
of Poetry and Romance, Edited ly 
Alaric A. Watts. 1825. Hurst, Ro- 
binson, and (Co. 

THIS brilliant literary bouquet con- 
tains upwards of 80 original ‘Tales and 
Poems from the pens of Southey, Mill- 
man, Coleridge, Campbell, Hemans, 
Montgomery, Wiffea, Hogy, Galt, Al- 
lan Cunningham, Clare, Barton, Bow- 
ring, Dale, Miss Mitford, L. E. L. 
Bowles, Polwhele, Delta, Maturin, 
Sheridan, Wrangham, Howitt; the au- 
thors of ‘*Gilbert Earle,” “ London 
in the Olden Time,” *‘ The Phantas- 
magoria,” ‘'To-Day in Ireland,” and 
the Editor himself, who is a large con- 
tributor to the work. The Prose Tales 
and Sketches are fourteen in number. 


“« The sale of six thousand of the 


copies 
Literary Souvenir for 1825 (says Mr. Watts 
: Preface) has stimulated my publishers 
and 


in his 
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and myself to produce in the present volume 
a work calculated to deserve, if not to se- 
cure, a still more extended degree of patron- 
age. It would, however, be disingenuous in 
me to lead my readers to expect any very 
material improvement hereafter. The lite- 
rary eontents of the following pages, both 

and verse, whether anonymoas or 
avowed, if my own trivial contributions, and 
some two or three articles from able, but 
unknown pens, be excepted, have been sup- 
plied at my instigation by a host of the most 
popular writers of the age. The embellish- 
ments too have been executed, as will be 
seen, by the most eminent engravers of the 
day, in a style which, as it regards several of 
them, has certainly never been surpassed, if 
equalled, in the small scale to which they 
are necessarily restricted.” 


The Literary Souvenir contains ten 
engravings by Heath, Goodall, W. 
a E. Finden, Rolls, and Thomson 
(the six most eminent engravers of the 
day) from designs furnished expressly 
for the work, by Leslie, Newton, Tur- 
ner, Dewint, Chauntry, Wright, &c. 

We think our readers will admire 
the following specimens of the Editor's 
own Muse. 


MY OWN FIRE-SIDE. 
By Avaric A, Warts. 


Ler others seek for empty joys, 
At ball, or concert, rout, or play ; 
Whilst, far from Fashion’s idle noise, 
Her gilded domes, and trappings gay, 
I while the wiutry eve away,— 
’Twixt book and late, the hours divide ; 
And marvel how I e’er could stray 
From thee—my own Fire-side ! 


My own Fire-side! Those simple words 
Can bid the sweetest dreams arise ; 
Awaken feeling’s tend’rest chords, 
And fill with tears of joy my eyes ! 
What is there my wild heart can prize, 
That doth not in thy sphere abide, 
Haunt of my home-bred sympathies, 
My own—my own Fire-side ! 


A gentle form is near me now ; 
1 small, white hand is clasped in mine ; 
I gaze upon her placid brow, 
And ask what joys can equal thine ! 
A babe, whose beauty’s half divine, 
In sleep his mother’s eyes doth hide ;— 
Where may Love seek a fitter shrine, 
Than thou—my own Fire-side! 


What care I for the sullen roar 
Of winds without, that ravage earth ; 
It doth but bid me prize the more, 
The shelter of thy hallowed hearth ;— 
To thoughts of quiet bliss give birth : 
Then let the churlish tempest chide, 
It cannot check the blameless-mirth 
That glads—my own Fire-side ! 


My refuge ever from the storm 
Of this world’s iun, strife, and care ; 
Though thunder-clouds the skies deform, 
Their fury cannot reach me there. 
There, all is cheerful, calm, and fair, 
Wrath, Malice, Envy, Strife, or Pride, 
Have never made their hated lair, 
By thee—my own Fire-side ! 
bes ores: are a charmed ring, 
ere no harsh feeling dares intrude ; 
Where life’s vexations lose their sting ; 
Where even grief is half subdued ; 
And Peace, the halcyon, loves to brood. 
Then, let the pampered fool deride ; 
— my debt of gratitude 
o thee—my own Fire-side ! 
Shrine of my household deities ! 
Fair scene of home’s unsullied joys ! 
To thee my burthened spirit flies, 
When fortune frowns, or care annoys : 
Thine is the bliss that never cloys ; 
The smile whose truth hath oft been tried ; 
What, then, are this world’s tinsel toys 
To thee—my own Fire-side ! 


Oh, may the yearnings, fond and sweet, 
That bid my thoughts be all of thee, 
Thus ever guide my wandering feet 
To thy heart-soothing sanctuary ; 
Whate’er my future years may be ; 
Let joy or grief my fate betide ; 
Be still an Edeu bright to me 
My own—nmy own Fire-sipe! 


THE BACHELOR’S DILEMMA. 
By Ataric A. Warts. 
By all the bright saints in the Missal of Love, 
They are both so intensely, bewitchingly 
fair, [reprove, 
That, let Folly look solemn, and Wisdom 
I can’t make up my mind which to choose 


of the pair! 
There is Fanny, whose eye is as blue and as 
bright [{noontide array ; 


As the depths of Spring skies in their 
Whose every fair feature is gleaming iu light, 
Like the ripple of waves on a surshiny 


day : 
Whose form, like the willow, so slender and 
lithe, [and grace ; 


Has a thousand wild motions of lightness 
Whose heart, as a bird’s, ever buoyant and 
blithe, [from ~ face. 

Is the home of the sweetness that breathes 
There is Helen, more stately of gesture and 
mien, [shroud ; 
Whose beauty a world of dark ringlets en- 
With a black regal eye, and the step of « 
queen, [from a cloud. 

Anda brow, like the moon breaking bright 
With a bosom, whose chords are so tenderly 
strung, [its sighs ; 

That a word, nay, a look, oft will waken 
With a face, like the heart-searching tones 
of her tongue, [and wise. 


~ Full of music that charms both the <_ 
n 
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In my moments of mirth, amid glitter and 
glee, ‘ [est of any, 

When the soul takes the hue that is bright- 
From her sister’s enclrantment my spirit is 
. anny ! 

And the bumper I crown is a bumper to 
Bat, when shadows come o’er me of sick- 
ness or grief, [is swelling, 

And my heart with a host of ‘wild fancies 
From the blaze of her brightness I turn for 
relief, [of Helen! 

To the pensive and peace-breathing beauty 


And when sorrow and joy are so blended 
together, [as loth ; 

That to weep I’m unwilling, to smile am 
When the beam may be kicked by the weight 
of a feather ; [them both ! 

I would fain keep it even—by wedding 


But since 7 must fix or on black eyes or blue, 
Quickly make up my mind ’twixt a Grace 
and a Muse; 
Pr'ythee, Venus, instruct me that course to 
pursue [zled to choose !” 
Which even Paris himself had been puz- 
Thus murmur’d a Bard—predetermined to 
marry, [Grace, 
But so equally charm’d by a Muse and a 
That though one of his suits might be 
doomed to miscarry, [its place ! 
He’d another he straight could prefer in 
So, trusting that ‘‘ Fortune would favour the 
brave,” [said him nay ; 
He asked each in her turn, but they both 
Lively Fanny declared he was somewhat too 
ve, [too gay! 
And Saint Helen pronounced him a Litile 
May so awful a fate bid young poets beware 
How they sport with their hopes ’till they 
darken and wither; [to a pair, 
For who thus dares presume to make love 


May be certain he'll ne’er be accepted by 


either! 
—@— 

87. Forget Me Not, a Christmas or New 
Year’s Present for 1826. Ackerman, 
Mr. ACKERMAN may be styled 

(as our Gallic neighbours would say) 

the principal bijoutier of his day ; and 

the exquisite byou, which he has now 
presented to the public entitles him to 
our highest commendation. This is 
the fourth annual offering, intended as 

a tribute of esteem and friendship to 

the fair sex, and we may safely pr ton 

that it even surpasses, in the richness 
of its designs, and the elegance of its 
lout-ensemble, all its predecessors. The 

ngravings are fourteen in number, 
executed, in the first style, by Heath, 

Courbould, Le Keux, Finden, &c., 

and designed by Westall, Pugin, and 

other eminent artists. The figure of 
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ConTEMPLATION, which forms the 
frontispiece, is a perfect gem. The 
Cotrace Door presents a chef- 
d’ceuvre of rustic simplicity; and the 
Bripce or Sieus, by its admirable 
perspective effect, is like reality itself. 

The literary department is of a light 
nature, and precisely calculated for 
what it was intended—the amusement 
of the ladies. The poetry is of the 
first order, having been contributed by 
some of the most qo writers. We 
shall present the following pleasing 
specimens. 


Sranzas. By Henry Neete. 
Suns will set, and moons will wane, 
Yet they rise and wax again ; 
Trees, that winter’s storms subdue, 
Their leafy livery renew ; 
Ebb and flow is ocean’s lot ; 
But man lies down and rises not, 
Heav’n and earth shall pass away, 
Ere shall wake his slumbering clay. 


Vessels but to havens steer ; 

Paths denote a resting near; 

Rivers flow into the main ; 

Ice-falls rest upon the plain, 

The final end of all is known ; 

Man to darkness goes alone ; 

Cloud, and doubt and mystery, 

Hide his future destiny. 

Nile, whose waves their bound’ ries burst, 
Slakes the torrid deserts thirst ; 

Dew, descending on the hills, 

Life in Nature's veins instils ; . 
Show’rs, that on the parch’d meads fall, 
Their faded loveliness recall ; 

Man alone sheds tears of pain, 

Weeps, but ever weeps in vain! 


REMONSTRANCE. 
Addressed to the Writer of the preceding 
Stanzas. 


By the Editor of the Forget Me Not. 
Christian minstrel, sing’st thou so ? 
Is Man born but to grief and woe ? 
Doth he alone shed tears of pain ? 
Weep, and ever weep in vain ? 
Hid is his future destiny 
In cloud, and doubt, and mystery ? 
Far better then, indeed, had Man 
Perish’d ere his brief race began ; 
Better he ne’er had seen the day, 
Nor felt the sun’s enlivening ray, 
Nor learnt the charms divine to trace 
That bloom on Nature’s lovely face ! | 
But can it be ?—And when this clay 
Or soon or later must decay, 
Shall Reason's torch, shall Genius’ fire, 
Love, Friendship, Charity, expire ? 
Shall all those high imagini 
Which raise us far "bove cutihy things— 
Those lofty hopes, which seek the skies— 
That Mind, which through Creation flies ; 


Plunges 
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Phinges to Ocean's depths ; explores 

With daring ken Earth’s hidden stores; 

Which see the. heavens, and measures 

, re 

The glorious planets’ vast career ; 

And, bounding on through realms untrod 

By mortal foot, ascends to God— 

These —shall these perish ? — Wherefore 
then, 

Minstrel, were they given to men. 

What though the body sink to rest, 

Like weary babe ou nurse’s breast, 

And to its kindred dust return, 

There lives a spark which still shall burn. 

Nor can this spark, howe’er defin’d, 

Psyche, or spirit, soul or mind, 

Offspring of an eternal sire, 

Like things of grovelling dust expire. 

Then, Christian minstrel, sing not so, 

Man is not bern to gloom and woe ; 

Sure as he lies down he shall rise, 

And gain his proper home—the skies ; 

And though he here shed tears of pain, 

He shall not ever weep in vain, 

A friend of Virtue’s endless meed, 

He walks the path by Heaven decreed, 

Cheer’d by his glorious destiny— 

Life, light, and immortality. 


—@— 
88. Friendship’s Offering, for 1826. Lup- 
ton Relfe. 

THE spirit of competition amongst 
these rival publications. ensures so 
much excellence in their execution, 
that we know not which to prefer. 
** Friendship’s Offering” has only re- 
cently come into the hands of its pre- 
sent Editor, Mr. T. K. Hervey, author 
of ** Australasia,” and Ke has entirel 
changed its character and plan, bot 
evidently for the better, as he has 
been enabled to admit a greater variety 
of articles from writers of no mean 
fame. The Editor has himself fur- 
nished him nine poems; others have 
been contributed by Mr. Bowles, Mr. 
Jerdan, L. E. L. Bernard Barton, 
Washington Irving, Horatio Smith, 
&c. Four new Poems by the author 
of ‘*The Seasons,” are inserted from 
the originals in the possession of the 
Earl of Buchan. 

Nothing can exceed the brilliancy 
of the embellishments. They are en- 
graved by Finden, Fry, and Thom- 
son, &e.; but the View of Rouen 
we consider a failure. ‘* Country and 
Town” are well contrasted in the fol- 
lowing verses by Mr. Horatio Smith: 
Horrid, in country shades to dwell! 

One, positively, might as well 

Be butied in the quarries ; 
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No earthly object to. be séen » . 

But cows and geese upon the greeny : 
-As sung by Captain Morris! sh. 
One’s mop’d to death with cawing crows, 
Or silent fields ;.and as for beaux, 

' One’s optics it surprises 
To see a decent animal, 
Unless at some half-yearly ball, 
That graces the assizes. 


QO! the unutterable bliss 
Of changing such a wilderness 
For London’s endless frolic ! 
Where concerts, operas, dances, plays, 
Chase, from the cheerful nights and days, 
All vapours melancholic ! ’ 


There, every hour its tribute brings ; 

The future comes on golden wings, 
Some new delight to tender; 

And life,—depriv’d of all alloy,— 

Is one unceasing round of joy, 
Festivity and splendour. 


So cries the rural nymph! while they, 
The wearied, disappointed prey 
Of London’s heartless riot, 
Sick of the hollow joys it yields, 
Gladly, withdraw to groves and fields, 
In search of peace and quiet. 


QO! happiness !—in vain we chase 
Thy shadow, and attempt to trace 
ts ever-changing dances ; 
Like the horizon’s line, thou art 
Seen on all sides,—but sure to start 
From every one’s advances ! 


~--—- 


89. An Appeal to the British Nation on the 
Humanity and Policy of forming a Na- 
tional Institution for the Preservation of 
Lives and Property from Shipwreck. By 
Sir William Hillary, Bart, Author of « 
*« Plan for the Construction of a Steam 
“Eife Boat, and for the extinguishment of 
Fire at Sea, Suggestions for the Improve- 
ment and Embellishment of the Metropo- 
lis, and a Sketch of Treland in 1894.” 
8vo. pp. 63. third edit. 

IF it were not for rocks and shores, 
against which the sea breaks a vessel, 
like a mere egg-shell, we are satisfied 
that ships might be constracted, which, 
if there were sea-room, would baffle 
the violence of storms. Many modes 
of escape, when a ship is on shore, 
might also be ‘devised, by taking, as 
experiments, the accidental means by 
which many have saved themselves, 
and improving — them. The-in- 
stitution formed by the generous ex- 
ertions of the Honourable Baronet, 
has the object of inviting ingenuity to 
exert itself in this way of preserving 


life, and we’ heartily wish it success. 
sl 90. “The 
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90. The Life of John Sharp, D. D. Lord 
Archbishop of York. To which are added, 
Select, Original, and Copies of Original 
Papers in three’ Appendixes. Collected 
from his Diary, Letters, and several other 
authentic testimonies. By his son, Thomas 
Sharp, D.D. Archdeacon of Northumber- 
land, and of York, Durham, 
and Southwell, Rector 9 bury. Edited 
by Newcome, M.A. Rector of 
S ley, Herts, and Vicar of Tottenham, 
Middlesex. 2 vols. 8vo. 

THE following short pedigree will 
annouuce the daveat of the Archbi- 
shop : 

Thomas ep Ouety, Ceiee of Mr. 
of Bradford, co. | John Weddall, of Wid- 
York, Dry- dington, co. York. 
Salter. 


John, the Archbishop,=-Elizabeth, dau. of 
born at Bradford,Feb. | — Palmer,ofWin- 








16, 1644. thorp, co. Line. 
Thomas Sharp, Archdeacon of North-=- ... 
umberland, living 1753. | 





Jobn, Archdeacon William, of Granville 
of Northumber- Fulham, Sharp. 
land. ~ Surgeon. 

Mrs. Andrew-Boult Sharp, wife of 
the Rev. Andrew-Boult Sharp, of Bam- 
borough in Northumberland, and 
daughter to Mrs. Sharp, of Clare Hall, 
Hertfordshire, is now the sole heiress 
of both the name and blood of Sharp, 
being niece to John Sharp the Arch- 
deacon, and great-granddaughter of 
the Archbishop. 

The father and mother of Dr. Sharp 
were of opposite political and religious 
opinions. The ather was a Puritan 
and Parliamentarian ; the mother a 
Loyalist, and friendly to the Liturgy. 
They had the good sense not to let 
their respective creeds destroy their 
ptivate peace, and the son acquired be- 
nefit from both. From the father he 
derived devoat habits, rigid Calvinistic 
predestinarianisay(which he afterwards 
shook off), and the habit of writing 
short hand, ‘* in order to take down in 
notes” the preachments of those times. 
His mother imbued his mind with a 
love for the letter of the Liturgy, and 
monarchical principles. He was sent 
to school at Bradford, and at the age of 
fifieen admitted, on April 26, 1660, of 
Christ's College, Cambridge. Besides 
the usual course of reading, he studied 
Natural Philosophy, Chemistry, and 
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Botany. In 1663 he ae books 
in Dicinit , and applied unit dui 
to Dr. Lightfoot’s Harmony, and Gro- 
tius upon the Gospels, the advan 

of which, especially the latter, he @fien 
afterwards acknowledged. He obtain- 
ed a scholarship in his fourth year, but 
was disappointed of a fellowship, the 
prospect of which however had pre- 
viously led him to the hard stady of 
the Greek Poets. 

Though disappointed of a fellow- 
ship, “‘ his graceful, distinct, and proper 
manner of reading the lessons out of 
Scripture, in the College Chapel, while 
he was B. A.” gained him the friend- 
ship of Dr. Henry More, a great di- 
vine and philosopher. He accordingly 
recommended him to Sir Heneage 
Finch, then Solicitor General, as his 
domestic Chaplain and tutor to his 
sons. This was the foundation of all 
his future preferments ; for Sir Heneage 

rocured for him the Archdeaconry of 
Berks, at only twenty-eight years of 
age ; and when he became Lord Chan- 
cellor, gave him a prebend of Nor- 
wich, and the living of St. Bartholo- 
mew, Exchange, which he subse- 
quently resigned for that .of St. Giles 
in the Ficlds. Soon after which he 
married. 

Upon the accession of James the 
Bigot in 1685, he was appointed Chap- 
lain in Ordinary to his Majesty; but 
in 1686 incurred the Royal displeasure 
for treating upon some points in the 
Romish controversy in the pulpit. A 
curious result attended this affair. The 
Bishop of London refusing to suspend 
the Doctor, was himself suspended in- 
stead, for that very refusal. The 
Romish Priests tampering with his 
(Sharp's) parishioners, he properly ex- 
posed the errors of their Church, and 
the priests in revenge libelled him 
with the hbasest misrepresentations. 
These brought upon him an accusa- 
tion of sedition, treason, and rebellion, 
and James wrote to the poor Bishop of 
London to suspend him. However, 
«* the silencing the Doctor was not so 
much the thing intended, as to get a 
handle against the unfortunate Bishop, 
who was soon after cited before the Ec- 
clesiastical Commission. Oddly enough, 
a. man remarkable for the fewness of 
his good actions, Lord Chancellor Jef- 
feries, was very civil to him, and (the 
Bishop of London being safe in the 
trap) advised Dr. Sharp to petition the 

King 
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his 
motives were good in this petition, for 


for restoration to the exercise of 
action. We doubt not bat his 


afier his resumption of daty, he 
; Popery, 4 refused “4 read im 
ing’s declaration. When the mine 
expluded (the bloodless gunpowder plot 
which blew up the Papists in their 
turn), the Doctor made a kind visit to 
the ex-Lord Chancellor Jefferies, then 
in the Tower. 


. ** My Lord was not a little surprized at 
his constancy, as appears by his salutation 
of him at his first entrance into the room, 
in these words: ‘ What, dare you own me 
now? The Doctor seeing his condition 
judged he should not lose the opportunity 
of being serviceable to his Lordship, as a 
Divine, if it was in his power to be so; and 
freely expostulated with him upon his public 
actions, and particularly the affair in the 
West. To which last charge his Lordship 
returned this answer, ‘ that he had done 
nothing in that affair without the advice 
and concurrence of ...... ’ €Who now,’ 
said he, ¢ is the darling of the people.’ His 
Lordship further complained much of the 
reports that went about concerning him, 

ticularly that of his giving himself up to 
Prard drinking in his confinement ; which he 
declared was grounded upon nothing more 
than his present cnmundie we of punch to 
alleviate the pressure of stone or gravel, un- 


der which he then laboured.” P. 97. 


There might be no keeping out of 
scrapes in those times, but there is no 


reasonable excuse for Dr. Sharp in 
the following incident. After the ab- 


dication of James, he preached before 


the House of Commons a sermon 
written in the time of King Charles, 
and in it prayed for King James, and 
against the deposition of Kings. How- 
ever, the blunder was forgotten; he 
gained favour with King William, and 
was made Dean of Canterbury. Upon 
the deprivation of the non-conforming 
Bishops, he nobly refused to fill one of 
the vacated sees (because he thought 
they could not be legally ejected), 
which rejection was ascribed by Wil- 
liam to a principle, ** which did not 
emant him to his Majesty, who 
was not a little disgusted.” - 

Dr. Sharp, by his interest with Lord 
Chancellor Nottingham, had however 
procured for Tillotson, in former times, 
a Residentiaryship of St. Paul’s, and 
rendered him other services. The 
closest intimacy had subsisted between 
them ; and Tillotson, who was grieved 
at his friend’s refusal of a bishoprick, 
laid a scheme for raising him (Dean 
Sharp) to the archiepiscopal see of 
York, when it became vacant. This, 
Tillotson said, was an expedient of his 
to take off the King’s displeasure, as 
that would be done by his promising to 
take the see. Within a fortnight after 
this, Archbishop Lamplugh died, and 
Dr. Sharp succeeded him. 


—@— 
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Present State or Literature. 
Continued from p. 354. 

Awnnuat Pusuications have recently 
started into life and vigour with a sudden- 
ness almost as great as that of the birth of 
twopenny works. Some of the graver class 
indeed were still in existence when Mr. 
Ackermann commenced his ‘‘ Forget me 
Not;” but in general they had fallen be- 
hind, and become obscure. The summons 
of Ackermann recalled Annuats to fresh 
life, and since then every year has added two 
or three new ones to I list, under the 
titles of ‘‘ Friendship’s Offering ;” ‘‘ The 
Graces” (now “ The Lite Soavenit”) ; 
«* Remember Me,” &c. — new ones 


have been already aunounced for November, 
one of a religious cast, the other on the 
usual plan, with the exception of the em- 
bellishments, but to be published at Edin- 
burgh, and entitled «‘ Janus.” Of all this 
Class the ‘‘ Forget Me Not” and “ Lite- 
rary Souvenir™ claim the pre-eminence both 
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in plates and contents. ‘* Friendship’s 
Offering” also is very creditable to the edi- 
tor and publisher. ‘* The Spirit of the 
Public Journals,” edited by Westmacott, of 
** Gazette of Fashion and English Spy” no- 
toriety, consists of selections from the peri- 
odical publications of the preceding year. 
It is deserving of patrovage, shheugh infi- 
nitely inferior to what it might be in able 
hands. To introduce Geoffrey Crayon’s 
‘* Bold Dragoon,”’ it is fovlishly extracted 
from ‘* The News of Literatureand Fashion!” 
Some ancient jokes are likewise quoted from 
the holes and corners of the newspapers 
into which they have crept. En passant, 
the story of ‘* The Ghost” in Jackson's 
Four Ages, copied, without acknowledg- 
ment, into at least a dozen works, and from 
thence into a dozen others, was lately in- 
serted in a morning paper, with an 
vation at the end, that the story 
and though it had not hitherto appeared in 


nt, was worthy of preservation. ‘* Oh 
Eee of triple bree!” 
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As it would be wholly useless and unen- 
tertaining to comment on the heaps of 
Diaries, Alfnanacks, Pocket-books, &c. 
which annually spring from the fertile hot- 
beds of Messrs. Poole-and Marshall, we pro- 
ceedto . 

Weexty Reviews. Of these ‘ ~ 
Literary Gazette” is the principal. 
pat of its literary efheuation, and the 
many works it notices, are its principal sup- 

. The Literary Chronicle” follows, 

and en nearly an equal ion of 

| nh ga The News of Giteten = 

ashion” is somewhat of a different cast, 
as the beau monde is the principal subject 
of its articles, Am attempt was made a little 
time ago to establish another, entitled ‘* The 
Pheenix.” A t the defunct works of 
this sort are ‘*The Literary Journal” aad 
«<The Literary Register.” 
- Srace Antiquities. ‘“* Researches on 
the . Costume r to be adopted in 
Shakespeare’s Plays,” have appeared for 
some months. The undertaking is praise- 
worthy. The author is Planche, the dra- 
matist. The illustrations are not surpass- 
ingly excellent. 

Camrvat. Jurtspropence. Six thick 
volumes on the plan of the ‘Causes Celd- 
bres,” and under the title of ‘‘ Celebrated 
Trials,” have recently made their appear- 
ance. It is much to be regretted that some 
man of ability does not devote himself to 
such a work: The present is not at all 
equal to the ex ions it caused, and does 
no honour to the editor. 

Anecpotat LireraTure is at present in 
all its glory, as volumes of it are almost 
daily published by Messrs. Knight and Lacy; 
but this is not to be wondered at, after the 
great success of ‘ The Percy Anecdotes,” 
which has, luckily, not glutted the market. 
The latter are now reprinting by Cumber- 
land. 

Memorrs are at present scarce in Eng- 
lish Literature ; although the French pos- 
sess them in abundance. Those of Madame 
Genlis are translating as the volumes come 
across the channel; but they excite no 
great interest. It is a pity that many inter- 
esting French works are not ‘* done into 
English.” —Barantes’ “* Ducs de Bour- 
gogne” is worthy of the honour. Mazure’s 
“ Revolution de 1688,” and the ‘* Thea- 
tre de Clara Gazul,”’ are announced. 

Suaxsrerian Lrrerature is, as usual, 
highly cultivated. A new edition has lately 
appeared, which contains all his plays and 
poems, a life, accounts of all the novels 
and other sources from which the plots of 
his dramas have been taken, with their chro- 
nological order —a dissertation on his 
clowns and fools —an account of his dra- 
matic contemporaries—a description of the 
theatre in his time (with plates)—lives of 
the original actors in his plays, and of the 
performers who have since distinguished 
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themselves in his characters (with 

plate portraits)—an account of the 
sperian reliques, the dedication and 
verses to the Players’ Edition, the com 
mendatory verses, Dr. Johnson's preface, 
motes, &e. A new edition by the Rev. 
William Harness, in eight volumes, is also 
announced. 

Tue Arrs anp Manuractorts sre about 
to be illustrated by a magnificent work by 
Dr. Birkbeck, which, in shilling weekly 

bers, will py four years in publica- 
tion! Numerous engravers (amounting to 
more than fifty) have been for some time 
eogaged on this work, which is to appear in 
January. A ion now defunct, enti« 
tled *« The Circulator,” paid some attention 
to this subject. At present there is no 
work which does so in particular, with the 
ae wor ey ‘* The Trades” and “ The 
Mechanics” Newspapers. 

The Newsparers are too important 
subject to be entered upon at present. It 
may however be mentioned, that new ones 
have been commenced, one of which was on 
a singular plan, being entirely 
sdverinemants, and distri gratis wae 
public. late Act respecting this 
cies of publication gave it . check, ‘by 
imposing # stamp on it; but it still conti- 
nues its existence. 


—o— 
Ready for Publication. 


The History of the Church of England 
during the reign of King Henry the Eighth, 
in two large volumes octavo. By Henry 
Soames, M. A. Rector of Shelley, in Essex. 

A Critical Essay on the Writings of St. 
Luke, translated from the German of Dr. 
Frederic Schleiermacher; with an Intro- 
duction by the Translator, containing an 
Account of the Controversy respecting the 
Origin of the three First Gospels siace 
Bishop Marsh's Dissertations. 

The Holy Inquisition, being an Histori- 
cal Statement of the Origin, Progress, 
cline, and Fall of that infamous Tribunal, 
Originally written in Latin, Philip A. 
Limsorca, D. D.; re-modelled and en- 
larged by C. Mackenzie. 

The Reiga of Terror; containing a col 
lection of authentic narratives, by wit- 
nesses, of the horrors committed by the 
Revolutionary Government of France under 
Marat and Robespierre. 

The History of Lymington and its imme- 
diate neighbourhood ; with a brief Aceount 
of its Animal, Vegetable, and. Mineral Pro- 
duetions, &e. &e. By Davin Garrow, of 
St. John’s College, Cambridge. , 

Tavern Anecdotes, and Ren.iniscences of 
the Origin of Signs, Clubs, Coffee-houses, 
&c. &c. Intended as a Lounge-hook for 
Loadoners and their Cousins. 





Early Metrical Tales, including the His- 
tory 
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tory of Sir Egeir, Sie Gryme, and Sir Gray 
Steil. 


Disquisitions upon the Painted Greek 
Vases, and their probable Connexion with 
the Shows of the Eleusinian and other Mys- 
teries’ By James Curistie, a Member of 
the Society of Dilettanti. 

An History of the Roman Emperors, 
fromi Augustus to the last Constantine. By 
Mr. C. A. Exton, 

Murray's (Huon, F.R.S,E.) Narrative 
of the Settlement and Present State of Van 
Dieman’s Land, New Holland, and the 
Coasts and Islands of Australia. Also His- 
tory of Greenland and the Whale Fishery, 
ak of the Northern Voyages of Discovery. 

History of British. India, and of the Com- 
merce of Europe with the Eastern Nations, 
38 vols, ay oe 

Biography of distinguis ndividuals 
who have caionsh & maten improve- 
ment in the arts, sciences, and commerce. 

History of the Discovery, Revolutions, 
and Present State, Political and Commer- 
cial, of the Continent of America. 

Memoirs of Alexander Murray, D.D., 





Professor of Oriental Lan in the 
University of Edinburgh. iginal Corre- 
spondence and the Bi ical Notice by 


Sir Henry Moncrier Wettwoop, Bart. 

The English Gentleman’s Library Ma- 
nual; or a Guide to the Choice of useful 
modern Books in British and Foreign lite- 
rature, with biographical, literary, and cri- 
tical notices. By Witt1am Goopnucu. 

The Rev. Dr. Morrison’s Parting Me- 
morial, consisting of discourses written and 
preached in China, at Singapore, on board 
ship at sea, in the Indian Ocean, at the 
Cape of Good Hope, and in England. 

An - Historical Romance, entitled De 
Foix, or Sketches of the Manners and Cus- 
toms of the Fourteenth Century. By Mrs. 
Bray, late Mrs. Charles Stothard, author of 
a Tour in Normandy, Britanny, &c. &c. 

The third and fourth volumes of Kirsy 
and Srence’s Introduction to Entomology, 
or Elements of the Natural History of 
Insects. 

A new edition of the Sketches of the 
Character, Manners, and the Present State 
of the Highlanders of Scotland. By Col. 
Davin STEwarT. 

Christmas Tales for 1825. To be conti- 
nued- annually. Partly original and partly 
translated from foreign writers of eminence. 
Also, Autobiographical Memoirs of Ferdi- 


nand Franck, a portion of which in 
the first and second volumes of the Forget 
Me Not. 


Gems of Art, Part VI. which completes 
the first volume, containing 30 plates, en- 
graved from pictures of acknowledged ex- 
eellence. 

Beauties of Claude-Lorraine, Part I. 
containing 12 plates: te be complete in 
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Two Parts, consisting of 24 Landscapes by 
Claude. ‘ 


November Nights, being a Series of 
Tales, &c. for Winter Evenings. By the 
Author of Warreniana. > 

Mr. Crapock’s Volume of Literary and 
Miscellaneous Memoirs is printed. A copy 
of it has been presented at the Castle Palace, 
Windsor, and Mr. C, has been most graci- 
ously honoured by the permission of dedi- 
cating the Work to his Majesty; no copy is 
intended to be sold, certainly not at pre- 
sent. A short Appendix remains yet’ in- 
complete, merely from a continuation of she 
severe indisposition of the Author. 

The Architectural Antiquities of Nor- 
mandy have generally been regarded as simi- 
lar in styles, dates, and general features to 
those of England; and from the recent 
publications of Cotman and Turner, . as 
well as from drawings and French works, we 
find there are many analogies and coinci- 
dences. The evidence already before the 
publick, and the illustrations now in the 

— of publication from the drawings of 
ft. 'ugin, will soon enable us to draw very 
satisfactory conclusions, and obtain accu- 
rate information respecting the national and 
provincial architecture of that department of 
France. The latter gentleman, with five of 
his pupils, has spent the last seven or eight 
weeks in Normandy, and is recently re- 
turned with a mass of architectural sketches 
and measurements, and has likewise brought 
home a series of very interesting casts of 
capitals, bases, figures, canopies, sculpture, 
&c. from some of the buildings at Rouen, 
Caen, &c. No. II. of his Architectural 
Antiquities of Normandy, is preparing for 
publication. 

The State of the Protestant Religion in 
Germany ; ina Series of Discourses preached 
before the University of Cambridge. By 
the Rev. Hucu James Rose, M.A. of Tri- 
nity College, and Vicar of Horsham, Sussex. 

The Second Part of Mr. Baker's His- 
tory and Antiquities of the County of North- 
ampton, containing the Hundreds of Fawsley 
and Chipping Wardon, is in great forward- 
ness, and may be expected soon after Christ- 


mas. 

South Yorkshire——The History aod To- 
pography of the Deanery of Doncaster. By 
the Rev. Josepn Hunter, F.S.A. Author 
of the History of Hallamshire. Within the 
Deanery are contained about 60 Parishes. 
It comprehends the Wapentakes of Straf- 
ford and Staircross, with a considerable por- 
tion of the Wapentake of Osgodecross. 

Mr. H. Lytton Butwer'’s Work on 
Greece, entitled, An Autumn in’Greece, in 
the year 1824; comprising sketches of the 
Character, Customs, and Scenery of the 
Country; with a View of its present — 
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State. In Letters addressed to Charlies 
Bri Sheridan, Esq. 


jeutenant of Ireland, during the 
reign of James II. Uniform with the 8vo. 
editions of Clarendon’s History of the Re- 
bellion. Also a Series of Original Manu- 
script Note Books of Sir Edward: Hyde, 
afterwards Earl. of Clarendon, and Lord 
High Chancellor of Great Britain. 

A posthumous Romance, by Ann Rap- 
cuiFrs, author of the Mysteries of Udolpho, 
&e. 

Engraved Specimens of Ancient Arms and 
Armour, from the justly admired Collection 
of Liewelyn Meyrick, Esq. LL.B. and F.S.A. 
after the Drawings and with the Descrip- 
tions of Dr. Meyrick. By Josern Sxetton, 
F.S.A. author of the Antiquities of Oxford- 


ire. 
Four Volumes of Sermons by Dr. Dod- 
dridge, left by his will to the late William 
Orton, with a desire that they should be 


lished for the benefit of Doctor’s 

ily. 

Aree Selection of Sacred Music. By 
M. F. Lemare. 


The Fourth Part of the New Translation 
of the Bible, from the original Hebrew 
Text only: By Joun Betiamy. 

The itution of the Human Family ; 
with the duties and advantages which are in- 
volved in that singular Constitution. By the 
Rev. CuristopHer a 2 

- Etymons of lis ords. OHN 
Tyowtaon, te. Prit fa the 
arquis as ’ 

Tales from of E. T. Hoff- 
man, La Fontaine, J. Paul Richter, Fred. 
Schiller, and C. T. Korner. 

A Defence of the principle of the Poor 
Laws, in answer to their impugners, Mr. 
Malthus, Dr. Chalmers, and others, toge- 
ther with ions for their improve- 
ment. M. T. Saver. 

The Anmal Miscellanist of Literature for 
1826, comprising unique Selections from 
the most important Works published within 
the last year. 

A New Edition of the Dramatie Works 
of Shakspeare, with numerous Engravings. 
The Notes, original and selected, by S. W. 
Singer, F.S.A. 

A Translation of Baron Charles Dupin’s 
Lectures on Mathematics, with additions 
and improvements, adapted to the state of 
the arts in England. 

A Translation of La Secchia Kapita, or 
the Rape of the Bucket. An Heroic-comical 
Poem, in 12 Cantos, from the Italian of 
Alessandro Tassoni, with Notes, by James 
Atkinson, Esq. 

The Edinburgh Geographical and Histo- 
rical Atlas, containing all the Maps-given in 
a ~ a Atlas, with some peculiar to 
seit, 
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Camprings, 

Nov. 4. The Seatonian Prize for the 
sent was on Tuesday last to 
the Rev. John Overton, M.A. tinity 
College, for his Poem on * The i 


and Dedication of the Second Temple.” 

Nov. 11. The following is the subject of 
the Norrisian Prize Essay for the ensuing 
year :—‘‘ The Mosaic Dispensation not in- 
tended to be perpetual,” 


Society or ANT: QUARIES. 


Nov. 24. Thomas Amyot, Esq. M. P. 
in the chair, 
A Paper was read on the remains of the 
tee we of Edward = Confessor at 
estminster Abbey, b: m. — 
Architectural + Aa Me to H. Hake 
Duke of York, in a letter to Mr. Ellis. 
These remains are to be found in cellars 
for wood, beer, &c. and other underground 
vaults; but the most important remain is 
that vault or chamber where the pix was-de- 
posited, and which was formerly, as Mr Ca- 
m thinks, the Treasury of the Kings of 
Fingland. Here is an altar-table and pis- 
cina *: the latter was restored many 
since through the timely interference of Mr. 
Capon. On the upper slab of the altar is 
a concavity, probably used to contain the oil 
for anointing the Kings at their coronations, 
which might have been consecrated here as 
a of the Church of Henry the Third’s 
vourite saint, Edward the Confessor. 
Some Mr. even thinks earlier 
than the ~ of Edward w a Hi 
of a ious church built by Ed- 
a Cena ten before his om by 
Sebert. The level of this sub-church is four 
feet six inches below the present level of the 
Abbey Church, which is two feet four inches 
above the level of the present cloisters. The 
level of the City of Westminster has at different 
times been raised from four to six feet; in 
King-street about five feet, as appears from 
an ancient house now in the occupation of 
Mrs, Walton. In 1793 some houses ad- 
joining Gardener’s-lane were pulled down, to 
which you descended by five or six steps; 
and about 60 or 70 years ago Charing Cross 
was raised about five feet. At every en- 
trance to the Abbey from the street you de- 
scend; at some the descent is ‘ess than at 
others. 


Western Lonpow Literary anv Scien- 
tiric IrstiTUTION. 


On the 10th of Nov. a meeting was held 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern, to take into con- 
sideration the establishment of a Literary 
and Scientific Institution, for the accymmo- 





* See it engraved in vol. Lxxxiv. i. p. 
dation 


9, fig. v. 
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dation of: persons engaged in commercial 
and professional pursuits in the Western 
part of the metropolis. 

Henry Drummond, Esq. explained the ob- 
jects of the ar 

Thomas Campbell, Esq. said, that these 
Institutions were not inconsistent with a 
«¢ London University ;” and he should like 
to see the chairs of these Institutions as 
well as of a ** London University,” filled 
with men who would rival the Professors of 
the existing Universities. There were, how- 
ever, out of that room prejudices against 
these Institutions. Those prejudices did not 
originate with ‘* the scandalous parts of the 
press, who were ever at war with liberal prin- 
ciples,” nor with the “ nightmen and sca- 
vengers of periodical publications ;” if they 
had so originated he should not have no- 
ticed them; but they were supported and 
backed by higher authority. Dr. Whitaker 
promulgated his alarms at the formation of 
public libraries, as calculated to corrupt prin- 
eiples, by bad books being mingled with 
good; to depress learned men, by making 
learning general; to make the humble or 
working classes saucy, lazy, &c. Those 
alarms were chimerical. As to public li- 
braries corrupting public principles, how 
much greater was the danger from private 
Kibraries! ‘There bad books might be min- 
gled with the good ; but public libraries were 
likely to be scrutinized by vigilant censors, 
There was no reason for alarm ; that novelty 
which was the prevailing characteristic of 
our times, was ‘‘a spirit of health ;” it was 
ne * goblia damned.” They might fear- 
lesstly look it in the face. He concluded 
with congratulating them on the exertions 
that were making to provide the rational 
means of cultivating the mind. 

Mr. Hobhouse, M. P. said, that power 
without knowledge was a demon breathing 
pestilence and death. Without knowledge, 
religion itself was degraded into supersti- 
tion ; man became worse than dust, and lost 
the impressment, the imprint of Divinity 
with which he was ushered into the world. 

A series of Resolutions were agreed to, 
after remarks from Mr. Grote, the banker, 
Mr. P. Moore, M. P. Dr. Birkbeck, Mr. 
Heath, &c. 

A General Meeting of the Members of 
this Institution was held on Friday Nov. 25, 
at the Freemasons’ Tavern for the purpose 
of receiving a report from the Provisional 
Committee appointed to frame a body of 
rules and regulations for the management of 
the Society. Mr. T. Campbell was called 
to the Chair; and, after a few introductory 
observations, a Report was read by the 
Chairman of the visional Committee, 
which, after stating the number of Members 
at present to be 451, and setting forth the 
names of several gentleman of literature 
and science who had volunteered to give lec- 
tures to the Society on different subjects, 


proceeded to detail the various donations 
already presented to thems amongst which 
were 50/, and a set of chemical apparatus by 
Mr. H. Drummond; 150 volumes of books 
by Mr. P. Moore; and 300 volunes by the 
Society for Mutual Improvement.’ The Re- 
port also stated, that the rooms 

to-the Society of British Artists, in 

street, Charing Cross, had been hired for 
three months, to begin with. 


Royat Lisrary at Copennacen. 

. This library contains # considerable col- 
lection of manuscripts in the Oriental Jan- 
guages, brought from the East, both by the 
celebrated Niebuhr, and by other travellers, 
and Danish Consuls who have resided for a 
shorter or a longer time in Asia and Africa. 
These treasures were much augmented. by 
the death of the illustrious Chamberlain De 
Suhm; who had purchased at a great ex- 
pense all the Arabic manuscripss in the pos- 
session of the learned Orientatist Reiske, of 
Gottingen, and whose superb and vast li- 
brary has lately heen added to that of the 
King. From ten of the principal of these 
precious manuscripts, avd from others of 
minor value, Dr. Rasmusser, the Professor 
ef Oriental lan » has derived the mate- 
tials for a work which he has just pmblished, 
called ** Annales Islamici, sive Tabule syn- 
clronisti ch 1 Tic chalifarum et re- 
gum Orientis et Occidentis.” The most 
important of the manuscripts of which Dr. 
Rasmussen has availed himself, and from 
which he has composed fifty-eight pages of 
synchronistico - chronological tables of a 
erowd of dynasties that. have reigned in dif- 
ferent countries, Eastern and Western, from 
the flight of Mohammed, in the 622d year 
of our era, down to the year 1609, is writ- 
ten by Abul-Abbas Ahmed bea Jussuf Da- 
mascus. Of this manuscript there exists 
but two copies; the one just mentioned at 
Copenhagen, the other in the Bodleian Li- 
brary at Oxford. 


New Lire Boar. 


Andrew Hennessy, of Passage, Cork, has 
constructed a life or safety-boat, from models 
submitted to the Lords of the Admiralty and 
Trinity Board in London, It is 36 feet keel, 
7% feet heam, and 54 feet deep, capable of 
saving fifty or sixty persons from. wreck, in 
addition to her full crew. The timbers, 
which are very slight, are of oak, tarred and 
parcelled with light strong canvas, over 
which there is a casing of thin whalebone, 
then served like arope with a marline. The 
covering or skin of the boat, - instead of a 
plank, is a particular kind of canvas, of 
great strength and durability, and perfectly 
water-proof. The materials of this canvas 
have been saturated with a chemical process 
in the loom, which preserves it from wet and 
the action of the atmosphere. It always 
preserves its pliability, and will — 
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as to prevent the water getting 
oarsmen sit on their thwarts, whic 
the canvas described, through 
deck, from which coats are erected, fitted 
by plaits to their bodies, and buckling be- 
low the breast. The use of planks as a 
coating, or for the deck, is altogether avoided. 


Errect or Licut on Puiants. 

The following experiment was made a few 
weeks since by Mr. Henry Phillips, to shew the 
different effects of natural and artificial lights 
ou plants. He selected plants of the Mi- 
nosa, Elegans, Nova, and Decurrens, while 
their pinnated leaves were fully expanded. 
On placing them in a dark room the leaves 
immediately collapsed like the sticks of a 
fan, cr as the feathers of a bird’s wing fold 
over cach other. The strongest artificial 
light that could now be thrown on them had 
no effect on the automatic motion of the 

lants, and the foliage remained in a col- 

psed state until they were removed into the 
natural light of day, when their sensitive 
properties immediately became perceptible, 
and the whole of the leaflets were seen mov- 
ing towards their natural and elegant direc- 
tion, with as much regularity as a regiment 
of soldiers file off at the word of command. 


Lire Protector ror CarRIAGEs. 


A successful trial was lately made of a 
very interesting and highly important inven- 
tion, for which a patent has been granted to 
Lieut. Thomas Cook, R..N. of Upper Sus- 
sex-place, Kent-road (the inventor of the 
“Night Life Buoy,” &c.) which he desig- 
nates a ‘* Life Proteetor for Carriages,” the 
use of which is to stop horses in the event 
of their running away in any kind of vehicle 
to which it may be attached. So simple is 
this invention, both as to its construction 
and application, that a child might, with the 
greatest facility, put it into full operation, 
whea the horse or horses will be gradually 
drawn in against any resistance which they 
may offer until the strain is off the traces, at 
which time, it of itself ceases to act, the 
driver having it in his power to release them 
again in an instant, whenever he feels himself 
disposed so to do. Should any accident occur 
in travelling, by which the driver is thrown 
from his seat, or should he fall from it in a 
fit, or from being intoxicated, a lady in her 
cartiage has the power of stopping a pair or 
four horses with ease and with certainty. 


Mosaic Gotp. 

A most important di y has tly 
been made in m,.in the production of 
& composition metal, or alloy, which equals 
gold in the richness of its coluur, and in its 
applicability to articles of plate and orna- 
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mental purposes; it also resiste the action 
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Seneca’ wean oie of Bett as the 
even ex out to 
= Some specimens of this metal, which 
is termed Mosaic gold, have been handed 

about in the higher circles. . 


About six months since, the son of Mr. 
Lemon, the indefatigable Keeper of the 
State Papers, discovered, on examining some 
of the papers of the reign of Queen. Eli- 
zabeth, a paper in the hand-writing of the 
Queen, and marked ** The Thirde ke.” 
Conceiving this to belong to something of 
importance, he placed it carefully aside, anc 
by a diligent search has at length obtained 
the papers of four other books, which ture 
out to be an entire translation of ‘* Boetius 
de Consolatione Philosophie.” In Wal- 
pole’s ** Royal and Noble Authors,” it is 
mentioned that Queen Elizabeth had trans 
lated this work, but no vestige of it was 
known to exist. Nearly the whole of the 
work is in her Majesty’s own hand-writing ; 
but there are parts evidently written by he: 
Private Secretary, and by the Secretary of 
State for the time. All the difficult pas- 
sages, andall the poetical portions are in the 
Queen’s own hand, and it is not a little cu- 
rious, that in the translation of the latter, 
she has imitated all the variety of metre 
which is to be found in the work. It is, 
therefore, a literal rather than a poetical 
translation. There are letters also disco- 
vered which identify this translation to have 
been made by the Queen, and it is to be 
hoped that the public will soon be gratified 
with the publication of this truly great lite- 
rary curiosity. 


ing er oxidis- 





A short time ago, a search having been 
made among some ancient papers in Heriut’s 
Hospital, there was discovered a challen 
to mortal combat, addressed by the famous 
Rob Roy to the Duke of Montrose. It is 
in excellent preservation, and not a doubt 
can be entertained of its authenticity. It is 
at present in the hands of one of the sub- 
librarians of the Advocate’s Library. 


In Weber's Northern Antiquities is to be 
found the following instance of literary ap- 
plication, which, taking all the circumstances 
into consideration, is perhaps without pa- 
rallel: Hans Sacks was born in Nuremberg, 
in the year 1494; he was taught the trade 
of a shoemaker, and acquired a bare rudi- 
mental education, reading and writing; but 
being instructed by the master singers of 
those days in the praiseworthy art of poetry, 
he at fourteen began the practice, and con- 
tinued to make verses and shoes, plays and 
pumps, boots and books, until the 77th year 


of his age. At this time he took an inven: 
tory of his poetical stock in trade, and found, 
’ according 
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according to his own narrative, that his 
works filled thirty-two folio volumes, all writ- 
ten with his own hand; and consisted of 
4,200 mastership songs, 208 comedies, tra- 
gedies, and farces, some of which extended 
to seven acts; 1700 fables, tales, and mis- 
cellaneous ms; and 73 devotional, mili- 
tary, and love songs; making a total of 
6048 pieces great and small. Out of these, 
we are informed, he culled as many as filled 
three massy folios, which were published in 
the years 1558-61; and, another edition 
being called for, he increased this to six 
volumes folio, by an abridgment of his other 


works. 


Select Poetry. 





[Nov. 
The following lise of the principal Eng- 
it! 


lish Bibles, with their respective dates, may 
serve to assist the collector of them in his 
researches ; (it is to be observed, that print- 
ing was in use 57 years before any New Tes- 
tament was printed :)—1526 and 1530, Tin- 
dal’s Bible; the first printed—1535, Co- 
verdale (Miles) Bible.—1537, Matthew's 
Bible.—1540, The Bishop's Bible ; printed 
by Grafton.—1562, The Geneva Bible.— 
1568, Great English Bible——The same in 
8vo, reprinted 1572.—1552, New Testa- 
ment; printed by Jugge.—1584, Rhenish 
Testament.—1610, King James’s Bible. 
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STANZAS, 
By tue Rev. Joun Grauam, M.A. 
Written on hearing military Music, the Tory 
Whistle, and the Sound of many Voices, 
round his Glebe House in Magelligan, af- 
ter Midnight, on the 7th of October, 1825. 
Air—* The Banks of Banna.” 
O# ! dark and stormy is his day, 
And short his rest or ease, 
Who shuns the broad and flow’ry way, 
A faithless world to please ; 
Who scorning Falsehood’s winning charms, 
Unpleasing Truth will tell 
To those his warning voice alarms, 
Like this nocturnal yell ! 
His friendly soul is thought unkind, 
His language bold aie, 
While few can in his ardent mind 
The patriot discern. 
Yet tender may be that man’s heart, 
Love beaming in his eye, 
Who acts the faithful pilot’s part, 
When danger hovers nigh. 
The more he loves, the more he feels, 
And still the less he fears, 
And as the shatter’d vessel reels, 
Exhorts the crew in tears 
To rise at once from sloth or sleep, 
And io their places stand, 
The barge from fatal shipwreck keep, 
And gain the wish’d-for land. 
And would the passengers be wise, 
Who while the tempest roar’d, 
Against the pilot’s peace would rise, 
Or cast him overboard ? 
Oh, surely no ; ’twere better far, 
To listen to his voice, 
Till pass’d thro’ all the stormy war, 
With him they might rejoice. 
— 
SONNET 
To the Isle of St. Clement in Mount’s Bay, 
Cornwall.—Written in Autumn. 
LONE Rock! around thy solitary head 
The deep’:.ing cloud is as a mantle spread 


POETRY. 


Of sadness; while in murmurs at thy feet 

The restless heavings of the billows beat. 

How chang’d from when thy sunny cliffs 
display’d 

Their picture front upon the glassy sea ; 

When on thy moss our listless limbs were 


And hours of festive mirth pass’d cheerily, 
But yet renew’d again and yet again, 
Those scenes shall glow to Contemplation’s 


eye, 
And storm and darkness intervene in vain 
To veil the views which Thought can still 
supply. 
So, tho’ Life’s present path thick shades 
o’ercast, 
One ray shines ever bright, the memory of 
the past. 
Trereife, Oct. 1825. 
— 
LINES 
Written at Swanage in September, 1825. 
ITH sauntering step I musing stra 
Along the = a dana ned 
Her firm and sandy beach explore, 
And hear the foamy billows roar 
While frequent sails attract the sight, 
nd beauteous Vecta’s cliffs of white), 
Or wander in the grove marine, 
Where Pitt's presiding taste is seen, 
In grotto and alcove display’d, 
Beneath the elm’s protecting shade ; 
Or listen to the wavy swell 
Around the point of Peveril. 
Sometimes my steps to Studland hend,— 
Her heath-clad eminence ascend, 
And view'd from thence in prospect clear, 
Poole Bay, and Brownsea Isle appear ; 
And I have seen St. Adhelm’s steep, 
And Beacon Fane that skirts the deep, 
The all-devouring deep, that gave 
ja — aes — ores 
nd thought upon th’ heart-rending cry 
hapless family. 


C. V. Le Grice. 


Of Pierce’s 
The near adjoining groves I hail, 
That clothe the slopes of Encombe vale, 


Where 


OC 
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Where, unembarrass’d by the cares I saw thee once !—that hour is fled ! 
Of legal and of State affairs, Fleet as the diamond gleam it shed ; 


Time-honour’d Eldon rests awhile, 
And tastes the sweets of Purbeck’s Isle. 


D. CapaneL. 
—-@ 
HOMER. 


rPROIS mille ans ont passé sur la cendre 
"Homire, 
Et depuis trois mille ans Homére respecté 
Est jeune encore de gloire et d’immortalité. 
: Cuenier, Epitre 4 Voltaire. 
Translation, 


Three thousand years o’er Homer's ashes lav, 
Three thousand years our grateful meed we 


pay; 
For yet but young in glory and in fame, 
Immortal honours still surround his name. 
Chelsea, Nov. 8. T. Fauckner. 


> 
THE BILLOW. 
A Caprico. 
BILLOW! whither art thou straying ? 
Tell me where! 
With sea-nymphs in the ocean playing, 
Free from care. 
A Nereid’s cold back bestriding, 
Mermaids to coral-caverns guiding, 
Or in a floating sea-shell riding, 
Light as air ? 
Bitiow ! thou art ever changing, 
: Foul or fair : 
O’er the vessel's side high ranging, 
If you dare: 
When on high bright Puesus beaming, 
Or pale Luna’s lamp is gleaming, 
When tir’d mariners are dreaming, 
Thou art there. 


Bittow ! one mortal brief career, 
Resembles thee : 

On life’s rough ocean insincere, 
So ’twill be,— 

’Till we by penitence and pray’r, 

In Heaven find acceptance there ; 

Then let us for that bourne prepare, 
Eternity ! 


Margate Pier, Nov. 22. T.N. 


—e— 
STANZAS TO *#*##*, 


MAID of the South ! where Albion laves 
Her bosom in bright emerald waves ; 

Thou loveliest of the vestal band, 

That linger on her sea-girt strand ; 

What Naiad form cen match with thine! 

Thou sovereiga Queen of Beauty's shrine ! 


Thro’ flowery vales, and verdant groves, 

Where Medway’s dimpling current roves ; 

Still may those charmed shades prolong 

Soft echos of thy silver tongue : 

Or, there, perchance, in girlish hour, 

Thy fingers’ twine the braided flower. 
Gent. Mac. November, 1825. 


10 


Yet, all of lov’liest, and Best, 

Shone, halo-like, around its breast ! 

And ever shall fond memory woo 

The = of that golden hue ! 

Can I forget the roses hid 

Thy bright and jetty locks amid ? 

That seem’d to mock, with lust’rous glow 
The maiden blush that burn'd below ? 

Or can stern absence hope to quench 
That wild eye’s sweet intelligence ? 


Maid of the South! farewell to thee ' 
Star of my soul’s idolatry ! 
What tho’ ’mid classic scenes afar 

By Isis waves I rove ! 
Still beams thy wildly lucid star 

O’er the lone walks I love! 
And oft this Bardic Lyre shall fling 
A sweetly votive offering. 


Oxon, Oct. 15. 


-—-_¢? — 


CANZONE.—(An Allegory.) 
YOUNG Love stole a rose from a bower, 
Where wantonly smiling it grew, 
*Twas noon, when the sun in his power, 


Had melted the crystal white dew. 


*Twas fresh as the breath of the air, 
And sweet as the lily’s perfume, 

Twas fairest of all that were there, 
And loveliest of Nature’s pure bloom. 


Love prey’d on its heart, till decay 

Had stolen its bright glowing colour; 
It pin’d, and then wither’d away— 
False Cupid had fled to another. 


Oh trust not the charms that can move, 
The bosom when youth is in bloom ; 
Love never, oh! never will prove, 
So true in its course as its noon. 


J. H. B. 
—e— 
A FAIRY SONG. 
LJISE 2 spark from the fire 
I shoot to the skies, 
Like a shaft from desire 
Is shot thro’ tright eyes, 
I speed my course hither, and thither, aud 
there, 
O’er the waters, the earth, and up in the air. 


To the maiden I steal, 

When sleep’s o’er her thrown, 
And bright dreams reveal, 

And then I am flown. 


Like a spark from the fire 
Up, up, to the skies; 
Like a shaft from desire 
Darts forth from bright eyes, 
So I speed my course up, “P up in the air, 
And repose in the blue fields that floateth 
L. W. W. 


there. 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 


FRANCE, 

The Jesuits are growing bolder and bolder 
every day on the Continent. Three profes- 
sors of Paris, M. Royer Collard, M. Guizot, 
and M. Cousin, are interdicted from lectur- 
ing. The French papers state that 100,000 
florins have been subscribed by one individual 
towards a Jesuit’s college in Ireland. 

** St. Ersenne, Wov. 1.—The Procureur 
du Roi having been informed that an asso- 
ciation of more than twenty persons met 
contrary to law to discuss religious matters, 
ordered the police officers to examine the 
matter. Accordingly, they took fifteen 
women, two children, one man, and one 
woman who was reading the New Testament 
at the house of a widow named Faure. The 
police officers found *‘ directions for con- 
duct,” the names of an English and an Ame- 
rican lady, the project of forming in society, 
separating from the Romish Church, the 
places where the mectings were to he held, 
the names of several persons connected with 
the society,” &c. After seizing the paper 
containing al! these particulars, the police 
officer inquired of the people why they had 
met? They replied, to instruct themselves 
in religion, as it was taught by Scripture. 
The police officer male them observe, that 
the papers he had seized contained more than 
thirty names; they replied, that there were 
only fifteen at St.Etienne, and that the otbers 
were at St. Jean de Bonnefond. his mat- 
ter was carried before the Police Court, 
which decided in consequence of the law 
forbidding tings composed of more than 
fifteen persons, this society being composed 
of thirty: and the object of it being to dis- 
cuss religious matters—in reality, to se- 
parate from the Roman Church, and esta- 
blish a society like that known in other 
countries by the name of Quakers, that the 
meeting was a subject of dal, which 
ought to be repressed, and sentenced each 
of the accused persons to pay a fine of fifty 
francs and the expences. 

The iron-wire bridge, from the Champ 
Elysées to the Esplanade of the Invalids, 
makes rapid progress. It will rank among 
the curiosities of Paris; but its utility is 
very questionable. It is only about 200 
yards from the Pont Louis XVI.; and who 
will not prefer going 200 yards on plain 
ground, to climbing up forty or fifty steps 
to go swinging over the Seine, and then 
having to descend as many? As an object 
of art it is faulty, as the two pillars mask the 
Hotel of the Invalids from the Champ Ely- 
sées. An iron-wire bridge has been con- 
structed at Annonay, between. Tain and 
Tournon. Experiments have been made to 








ascertain its solidity: the maximum applied 
was 58,000 killogrammes (about fifty-eight 
tons English), which only occasioned a slight 
inflexion in the curve, that instantly re- 
sumed its primitive fourm: two waggons 
loaded with stones going over at the same 
time, seemed to make no change in the 
curve. The ceremony coneluded by driving 
a diligence over it, drawn by seven horses, 
and going at a brisk rate. bridge was 
completed in fifteen months, and cost 8,000/. 


SPAIN. 
The Court of Madrid has thought proper 


to remonstrate against the course pursued by 
the British Ministry in the recognition of 
the South American States. The Spanish 
minister, M. Zea Bermudez, addresses a long 
and elaborate paper on the subject, to which 
Mr. Canning has replied in the most mas- 
terly and conclusive style. It is well known 
that not only King Ferdinand, but the Go- 
vernment of France, and the other powers 
of the Continent, have treated the donsti- 
tutional regime of 1820 as an illegitimate 
factious usurpation forced upon the Sove- 
reigns. Mr. Canning, on the other hand, 
adverts to its acts—particularly its pro- 
posal to negociate with the Spanish colonies 
on the basis of independence,—as acts of 
the regular Government of Spain. And in 
reference to the war with France, the prin- 
ciple of what is termed legitimacy is most 
— disavowed. The Spanish Minister 
urged the war against France for the re- 
storation of the Burbons, as binding the 
British Government against forming rela- 
tions of amity with the ‘* rebellious sub- 
a of his Spanish Majesty in America. 

ut Mr, Canning replies, that, so far was 
the French war from a war of legitimacy, 
the Government of this country acknow- 
ledged and treated with the Directory —made 
peace with the Consulate, and again acknow- 
ledged and treated with the Imperial Go- 
vernment—that Buonaparte was dethroned 
solely for his restless and inordinate ambi- 
tion, incompatible with the peace of Euro 
—and (so far was the restoration of the 
Bourbons from being an object of the war) 
that after the abdication of Buonaparte, it 
was a question with the great TS, 
whether a Prince, not of the house of Buur- 
bon, should not be placed on the throne of 
France. Since the issuing of this document 
the Spanish Government has relaxed in its 
resolution against the independence of the 
colonies. 


ITALY. 
A letter from Rome, dated Oct. 23, gives 


an account of the submission of a gang of 
robbers ; 
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robbers ; and such is the weakness of this 

tched gover t, that a proclamation 
announcing these great events intimates an 
intentioa of applying to the religious autho- 
rities, in order to fix a day for solemn 
thanksgiving! It appears that the bandit 
chief Gasbrione, together with seven of his 
associates, surrendered at discretion, and 
were escorted, in irons, to Rome, and 
lodged in Fort St. Angelo, on the 24th of 
September. Among these ruffians, two are 
designated in the Roman prints as ‘‘ famed” 
and ‘* famous.” The remainder, about 
twenty in number, kept aloof, resolving, 
it is said, to be governed by the eventual 
treatment of their companions. Subsequently 
two others came in; another was killed by a 
Neapolitan detachment on the 8th of Oct. 
and six others delivered themselves up on 
the 11th. 

The Court of Rome has taken alarm at 
the J dition of the South Ame- 
rican States. ‘The Sovereign Pontiff thinks, 
though Ferdinand has been foolish enough to 
cast away the temporal dominion of his late 
rich western empire, Rome must take care of 
the spiritual despotism which she still holds 
in the New World, and that it would there- 
fore be as well to separate the Papal cause 
from that of Spain. Accordingly he has 
addressed to the Spanish monarch a remon- 
strance, advising him to come to some ac- 
commodation with his late subjects, accom- 
panied hy an intimation that upon his failing 
to do so, the Court of Rome will feel itself 
bound to ve of the Bishops appointed 
by the er acto  Aeredeness of PSouth 
America. 

The annual census (ending at Easter 1825) 
of the Roman population has been recently 
published. ‘The entire population of the 
capital is, 138,750 — Families, 33,271 — 
Priests, 1,483—Monks and Friars, 1,662— 
Nuns, 1,502 — Marriages, 1,158 — Births, 








lating to Egyptian Hieroglyphics. On the 
promised day many of the literati repaired 
to the booksellers by whom the delivery was 
to be made, but were informed that the work 
was not to be issued. The discovery of some 
points of history of too early a date is said 
to have caused this inhibition. 

Three Fasciculi of the version of Cobbett’s 
Letters against Protestantism have already 
been published, and are eagerly read by a cer- 
tain class. The translator is subjected to 
censorial authority, and is oftea obliged to 
use explanatory notes under the dictation of 
the existing authorities, 


TRIPOLI. 


Letters of the 19th of Oct. state, that 
the fears entertained from the squadron of 
Sardinian vessels, before Tripoli, have pro- 
duced a peace. It appears, that on the ar- 
rival of the squadron at Tripoli, the Com- 
modore required that the Consul should im- 
mediately be received, and the treaties re- 
newed, as in the event of refusal, he was in- 
structed to commence hostilities ; three days 
were given to consider of their ultimatum. 
At the expiration of the time a peremptory 
refusal was returned by the Bashaw, on 
which an instant attack on the forts, the 
castle, and port, was commenced; three 
vessels were taken and one burnt. The 
Bashaw then sent a flag of truce, stating 
that he would comply with any terms which 
were offered to him. Hostilities ceased, and 
the peace was concluded. The squadron 
consisted of a 60-gun ship, 1 frigate, 1 
sloop, and 3 brigs. The loss of the Sardi- 
nians was only one man killed and seven 
wounded. 

NORTH AMERICA. 

By the Act empowering his Majesty to 
grant to the Canada Land Company the 
Clergy Reserves in Upper Canada, his Ma- 
jesty is authorised to sell and convey to the 





4,2483—Deaths, 4,446 — in the Hospitals, 
2,002—in the Prisons, 1,020—** Heretics,” 
Turks, and Infidels (exclusive of the Jews), 
217 — increase of population since the pre- 
ceding year, 220. 

It is commonly asserted in Rome, that 
within a few months, no less than five hun- 
dred persons, charged with, or suspected of 
being members of secret societies, have been 
arrested in the States of the Church. Prince 
L. Spada, and those who were taken up at 
the same time, still remain close prisoners at 
the fort of St. Angelo. 

The Pope has published a long proclama- 
tion relative to the re-building of the Church 
of St. Paul, near Rome. All classes of per- 
sons, in all countries, are eagerly requested 
to contribute to this pious undertaking, to 
which he allots 50,000 dollars annually from 
his own treasury. 

Some weeks ago the Roman Journal an- 
nounced the approaching publication of a 
uew work by the celebrated Champollion, re- 


Reserves, and the money to be paid by t 
Company is to be appropriated —. 
the support and maintenance of the [ro- 
testant Clergy of the Province. 

By arrivals from North America, we leara 
that one of those dreadful calamities which 
sometimes happen in remote regions, to 
towns thinly inhabited, and mingled with 
surrounding forests, has occurred at Mira- 
michi, in New Brunswick. The woods have 
taken fire, from some accidental cause ; those 
persons occupied in felling timber within 
their precincts have been consumed ; the 
flames have seized the dwellings,—for how 
could so widely spreading a devastation be 
arrested in its progress ?—and an afflicting 
scene of misery has ensued. It seems that 
the woods in that part of the country had 
been for some time on fire, but without ex- 
citing any apprehension of the catastrophe 
which was about to involve in ruin a large 
portion of the population of the ar“ 
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On the 7th of October the flames acquired 
an ascendancy, which rendered flight in 
some instances impracticable, and resistance 
unavailing. The alarming progress of this 
destructive element had been concealed by 
the state of the atmosphere which it occa- 
sioned, until the night of that day, when, 
aided by a hurricane which increased its vio- 
lence and rapidity, it burst with uncontrol- 
able fury upon the heads of its victims. All 
the accounts that have been received de- 
scribe the rapidity of the flames to have 
been such as to have precluded the possibi 
lity of saving property to any extent. In 
most cases, the unsuspecting beings, sud- 
denly aroused from their slumbers, were un- 
able to dress themselves, and immediate de- 
struction was the t” 





ofa s 
delay. So instantaneous were the effects of 
the fire, that many persons who were saved 
owe their preservation to the vicinity of the 
river, into which they threw themselves, 
and were taken up by boats, or escaped on 
rafts of timber. In that part of Miramichi 
called Newcastle, out of 250 houses, but 14 
escaped ; and indeed the circumstance of any 
property being saved is considered as a mira- 
culous interference. Christian charity has 
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extended what succour it was able from the 

surrounding settlements ; and a more perfect 

relief will probably be supplied by the consi- 

derate benevolence of the Mother Country, 

as a meeting for that purpose was held at 

the London Tavern on the 11th inst. 
SOUTH AMERICA. 

A treaty has been entered into between 
Don Pedro and the King of Portugal, 
through the intervention of Great Britain, 
by her Minister Sir Charles Stuart. It con- 
sists of eleven articles,—the first acknow- 
ledging ‘ Brazil to hold the rank of an Em- 

ire, independent and separate from the 
estan of Portugal and Algarva,” and the 
other stipulating that ‘‘ all property, whe- 
ther real, personal, or moveable, sequestered 
or confiscated, and belonging to the subjects 
of the two Sovereigns of Brazil and Portu- 
gal, shall be forthwith restored, together 
with their arrears, deducting the expences 
of the administration thereof,”—and more- 
over, that * all ships and cargoes taken, 
belonging to both Sovereigns, shall be in 
like manner restored, or their owners indem- 
nified.””—In this happy manner has the 
quarrel between these two nations been 
brought to a friendly result. 


——— 
DOMESTIC OCCURRENCES. 


INTELLIGENCE FROM VARIOUS 
PARTS OF THE COUNTRY. 
Oct.21. The steam-boat Comet, with 
passengers from Inverness and Fort W:l- 
liam, was run down off Kempock Point, 
between Gourock and the Clough Light- 
house, by the steam-boat Ayr, outward 
bound. In rounding the point the ves- 
sels came in contact with such force and 
violence, that the Comet went down 
almost instantaneously, when above 
persons were in a moment, pre- 
cipitated into to the deep! eleven only 
were saved, out of above eighty. The 
Ayr had a light upon her bow, but the 
Comet had none. The Ayr received 
such a shock, and was so much damaged, 
that she reached Greenock with much 
difficulty, in a sinking state. At the 
moment the accident took place, those 
on the deck of the Comet were engaged 
in dancing. At an early hour in the 
morning, Mr. Marshall, Sheriff, from 
Greenock, reached the spot to give his 
advice and assistance on this distressing 
occasion. Numerous dead bodies were 
washed ashore. The Ayr, instead of 
lending any assistance, gave her pad- 
dies a back stroke, turned round, and 
went off to Greenock, leaving them to 
their fate! 


It appears from the Manks paper of 
the 5th Nov. 5, that some disturbances 


have lately arisen in the island, from 
the determination of the agricultural 
population not to submit to the new 
exaction of tithes on potatoes, &c. or 
what is called green crop—no such tax 
having, hitherto, been imposed upon 
them. Two carts, which had collected 
this tithe from some poor fulks were, it 
seems, overturned, and the proctors 
and others rather roughly handled; and 
two individuals were taken into custody; 
a circumstance which, it seems, brought 
the pretty general indignation of the 
people toa crisis, and some trifling acts 
of insubordination followed. The set- 
ing fire to the proctor’s house was a 
measure in which it is supposed none 
but a few of the most intemperate were 
engaged. On Thursday the 3d the mal- 
contents presented a memorial to the 
Bishop, entreating him to forbear the 
exaction of the potatoe tithe, and offer- 
ing to repair the injuries sustained in 
consequence of the unjustifiable con- 
duct of some of the parishioners. The 
answer is as follows: ** Whereas it bas 
been reported by evil minded persons, 
that the tithe of potatoes will be taken 
from the poor tenants of this island, and 
from persons little able to pay the same: 
—They are hereby assured tbat such 
tithe will not be demanded from them, 
either this year or at any future time; 
and if any mistake should arise in this 
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matter, the persons aggrieved will ob- 
tain redress, on applying to the bishop.” 

It is said to have been fully deter- 
mined by the prelates of the nortbern 
Dioceses, that they will in future ordain 
no candidates for orders who have not 
graduated at one of the Universities ; 
we believe the college at St. Bees is the 
only exception.—Hitherto it bad been 
the custom in the dioceses of York, 
Chester, Durham, and Carlisle, to or- 
dain young men, of competent learning 
and qualifications, who were eitber edu- 
eated for the church, or if they had 
previously pursued any other avocation, 
had devoted two or three years to the 
studies preparatory for holy orders. But 
the great increase in the number of 
graduates from our Universities, who 
are desirous of entering the Church, 
and the difficulty of their obtaining 
titles, are said to have suggested to the 
heads of the church this restriction. 

A public dinner at Sheffield in testi- 
mony of respect to the virtues and ta- 
lents of Mr. James Montgomery, cf 


‘Sheffield, on his retirement from his 


labours as a public writer, lately tock 
place, Viscount Milton in the chair. 
One hundred and sixteen persons sat 
down to dinner. The noble chairman 
addressed the meeting in an animated 
manner, in commendation of their dis- 
tinguished guest ; and the speech of Mr. 
Montgomery was a master-piece of elo- 
quence. He entered into parts of his 
own history, for the purpose of stating 
the difficulties which he had to encoun- 
ter, and naming the friend who had 
assisted him. 

An Association has been formed, 
through the active exertions of the Rev. 
Jobn Davies, of Kilkhampton, for the 
protection of vessels which may be 
stranded on the north coasts of Devon 
and Cornwall from the disgraceful prac- 
tice of “‘ wrecking.” 

One of the largest steam-engines now 
in use, is at the United Mines, in Corn- 
wall, ic is said to raise 80,000lbs. of 
water, 100 feet high, per minute, and 
consumes only 30lbs. of coal per minute 
to produce that effect. Raising the 
quantity of water above-stated, is equi- 
valent to the work of 250 horses; and 
as a horse working at that rate ought 
not to be employed more than eight 
hours per day, there would be three re- 
lays, or 750 horses, necessary to miain- 
tain the continuous effect of the steam- 
engine. If we regard the steam-engine 
only in as far as it concentrates power, 
and renders it manageable, it excites 
astonishment ; for the attendance, the 
uncertainty, the difficulty of application, 


and even the first cost of horses, far ex- 
ceed those of an engine. 





LONDON AND ITS VICINITY. 


The bubble of Joint Stock Companies 
has at length burst, and many curious 
circumstances have come to light con- 
nected with these gambling transactions, 
particularly the Gwenappe Mining Com- 
pany, the General Fish Company, &c. 
The different banks, where deposits for 
these shares have been paid, have not 
been a little annoyed by the importuni- 
ties of the shareholders for a return of 
their money ; and various ineffectual ap- 
plications have been made to the Lord 
Mayor for the recovery of the deposits. 
At length Messrs. Everett and Co. have 
undertaken to pay off the deposits on 
shares in the following companies: the 
Antwerp Steam Navigation Company, 
the Dieppe Steam Navigation Company, 
and the Havre de Grace Steam Naviga- 
tion Company. All of those companies 
have been dissolved, in consequence, it 
is supposed, of the impediments (the 
language generally used by those who 
commenced the formation of deceptions 
of the kind) which presented themselves; 
and the directors keep to themselves, for 
the discharge of imaginary expences, one- 
fourth of the money subscribed. It is 
worthy of notice, that no deed of settle- 
ment was drawn up, that no engine was 
purchased, that, in fact, nothing at all 
was done in any one of those companies, 
and that they, as well as many others of 
the same kind, were superintended by 
the same persons. Each of them con- 
sisted of 1000 shares, on each of which 
the sum of 2/. was paid ; so that the pro- 
jectors and their emissaries have poc- 
keted nearly 1,500. by the three specu- 
lations, which cost them no more trou- 
ble than that which sprung from the 
mere writing of the prospectus; all the 
rest of the management was left to the 
broker employed in the market, whose 
practice it was to cry out that the shares 
were at such and such a premium ; and 
this report proved sufficient to keep up 
their artificial value, especially when 
those brukers made a few bargains at the 
premium quoted by them. 


The Thames Tunnel is proceeding.— 
The large and ingenious iron shield, 
which is destined to protect at once the 
workmen and the tunnel itself from 
almost a possibility of danger during the 
operation, is now at the bottom of the 
great shaft, and fixed and ready to pro- 
ceed horizontally. The workmen are 
cutting away the brick-work, prepara- 
tory to their striking out horizontally 
under the Thames. ‘This, from the so. 
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lidity of the work and the hardness of 
the cement, is a laborious work, and ne- 
cessarily of slow progress. It is hoped 
that in 18 months from the getting 
through the wall, the tunnel will be car- 
ried to and under the further shore of 
the river; and, in the opinion of per- 
sons most competent to form a correct 
judgment, the first expectation of ulti- 
mate and complete success is increased 
by all the circumstances which have 
hitherto attended this important under- 
taking. 

The St, Katharine Dock Company are 
proceeding to carry the provisions of the 
Act into effect. They have already pur- 
chased about three-fifths of the freehold 
of the site, and are making the necessary 
arrangements with the leaseholders and 
occupiers. The materials of the church 
and buildings, late the property of the 
St. Katharine’s Hospital in the precinct, 
have been advertised for sale, prepara- 
tory to the ground being cleared ; and 
it is expected that the works connected 
with the entrances, basin, and docks, 
will be commenced in the month of 
January next. 

In the Court of Common Pleas, Oct. 
Watker (Clerk) v. Ridgeway, Serjeant 
Wilde moved for a new trial. The facts 
were these: the plaintiff was a Clergy- 
man of the Established Church, and pro- 
prietor of the tithes of a certain parish 
in the county of Hereford. The defend- 
ant was the cultivator of a farm which 
lay in the plaintiff’s parish. The latter 
sent notice to the Clergymen of his in- 
tention to cut down a field of wheat. 
The Clergyman’s tithing man attended, 
but the weather seeming unfavorable 
for harvest work, he left the field. The 
weather subsequently cleared up, the de- 
fendant cut down the wheat, set it out 
in sheaves, and then gathered them into 
shocks, consisting some of 9 sheaves, 
some of 10. The Clergyman refused to 
collect his tenths from those shocks, on 
the ground that that manner of setting 
out his tenths was contrary to the an- 
cient custom, and full of unnecessary 
trouble and uncertainty. He accordingly 
brought his action of wrong, for the im- 
proper setting out of the tithes. The 
case was tried at the Hereford assizes, 
before the Hon. Justice Burrough. The 
presiding Judge directed the Jury to find 
a verdict for the plaintiff, but the Jury 
were of a different opinion, aud found 
for the defendant. The Judge remon- 
strated in vain. The Jury persisted in 
their opinion. On these grounds Mr. 
Sergeant Wilde moved that the verdict 
be set aside, and a new tri:l granted.— 
The Chief Justice said, ‘* Take the rule 
to shew cause, brother Wilde ; prejudices 


are sometimes found in a Jury of farmers 
when deciding on a tithe question.” 


—_@— 
THEATRICAL REGISTER, 
Drury Lane. 

Nov. 4. A two-act opera, entitled 
The Wedding Present was produced. It is 
a translation, or rather adaptation from 
the French, by Mr. Kenny. Independ- 
ently of some pretty music, there was 
nothing attractive in the piece. 





Covent GARDEN. 

In the absence or entire destitution 
of histrionic talent, the managers, in 
imitation of the Surrey Theatre, have 
introduced a soi-disant moukey from 
Paris. In the present degraded state of 
the royal theatres we were 10t unpre- 
pared for something worthless or con- 
temptible ; but this last disgrace was re- 
served for a Kemble, who does not besi- 
tate to convert the stage (on which a 
brother and a sister trod with so much 
honor to themselves and gratification to 
the public) into a mere menagerie, or 
puppet-shew. The piece in which this full- 
grown punch exhibited his disgusting 
tricks was The Shipwreck of Policinello, 
or The Neapolitan Nuptiais. The re- 
spectable part of the audience expressed 
the strongest disapprobation ; but the 
clamourous gods were sufficiently nvisy 
in supporting this contemptible mimicry; 
consequently it was repeated.—The piece 
wns afterwards changed for a melo- 
drama, entitled Jocko, the Brazilian 
Monkey, which bas been hackneyed at 
the minor theatres to satiety. The plot 
is too senseless to notice, as it was merely 
intended for the exhibition of Jocko’s 
tricks. We shall mention one instance 
of absurdity, as a sample of the rest. 
The Brazilian planter shews Jocko a 
watch, and asks what o’clock it is,— 
when he exhibits a wonderful display of 
intellect (what a sagacious Frenchman) ! 
by knocking five times on a cocoa-shell! 
as if any child could not do the same, 
though disguised as a monkey. It is 
stated that this M. Mazurier is paid the 
enormous weekly salary of 1504. being at 
the rate of 25/. per night. Previous to 
his treaty with Mr. C. Kemble, Mazurier 
was applied to on the part of Mr. Ellis- 
ton, and refused to take less than 40/. 
per night, and 60/. for each of the masks 
which he might require. 

Nov. 16. A new comedy, attributed 
to the pen of Mr. Hyde, author of Al- 
phonsus, was performed, bearing the 
title of Love's Victory, or a School for 
Pride. The ineidents and plot appear 
to be taken from Moliere’s La Princesse 
@ Elide. The piece was given out for 
repetition amidst great applause. 
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PROMOTIONS AND PREFERMENTS. 
—o— 


Gazette Promotions. 


Office of Ordnance, Oct.10. Royal Reg. 
of Art. Lieut.-col. Macdonald to be Col. 
—Major and Brevet Leiut.-col. Holcombe 
to be Lieut.-col—Capt. and Brevet Major 
Addams to be Major. 

War Office, Oct.21. 78th Reg. Capt, Doug- 
Jas to be Maj. by purchase, v. Falconer. — 81st 
Brevet Maj. Horton to be Maj. vice Taylor. 
—ssth, Maj. Heathcote, 27th foot, to be 
Maj.—92d, Capt Winchester to be Maj.— 
Unattached : to be Lieut.-cols. of Infantry, 
Maj. P. Taylor, 81st Foot.—Maj. Falconer 
78th Foot. To be Major of Infantry, Capt. 
Webb, 3d Light Dragoons. 

Oct. 22. Sir E. Thornton, late Minister 
Plenip. to Portugal, to bear the title of 
Conde de Cassilhas, conferred on him by his 
Portuguese Majesty. 

War Office, Oct. 28. Staff: Maj. Fitzroy 
to be Deputy Adj.-gen. to the troops at the 
Cape of Good Hope, with the rank of Lieut.- 
col. inthearmy. Unattached: Major Eng- 
land, 28d Foot, to be Lieut.-col. of Inf. 
To be Majors of Infantry: Capts. Cham- 
bers, 29th Foot. — O'Grady, 53d Foot.— 
Whichcote, 4th Drag. Guards. —Wood, 65th 
Foot.—Perceval, Rifle Brigade. 

Nov. 8. George Bragge Prowse, of Yeo- 
vil, Somerset, Esq. to take the surname, and 
bear the arms of Prinn. 

War Office, Nov. 11. 2d Life Guards, 
Capt. Barton to be Major.—7th Drag. Gds. 
Major Grey to be Lieut.-col_—Brevet Lieut.- 
col, Lord Hill to be Major. — 19th Reg. 
Capt. Dobbin to be Major. — 60th Reg. 
Brevet Lieut.-col. Galiffe to be Lieut.-col. 
—Brevet Major Thorn to be Major. Un- 
attached: Capt. Ellis, 16th Light Drag. 
to be Major of Infantry. 


EccestasTICaAL PREFERMENTS. 
Rev. H. Wetherell, Pebendary of Gloucester 
Cathedral. 
Rev. C. Barnwell Barnwell, Mileham R. 
Norfolk. 
Rev. G. W. Butler, St. Nicholas R. co. Nott. 
Rev. T. Chambers, Studley V. co. Warwick. 
Rev. E. Coleridge, Monksilver R. co. Berks. 
Rev. G. H. Curtois, East Barkwith R. Linc. 
Rev. R. Eden, Hertingfordbury R. co. Herts. 
Rev. J. Edwards, Finningham R. co. Suff. 
Rev. J. Couch Grylls, Saltash Ch, Cornwall. 
Rev. H. Watts Harries, Prendergast R. 
Pembrokeshire. 
Rev. J. Jones, Bodedeyrn P. C. Anglesea. 
Rey. T. Kilby, St. John’s P. C. Wakefield. 
Rev. C. S. Leathes, Ellesborough R. Berks. 
Rev. 8. Madan, Twerton V. Somerset, 
Rev. R. Meredith, Hayborn V. Berks. 
Rev. J. F. Parker, Bentham R. Yorkshire. 
Rev. W. W. Quartley, Heynsham V. Somer. 
Rev, M. Scott, Slawston V. co. Leicester. 
Rev. J. Senters, St. Augustine R. Norwich. 
Rev. T. L. Shapcott, St. Michael’s V. 
Southampton. 
Rev. R. Walsh, Six-mile-bridge R. Ireland. 
Rev. W. Waters, Rippingale R. co. Lincoln. 
Rev. White, St. Andrew’s R. Hertf. 
Rev. E. Wilton, Christ Church C. Wilts. 
Rev. Dr. Crane and Rev. W. Walker, to be 
Chaplains to the Earl of Carlisle. 
Rev. W. Moore, Chaplain to Earl of Do- 
noughmore. 


Rev, T. Randolph, Chapl. in Ord. to the King. 








DisPENsATION 
Rev. T. Brown, Rector of Conington, Cam- 
bridgeshire, to hold Westow R. Huntingd. 





Civit PaerermMent, 
Rev. J. Dove, Stoke Golding Grammar- 


school co, Leicester. 


—@— 
BIRTHS. 


Oct. 19. At St. Austin’s, Wilts, Mrs. 
Ralph Allen Daniell, a dau.—20. At Cam- 
berwell House, Bradford, Wilts, Mrs. Rich. 
Thos. Bateman, a son. — 22. At Swindon, 
Mrs. Amb, Goddard, a dau.—24. At Be- 
verley, the wife of Capt. Fred. Robertson, a 
son.—30. At Craythorne-house, Tenterden, 
Mrs, Fred. Adams, a son.—At West Leke, 
Notts, the wife of Rev. Charles Oxenden, 


' At Hamburgh, the wife of Rev. 
Richard Baker, Brit. Chaplain, a daughter. 
one In Norfolk-st. Park-iane, Lon- 

, Combermere, a daughter—s. At 
Bagboroug},-house, Somerset, Mrs. Francis 
Popham, a dau.—5. In Brownlow-street, 
Liverpool, the wife of Capt. Wm. Sage, a 


dau—6. At Bath, the wife of Rev. J. R. 
Hopper, a dau.—9. At Wadley-house, Far- 
ringdou, Berks, Mrs. H. Weyland Powell, 
a dau.— At the Minster Parsonage, Be- 
verley, Mrs. Robert Machell, a son. — 
13, At Compton-house, Farringdon, the 
wife of Capt. W. B. Dashwood, R. N.a dau. 
—14. The wife of the Rev. S. E. Batten, 
Harrow, a dau.—At his house, Montague- 
square, the wife of Mr. J. Taylor, a dau.— 
12. At Pontefract, Mrs. Flintoff Leatham, 
ason.—In Harcourt-street, Dublin, Mrs. J. 
T. Boileau, a son.—18. The wife of James 
Woodford, Esq. of Devonshire-street, Port- 
land-place, a son.—Lady Burghersh, a son, 
—19. In Somerset-street, Portman-sq. Mrs. 
C. H. Pilgrim, a son, 


MARRIAGES. 
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MARRIAGES. 
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May17. At Madras, John Rob. Cup- 
e, esq. third son of Lieut.-Gen. Cuppage ’ 

. A, to Anne, youngest dau, of John Un- 
derwood, esq. of Vizagapatam. 

Sept. 20. At Gretna Green, the Rev. 
Tho. Caton, to Louisa Frances Lumley, 2d 
dau. of the Hon. and Rev. John Lumley 
Saville; afterwards remarried at Womers- 
ley, co. York. 

. Sept. 30. At. Pancras, Mr. W.R.Tymms, 
of Bath, to Miss Eliz. Frances Hall, of 
Reading. , 

Lately, at Whitchurch, the Rev. J. Mor- 
rall, Fellow of Brazenoze Coll. to Eliz. re- 
lict of the late Rev. R. Mayow. At 
Over Kellet, the Rev. Sir Rich. Le Fleming, 
Bart. M. A. Rector of Grasmere and Bow- 
ness, Westm. to Sarah, third dau. of late 
W. B. Bradshaw, esq. of Alton-hall, Lane. 

Oct, 15. At Heydon, Norfolk, Henry 
Handley, Esq. M. P. to Hon. Caroline Ed- 
wardes, eldest dau. of Lord Kensington. 

Oct. 17. At Glenericht Cottage, Perth- 
shire, the Rev. Allan, son of late Colonel 
Allan Macpherson, of Blairgourie, Perths. 
to Margaret, youngest dau. of late William 
Chalmers, of Glenericht. 

Oct. 19. At Walcot, Bath, Edw. Hyde 
Clarke, esq. to Miss Georg. Cath. Terisa 
O’Moran, of Brunswick-place, Walcot. 

Oct. 20. At Grays, Tho. Ingram, esq. to 
Mary Anne, eldest dau. of Rich. Webb, 
esq. of Belmont, Essex. At Great Yar- 
mouth, J. H. Munro, esq. of Keppell-st. 
Russell-sq. to Amelia, youngest dau. of T. 
Steward, esq- Rev. Luke Forster, of 
Blackburn, Lanc. to Miss S. Vale, of Bruns- 
wick-pl. City-road.——Henry Locock, esq. 
of Euston-sq. to Susan, youngest dau, of 
Rev. Wm. Smyth, R. of Great Linford, 
Bucks. At Wells, Major H. C. Streat- 
field, 87th Reg. to Eleanor, dau. of late 
Harry Darby, Esq. At Doncaster, the 
Rev. James Jackson Lowe, Fellow of Braze- 
noze Coll. to Cath. Mary, only dau. of T. 
W. Tew, Esq. of Doncaster, banker. 

Oct. 22. At Eltham, Rev. B. Guest, A.M. 
of Everton, Liverpool, to Eliz. Cath. eldest 
dau. of T. Lingham, esq. of Shooter’s-hill. 
At Chelsea, Alex. Hall, Esq. of Austin 
Friars, to Jane Mary Anne, d. of Ashburn- 
ham Bulley, esq. of Durham-place, Chelsea. 

Oct. 25. At St. James’s, Westminster, 
Wm. John Symons, esq. of Chapel-street, 
Grosvenor-pl. to Anne Emma Crewe. 

Oct. 29. At the Vice-Regal Lodge, Dub- 
lin, the Lord Lieutenant of Ireland, to Mrs. 
Patterson, an American lady of great for- 
tune, and a Catholic. The ceremony was 
performed, in the first instance, by his 
Grace the Lord Primate. The bride was 
oe away by the Bishop of Raphoe, and 
the marriage was afterwards solemnized by 
the Papist Archbishop of Dublin, 




















Nov.2. At St. James, Westminster, Sam. 
R. Jarvis, esq. of Fair Oak House, Hants, 
to Eliz. dau. of late Rev. Peter Murthwaite, 
Rector of Newnham, Oxf.——5. At Knuts- 
ford, Tho. Parr, esq. of Appleton, to Clara, 
dau. of late Rev. Croxton Johnson.—~ 
At Thurston Church, Suffolk, Geo.Gataker, 
esq. of Mildenhall, to Eliz. 3d dau. of Tho, 
Wilkinson, esq. of Nether Hall.——6, At 
Melcombe Regis, Edw. Smith Delamain, 
esq. 67th re to Jessie Anna, dau. of late 
Robt. Waugh, esq- At Poole, Jos. Gar- 
land, jun. esq. Alderman, to the widow of 
John Slade, esq. 8. At Croydon, Mat- 
thew Stent, jun. of Harmondsworth, to 
Mary Ann, only dau. of Mat. Newman, esq. 
of Cromford, Mid. At Topsham, De- 
von, Adam, son of David Gordon, esq, of 
Abergeldie, N.B. and Dulwich, Surrey, to 
Susan, dau. of late Rev. John Swete, of 
Oxton House, Devon, At Dunham 
Massey, Sir John Walsh, Bart. of Warfield, 
Berks, to Lady Jane Grey, youngest dau, 
of Earl of Stamford and 7 At 
Marylebone, Sir John Tho. Claridge, re- 
corder of Prince of Wales Island, to M. P. 
eldest dau. of Vice-Adm. Scott. At Lord 
Arden’s, Nork, near Epsom, Sir William 
Heathcote, Bart. of Hursley Park, Hants, 
to the Hon. Car. Frances Perceval, dau. of 
Lord Arden. 9. At Bristol, the Rev. 
Martin Slater, of Wooton-Basset, Wilts, 
to Eliza, eld. dau. of late Rich. Connebee, 
esq. 10. At St. George, Han.-sq. the 
Rev. Tho, Shreiber, Rector of Bradwell, 
Essex, to Sarah, 3d dau. of Rear-Adm. 
Bingham.—— At Broad Hinton, near Marl- 
borough, John Mathews Richards, esq. of 
Roath Hall, near Cardiff, to Arabella, dau, 
of Thomas Calley, esq. of Burderop Park, 
Wilts. 12. Rich. Elwes, esq. of Stoke 
Park, Suffolk, to Cath, eld. d. of Isa. Elton, 
esq. of Stapelton House, Glouc.——14. At 
Harberton, Devon, C. Anthony, esq. of the 
Mall, Clifton, to Thomason, dau. of late 
Edm. Browne, esq. of Blakemore. 15. 
Capt. John Walter Roberts, R. N. eld. son 
of Rev. Wm. Roberts, Rector of Worples- 
den, Surrey, to Frances, dau. of John Sar- 
geant, esq. of Lavington, Sussex. 18. At 
St. Michael, Wood-street, Stacey Grimaldi, 
esq. of Copthal-court, Throgmorton-street, 
second son of Wm. G. esq. to Mary Ano, 
2d dau. of Tho. Geo. Knap, esq. of Haber. 
dashers’ Hall. 19. At St. George’s, Han.- 
sq. Lord Headley to Miss Mathews.—— 
At St: George's, Seeutens, Rich. Bethen 
esq. Barrister and Fellow of Wadham, to 
Eleanor-Mary, dau. of Robt. Abraham, esq. 
of Kepple-st. Russell-sq——21. At St. 
George's, Bloomsbury, I. Cha. Wright, esq. 
eld. son of Inchabod Wright, of Mapperley, 
Notts. to Theodocia, eld. dau. of late Tho. 
Denman, esq. M.P. 
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Count pe Lacerene. 
_ Oct,6, Atthe age of 68, Bernard Ger- 
main Etieane Laville, Count de Lacepéde. 
He was born at Agen, of a noble family, 
Dec. 16, 1756. Intended by his family 
for the career of arms, he entered the Ba- 
varian service ; but the irresistible impulse 
he fei for the study of natural history, 
made him abandon the field of honour for 


a milder fame—that of excelling in the ° 


sciences, At that period Buffon was in 
the zeuith of his glory ; the magic of his 
stvle threw a lustre over his subject worthy 
of its sublimity. Ray had drawn an out- 
liue of the wisdom of God in the works of 
the creation: it was left for Buffon to Gill 
it up, aod paint those wonders with all the 
colours of a brilliant imagination. Science 
herself seemed lovely in his desc:iptions, 
and we cannot wonder that Lacepéde 
should place himself under so great a 
master, and soon become his favourite and 
Most distinguisned pupil. Buffon and 
Daubetun obtained for young Lacepéde 
the situation of keeper of the cabivets of 
the King’s Garden at Paris. He occupied 
this post when the Revolution broke out. 
He had already published the * Natural 
History of Oviperous Quadrupeds and 
Serpent:,” which aunounced the continua- 
tion of Buffon. His work was traced on a 
similar plan to that of the great master, 
but Lacepéde’s enthusiasm for him did not 
blind him to his defects. The principal 
object of Buffon seemed to be to strike his 
readers with admiration, aud to amuse 
rather than to instruct. He contented 
him-elf frequently ‘with the external cha- 
acter of a subject of natural history, 
without examining its ioternal orgaviza- 
tion, Comparative anatomy was then 
merely the skeleton of a science: though 
Aristotle had collected an immense num- 
ber of isclated facts, and modern natu- 
ralists had made some progress towards a 
regular classification of a few orders. 
Comparative tomy was io this state, 
whea Linneus andJobn Hunter appeared : 
they greatly extended the bounds of 
science, and opened a new field for the 
patient and indefatigable scrutinizer into 
the mysteries of nature. Laceptde was 
one of the first in France to appreciate 
the superiority of their system over that 
of his Professor, and to introduce it into 
bis work. But he bad soon reason to 
Gad, that, even thea, comparative aua- 
tomy was in a very imperfect sta'e: it 
was reserved for M. Cuvier to collect the 
scattered fragments—to reject. false 
theories—to form new ones consonant tu 
Gent. Mac, November, 1825. 
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thove laws observed by the Great Eteroal 
io the vast multiplicity of bis credtions— 
to embody thuse laws, and form of them 
systems at once beautiful and harmonious. 
The cabivet of comparative anatomy, at 
the Garden of Plants, is a splendid monu- 
meat of his genius, learning, and ‘im- 
mense observation *. 

M. Lacepéde duly appreciated the new 
system, and his later works prove that he 
profited by it. His Natural History of 
Fishes, 5 vols, 4to. 1798, is a proof of this. 
But the events of the Revolutioe distract- 
ed his attention from science. Of a mild 
disposition, but firm in the principles be 
thought right, he steered his course witb- 
out attaching himself to any party: loving 
the Revulation from principle, as the 
grave of absolute power, but lamenting its 
excesses, bis knowa probity and hovour 
could alone save bim in the conflict of 
factions. He was elected, in 1791, Presi- 
dent of the National Assembly; and it 
was in this character that he received the 
address of the Whig Club, with which the 
Assembly agreed in political sentiment, 
aad he propused that “ Letters of Natu- 
ralization should be granted to Dr. Priest- 
ley’s son, on account of his father’s house 
being burnt by the English fanatics for 
his known attachment to the French Revo- 
lution.” . 

M. Lacepéde did well to renounce poli- 
tics and attend to natural history, as he 
perhaps owed to it his personal safety 
during the horrors of the Revolution, On 
the creation of the Institute he was elected 
one of its first members, He afterwards 
became member of the Institute of Bo- 
logna. Charged by government to give 
the necessary ins.ractions to Cap:ain 
Baudin, on his voyage of discovery, Lace- 
péde selected two youog men of great 
merit, Bory de S'. Vincent, and Peron, to 
accompany him. Buonaparte again tore 
M. Lacepéde from his peaceful occupa- 
tions, and we see him, successively—ia 
1799, Member of the Conservative Senate ; 
in 1801, President of the Senate ; in 1803, 
Gravd Chancellor of the Legion of Ho- 
nour; in 1804, Senator of Paris; in 1805, 
decorated with the Grand Eagle of the 
Legion. As President, it was Count La- 
cepéde’s daty to address Napoleon on all 
occasions ; devoted entirely to him, his 
eloquence sought new expressions to con- 
vey his admiration, and make it pass as 





* We may also refer to his work, nvw. 
80 ably ip the course of translation, and 
published by Mr. Whittaker. 

the 
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the organ of the whole empire. In Ja- 
nuary 1814, when the crisis of the new 
monarch was a hing with rapid 
strides, he dared to utter the word Peace, 
at the head of the Senate. His words are 
remarkable :—'* We combat between the 
tombs of our fathers and the cradles of 
our infants, Obtain peace, Sire, and let 
goer hand, so often victorious, drop your 
arms, after having signed the peace of the 
world.” The political career of M. La- 
cepéde ended with that of his master, and 
he returned again to his stadies, which he 
éaght mever to have forsaken, In private 
fife, M. Lacepéde was a model of the 
social virtues, esteemed and respected by 
all who knew him. The sciences were not 
the only objects of his meditation: pas- 
siowately fond of the fine arts, and espe- 
cially of music, he composed several 
symphonies and sonattas, which display 
considerable taste. He also entered the 
regions of fiction, and published, we be- 
lieve, two novels only, Ellival and Caro- 
line, 2 vols.; and Charles D’Ellival and 
Caroline de Florentino, in 3 vols. He 
rarely touches. the chords’of the stronger 
passions, but excels in scenes of gentle- 
ness and love. His lectures at the Garden 
of Plants were numerously attended : the 
opening addresses of each course were 
particularly admired. He published se- 
veral dissertations, and composed part of 
the articles in the Annals du Museum 
@ Histoire et Naturelle, and contributed 
to several periodicals; but we have no 
scientific works of magnitude from him 
since 1804, when he published his His- 
toire Naturelle des Cétacees, 

He enjoyed general good health, and 
as very regular in his attendance at the 
sitting of the {nstituate. His opinion of 
vaccivation, as a preservative from the 
small-pox, was not in consonance with the 
general doctrine, and he unfortunately fell 
a victim to his error: he had never had 
the small-pox, when he took the infection 
some few weeks since ; it was unhappily 
of a very malignant kind, and carried him 
off, to the great loss of science, and the 
regret of a numerous circle of acquaint- 
ance, in whom his affability and gentle- 
ness inspired lasting sentiments of friend- 
ship. His fuoeral was attended by depu- 
tations of the Peers of France, the mem- 
bers of the Institute, and an: immense 
concourse of persons in the first ranks of 
society, anxious to pay this last tribute to 
the memory of genius and virtue.— Lite- 
rary Gaseite. 

Str Jonun Srewart, Bart. 

’ Lately. At his seat, Killymoon, Cootho 
town, co, Tyrone, through-a fall'from his 
poney pheeton, which he bad been driving 
near his demesne, Sir John Stewart, Bart. 
The horses took fright, and ran away with 


bim ; being enfeebled by long and severe 
indisposition, he had not streugth to re- 
strain them, and was thrown out on his 
head, which caused a concussion of the 
brain. He was promptly attended by 
several surgeons, but this great and good 
man never spoke after the fatal accident, 
thongh he lived for tiree days. 

Sir John had been returned six times 
for the county of Tyrone, and had been a 
member of the Irish aod Imperial Parlia- 
ment for 40 years, during which time he 
was a steady, uniform, and zealous sup- 
porter of the Constitution in Charch and 
State. Hé filled the offices of Counsel to 
the Revenue Board, Solicitor General, and 
Attorney General ; and of him it was truly 
observed, by an aged Statesman—* that 
he was one of the few men who grew more 
humble the higher he advanced in politi- 
cal station.” ‘The County of Tyrone will 
long remember, with gratitude, his public 
services. Owing to his exertions and 
support, Omagh, the County Town, has 
been long the most improving Towa in 
the North of Ireland, and every part of the 
country bears marks of the improvements 
which have been made under his fostering 
care, Numberless, indeed, are the friends 
he has left to deplore his loss; and those 
in Tyrone, we have no doubt, will manifest 
their feeling to the father by supporting 
hisson. He had the command of a troop 
of cavalry, and a corps-of 140 foot, called 
the “‘ Newmills Volunteers.” 

Sir John was married in the year 1790, 
to Miss Archdall, sister of General-Arch- 
dall, M. P. for the county Fermanagh, by 
whom he had two sons and a daughter. 
Hugh, the eldest, succeeds to the title and 
estates, 





Lievt.-Cot. Sm T. P. Hanxin. 

Oct. 26, At the Cavalry Barracks ia 
Norwich, aged 59, Lieut.-col. Sir Thomas- 
Pake Hankin, Kat. commanding the 2d or 
Royal North British Regiavent of Dragoons 
stationed there. 

This highly-respected officer joined the 
regiment as Cornet, July 21, 1795; was 
promoted a Lieutenant, Aug, 13, 1796 ; 
Captain, Oct. 18, 1798; Major, April 4, 
1808 ; Lieut.-col. in the Army, June 4, 
1814; and Lieut,-col, commanding the 
Regiment, Oct. 11,1821. He served in 
that distinguished corps at the battle of 
Waterloo, where: he sostained a severe 
wound in the knee. Upon His Majesty’s 
visit to Scotland in 1822, Lieut.-col. 
Hankin, then io the command of the regi- 
ment there, amongst other gracious marks 
of the approbation of his So Te- 
ceived the bonour of Kani He 
was twice married, first to the only ea 
ter of Captain John Reade of the 
Regiment, who died within a year after 
their union ; secondly, to Bina. Seangee 
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of: Huntimgdonshire, now his widow, by 
whom he has left no family. 

- \He was son-in-law to Captain Read, 
who was brother-in-law to Dr. Wilmot; 
end so firmly persuaded were Sir T. P. 
Hankin and Captain Read of Dr. Wilmot's 
being the euthor- of Junius, that the furmer 
in October 1813 informed his first coasiu, 
Olivia- Wilmot Serres, soi-disant Princess 
of Cumberland, in a letter to her daughter, 
that bad he knewn she was engaged about 
the life of Dr. Wilmot, he could have fur- 
nished many useful documents as toJe- 
wius, for her work, 

His gallant and noble disposition is well 
‘known by his superior officers, by whom 
he was universally respected. 

»- Amidst bis military pursuits the gallant 
Golonel did not neglect the belles lettres. 

His remains were deposited in the Ca- 

— of Norwiel., with the militaty ho- 

his rank, aod with those 
cnentent marks of universal esteem and 
vegret which his public services and his 
private worth so justly merited ; and they 
were followed from the barracks to the 
grave, not only by the officers and men of 
ahe regiment, but by the most respectable 
personages in the city and its neighbour- 
hood. Lord Stafford, Mr. Edmond Wode- 
house the Member, and Sir R. J. Harvey 
the High Sheriff of the County, Major 
Storey, R.M. Doctors Yellowly and Wright, 
Messrs. Kerison, Harvey, Hi Gurney, 
Deere, Hawkes, &c. with the Mayor, De- 
puty Mayor, Steward, and Sheriff of the 
City joining in the procession. The Rev. 
Dr. Fisher, the senior Prebendary, offi- 
ciated at the funeral, the psalms and 
anthems being sung by the Choir, attended 
by the band of the regiment. 


Mas. W. P. Li Wettrestey. 

12. At Richmond, aged 35, Mrs. 
Wellesley Pole Long Wellesley. Although 
her death was unexpected at the moment 
it occurred, she had been long lingering. 
On the 19th the remains of this amiable, 
unfortunate, and much-lamented lady, 
were removed from Richmond, on their 
way to Drayoot, ‘in Wiltshire, the seat of 
Lady Tiluey; there to be deposited in the 
family vault, The melancholy procession 
consisted of the hearse, in which the cof- 
fin was borne, drawn by six horses, and 
three mourning coaches, drawn by four 
horses each. The first coach contained 
Mr. Scarborough and Mr. Wright, and in 
the two following were the nurse, three 
Maid-servants, coachman, and/footman of 
the late lamented lady. The two Misses 
Long, and Mr. Bicknel, the Jate unhappy 
lady’s steward, set off for Draycot post on 
Monday. His Grace the Duke of Wel- 
lington was to join the mournful proces- 
sion on Thursday at Chippenham, within 
five miles of Draycot. 





Two days to the removal of 
on emai kentiemeh 


reached her tne ne enn oe 
mination of Mr. Long Wellesley to come 
over from France te attend the funeral, 
and this circumstance gave them all great 
‘pain and uneasiness. Some ccnsidera- 
tions, however, suspended Mr. Long Wel- 
Jesley’s determination of coming over, if 
he ever felt such @ disposition ; for om the 
day before the removal of the remains, a 
courier arrived at Richmosd from Mr. 
Long Wellesley io France, to state that 
he should not attend the funeral, but bear- 
ing a peremptory order. from him, that 
his three children, two boys and a girl, 
should be given up to the courier, to be 
conveyed to France, there to be brought 
up and educated under the auspices of 
their father. The Misses Long, sisters of 
the late unfortunate lady, who from the 
period of her separation from her husband 
to her death, have constantly resided with 
her, immediately on the death of their 
amiable sister, removed to another house, 
taken for the temporary purpose in au- 
other part of Richmond, and thither they 
removed with them the three children. 
On the arrival of the courier at the house 


which be produced ; but he. received a 
direct refusal to deliver them up. from 
these ladies, and he obliged to retire, On 
Tuesday the Misses Long set off from 
Richmond for Draycot, there to join. their 
mother, Lady Tilney. Previous, however, 
to their departure from Richmond, whither 
they intended to return after the funeral, 
they determined to adopt every precau- 
tion to prevent the children from 
carried off by stratagem or by force. Ac- 
cordingly, anticipating that Mr., Long 
Wellesley might, at some unseasonable 
hour, suddenly intrude himself with vio- 
lence, and carry off the children during 
the absence of the Misses Long in Wilt- 
shire, these ladies applied, through their 
law agent, to a magistrate, for the aid of a 
peace-officer, to remaio in their house at 
Richmond, in care of their bouse aad .all 
its inmates until their retern; and ac- 
cordingly, an active and discreet police- 
officer was sent down, with directions to 
take into custody any person, be he whom 
he may, who should atiempt to use any 
violence towards the property, the house, 
or its inmates. One of the children is a 
girl not five years old. 

The 7,000/, a-year, awarded by the de- 
cree of the creditors, will go to the support 
of the children of Mr. Long Wellesley ; in 
this case he will lose the 4,000/. per ann, 
his late wife made over to him. The pro- 
perty, on the day of marriage, exceeded 
in value 40,000/, a-year. 

Some of the -youthful companions a 

this 
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‘this ill-fated lady say, that she frequently 

‘an opi ‘that she was too 
-righ to be happy, ot likely to meet with a 
‘match of disinterested affection. We be- 
-lieve, that ber marriage was ove not of 
affection, but of importunity—that she 
-yielded to a long and indefatigable siege ; 
-and not ‘without the most pointed and 
’ daring threats, that: the determined lover 
wiould not yield but with his life. 

. From the moment she first appeared in 
‘tite, she was distinguished by kindness of 
“heart, and affability of manner—bér spirit 

was forgiving, and her feelings were warm 
-and affectionate. 
Henry Knicut, Esa. 
2. Sept.19, At Tythegstov Hall, co. Giam. 
aged 62, Henry Knight, Esq. Vice Lieute- 
Naot of that county, and late Colonel of its 
“Militia. 

He was descended from Wilcock Turber- 
vill of Tythegston, who lived in the 15th 
century. In the reign of Hen. VIII. the 
estate devolved’ to the family of Lougher 
by the marriage’ of Cecil Tarbervill to 
Watkin Lougher of Newton, Glamorgan, 
from whose descendants in the female line 
‘the grandfather of Mr. Knight inherited 
the property. 

’ ‘He received his education at Gjoucester 
College Sehool, and at Winchester, after 
which:‘he became a Member of Pembroke 
College, Oxford. On quitting the Uni- 
versity he travelled through Italy, and 
acquired that correct taste which was dis- 
played in the improvement of his residence. 
Watrter Fawkes, Ese. 

Oct. 24. At his house, in Baker-street, 
‘London, aged 56, Walter Fawkes, Esq. of 
Farnley Hall, Yorkshire. 

. ' Mr, Fawkes was returned a member for 
Yorkshire at the genéral election in 1806, 
‘and retired from Parliament at the disso- 
Jution in the spring of 1807. He served 
the office of High Sheriff of the county of 
York, in 1823, 

* On the 10th of Dec. 1823, he had the 
misfortune to lose his first wife. He 
married, secondly, Jen. 4, 1816, the Hon. 
Mrs. Butler, daughter of J. Fernon, Esq. 
of Clontorp'Castle,’co. Dublin, and relict 
of Hon. P. Butler, third son of the Earl of 
Carrick. 

“He was brother to F. Hawksworth, Esq. 
of Barmbro’ Grange, and the Rev. A, 
Hawksworth, of Leathley Hall, near Ot- 
ley, whose deaths have occurred withia 
the short space’ of six months. Mr. 
Fawkes was'a gentleman universally es- 
teemed lor his ‘urbanity, and most de- 
servedly sustained the character of an 
excellent landlord as well as a kind master. 
In his public career he was a firm sxup- 
porter of the Whig iuterest, ‘and a stiong 
ativoeate for Parliamentary reform. He 
was a great admirer of the fine arts, and 


‘had. some plates of loealrviews: | 


engraved 
at his own expense. He'was the author 


.also, of two political pamphlets, and of a 


“« Chronology of the’ History = Modern 
Europe,” 4to. 1810. 





‘Waaus Fetr, Esa. 
Lately. Aged 46, W. W. Pell; Esq. Bar- 


‘Tister-at-Law ; and who had just entered 
upon the duties of his situation as suc- 


cessor to Mr: Norris, in the office of Sti- 
pendiary Magistrate at Manchester. 

He went to Liverpool forthe ise of 
arranging some business at the Kirkdale 
Sessions, and returned from thence to the 
Crown Inn, Redcross-street, in the ‘course 
of Monday.. He there took his place for 
Preston, by the New Times coach, at five 
o’clock the following tnorning, and-went to 
‘dine with some. friends at. the. Waterloo 
Hotel, from whence he returned about 
half-pasteleven, apparently in good heaith, 
and retired to bed, giving directions to be 
called about four in the morning, in order 
to be ready for the coach at five. ‘At 
foar o’clock the porter knocked at ‘the 
room door, and, receiving no answer, 
again knocked in a louder manner,’ The 
knocking, however, not being attended to, 
he retired to inquire whether any other 
person had been placed in the same room. 
Finding that there was not, he returned, 
opened the door, and found the unfortu- 
nate gentleman lying undressed, on his 
back, upon the floor, with his’ head under 
the washing-stand, and insensible. The 
porter called his master, and immediately 
procured a surgeon, who found that the 
vital spark had fled. From the appear. 
ances in the. room and washing-stand, it 
is supposed that he. got out of bed in 
order to discharge his stomach, and prob- 
ably burst a blood vessel in the exertion. 
-It appears that he drank cold: punch in 
the early part of the evening, and Cham- 
pagne towards the latter end, but he had 
not the least appearance of. inebriation 
when he retarved to the Crown Joni: A 
special inquest was convened on Tuesday, 
before the coroner, Wm. Molyneux, Esq. 
attended by Mr. Statham, town clerk, ‘and 
upon the evidence of the medical gentte- 
mea the verdict of the jury 4 that he 
died in a fit of apoplexy. 

Mr. Feil was in the prime of life, ont 
had attained considerable eminence in his 
profession, and was deservedly much 
esteemed by the gentlemen of the prafes- 
sion and a’ large circle of friends. ' The 
poignant grief of his amiabie wife and 
family will be more easily imagined than 
it can be described. 





Joun Pacer, Esa. 

Aug. 21. After a short-iliness; aged 
63, John Paget, Esq. of Newberry Hoase, 
and East Cranmvre Halt, Somerset; deeply 
lamented by his family aud connectivas, 

aud 
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cand highly respecteil by all who enjoyed 
the intercoorse of his society, as was 
amply attested’ by the unusual gloom 
which the intelligence of bis decease pro- 
duced in his immediate neighbourhood, 
where he was always distinguished for 
zealous Ipyalty to his King, and sincere 
atiachment to the Church of England. 

From his earliest youth he evinced the 
same bias for the study of ecclesiastical 
architecture and general antiquarian re- 
search, which so much distinguished his 
Jate brother, the Rev. Richard Paget, Fel- 
low: of. Magdalen College, Oxford, who 
coatribated many interesting. papers to this 
Magazine under the signatures of D. T. 
and. Hf. %.; and to whom will be found a 
just tribute in our number for May 1795, 
page 382. 

The subject of this notice was educated 
at Oriel College, since which time he gra- 
dually acqaired, and critically elucidated 
a valuable collection of specimens of our 
earliest typagraphy, and had recently 
completed a perfect and probably unique 
series‘ of all the English coins current 
since the Conquest : and though his innate 
diffidence in his own powers precluded 
him from appearing in public as a writer, 
yet the value of bis private communica- 
tions on subjects connected with our early 
literature, has heen frequently acknow- 
ledged by those conversant in antiquarian 

re. ee 

Mr. Cuarces Miter. 

Nov. 18. Aged 46, Mr. Charles Miller, 
of Aldgate High-street, Jeweller. He 
bore more than twelve years of most te- 
dious and lingering suffering, with a. pa- 
tience and resignation almost unexampled. 
Confined, for the whole of that long pe- 
riod, “to his chair, by paralysis of the 
lower extremities, he continued, till within 
a few weeks of his death, to give assiduous 
attention to his business, to perform all 
the duties of a husband and father, and 
even to join in the placid enjoyments of 
domestic society ; evincing a calmness of 
mind and serenity of temper that seemed 
alone to combat with and arrest the insi- 
dious progress of inveterate and hopeless 





‘ Mr, Miller was the only son of Thomas 
Miller, sometime of the Ordnance Office 
in the Tower, and afterwards of Graves- 
end; Gent. and grandson of John Miller of 
Chichester, -Fsq. a younger son of Sir 
John Miller.of East Lavant in Sussex, the 
second Baronet of that family. He has 
left a widow and one infant son to tament 
his antimety loss. 

Mr. A. H, Marniorr. 

Sept. 3. At Plymouth, aged 73, Mr. 
Arthur 8.‘Marriott, in which town he had 
lived opwards of twenty years. The de- 
ceased was formerly a comedian, and 


played for several years.on the boards of 
the old theatre, Oxford, with considerable 
success, being at that period a great fa- 
vourite. He possessed almost to the last 
a fund of genuine humour and originality. 
The deceased ‘had accumulated a sum’ of 
money sufficient to render his vale of life 
smooth ; but a transaction which occurred 
fourteen years since most wretchedly 
embittered his latter days. About that 
period he purchased some premises in 
Stonehouse; after he had paid for them, 
and had had possession, it was contended 
that the person who sold them had no au- 
thority, and that deceased’s title was con- 
sequently bad. A bill in Chancery was 
filed against him, and for nearly fourteen 
years has this chancery ‘suit been es*ing 
to his ** heart’s core.” He has been re- 
peatedly heard to say, “ were it not for 
that law suit I should be the happiest 
man alive, but as it is, I am the most 
wretched ; for so long a period has he suf- 
fered the “ law’s delay,” being unwilling 
to lose his little property. without a 
struggle, and there being no other means 
of getting rid of this suit. At last, death 
put a period to his sufferings, but not be- 
fore the Lord Chancellor had put an end 
to the cause; for, a day or two preceding 
his death, judgment was given against 
him, but of this he was never acquainted, 
as-he was too far gone to be troubled with 


the event of that cause, which to him had - 


been a most grievous one. 
- Mr, Joun Kennepy. 

Nov. 12. In Marsham-street, Westmin- 
ster, at a very advanced age, and after a 
lingering iliness, Mr. John Kennedy. For 
many years he had been head duor- 
keeper at the House of Commons (a place 
of great emolument), aud was well known 
to the several members, and to the fre- 
quenters of.the lobby. In this situation 
he amassed a considerable fortune, and 
had large estates in his native county of 
Merioneth, Wales, being born at Gevanes. 
He was an intimate favourite with the 
late Chief Baron Richards, with whom he 
used frequently to dine, and to #hom he 
once intended to leave the bulk of his 
property. Though the situations of the 
two persons nominally were so different, 
they were neighbours born; had been 
edacated together, and, through after-life 
continued on the most yay Fee 
The age and infirmities of Mr. Keanedy 
compelled him to retire from bis situation 
at the latter end of the last session of Par- 
liament ; but for several preceding ses- 
sions he had been unable to attend to its 
duties. 





Mr. Joun Jackson. 


Oct. 20. At-Brakeorigg, in the parish 
of Lesmahagow, Scotland, aged 76, Mr. 
John Jackson. It is well worthy of se- 
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mark that the predecessors of the deceased 
person, have successively possessed the 
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His abilities as a teacher of languages 
were certainly moderate, and be did not 
Pp e more than three or four papile 





farm ef Brakenrigg about three hundred 
years, from the estate of Blackwood, and 
that they have likewise successively been 
honeared with the title of “* King of Bra- 
kenrig.” ‘The late deceased King bad 
in his possession a sword and powder- 
horn, with which his grandfather fought at 
the battle of Bothwell-bridge. Tbe man- 
ner in whieh he came by the possession of 
the sword is somewhat interestivg. His 
grandfather, immediately on his retura 
from that memorable engagement, having 
eceasion to be in the field with his sword 
under his arm (as was customary in those 
times), and espying a company of cavalry 
approaching him, he possessed sufficient 
presence of mind as instantly to plunge it 
into the moss. After the departure of the 
soldiers, he returned to the spot for the 
purpose of finding his sword, but in vain ; 
the circumstance was made known to his 
relations and neighbours, and many a 
fruitless search was made for its discovery, 
till after having remained for upwards of 
one hundred years in this obscure situa- 
tion, it was accidentally found by the 
present Mr. Brown, of Auchrabbert. 


Constantine DemMeTRIADES. 

We have been favoured with the follow- 
ing particulars, from the pen of a re- 
spectable Correspondent, who has long 
been a resident of Durham, and from 
personal observation had every opportu- 
nity of learning the character of this sin- 
gular individual. 

The account of Constantine Demetriades 
in your last Obituary, p. 377, was perhaps 
copied from the newspapers, where it has 
before appeared. Some of the particulars 
given of bim place him in an unfavourable 
light, and must leave impressions, which, 
I am convinced, are erroneous. It is only 
justice to this eccentric man’s character, 
which was uniformly inoffensive while be 
resided here, to vindicate it from these 
aspersions. I chiefly allude to the story 
of his “* annuity,” and his “ getting pos- 
session of the whole, or part, of the prin- 
cipal, and bidding good-bye to his Dur- 
ham friends, without ceremony.” Of all 
this there is not a word of truth. 

When he came to Durham, he brought 
letters of recommendation to me (and | 
believe to others also) from two or three 
respectable gentlemen in Newcastle, in 
consequence of which I noticed him, took 
lessons from him, and knew more of him 
than any other individual here. He was 
with me several times in the week during 
his residence in this city ; and, having had 
opportunities of befriending him, I seemed 
to have his entire , and received 
from him an account of his early life and 
wanderings. 


here. I am not aware that he had 
patronage of any of the Clergy ; ‘but 
mention not this as conveying any censure 
on them ; for (although he complained to 
me that he was not) countenanced by 
them) I am not aware that be had any 
peculiar claim on their liberality. They 
certainly never purchased any “ annuity” 
for him. { have not beard that the jaten- 
tion of doing so ever existed, . Of course 
he could not “ get possession of the prin- 
cipal.” And, with respect to the ancha- 
ritable insinuation of dishonesty, although 
he always lived most parsimoniously, he 
always paid what he owed; and I am con- 
fident he did not leave Durham with any 
undischarged debt, nor with aby imputa- 
tion on his moral character. 

To correct the misstatements above al- 
luded to, was the immediate motive of my 
making this communication ; but they are 
not the only errors in your Obituary. I 
never understood from him that it was 
* by the persuasion of Lord Elgin he was 
induced to come to this country,” mruch 
less that ‘‘ he relinquished bis sacerdotal 
charge at the instance of the noble. Lord.” 
On the contrary, the account, which I had 
from himself, was that, after he left Athens, 
he resided some time at Jassy and at But 
charest, where he officiated io the Greek 
Church, until causes (which. it is not now 
necessary for me to disclose) induced him 
to go to Trieste, at which place he ex- 
pected a situat.on io the Greek congrega+ 
tion. Disappointed in this, and falling. in 
with Romish Priests, he was persuaded to 
forsake the Greek profession of faith, and 
adopt that of Rome. By the advice vf his 
proselyting friends, he went to Malta, in 
prospect of a maintenance in the Romish 
Church ; but, again disappointed, some 
acrimonious expressions which fell from 
him were heard and conveyed to.his supe- 
riors; and the result was, that the since- 
rity of his conversion was more than sus- 
pected, and the alterative remedy of a 
visit to the prisons of the Inquisition was 
administered. In a short time he obtain- 
ed his release : and then he made the best 
of his way to the Protestant countries in 
the North of Europe, resolved todrop all 
farther connexion with the ‘‘ Pope Devil,” 
as he usually called the bead of the Romish 
Church. 

At Berlin he became. acquainted with 
Dr. Brown, one of the physicians (or, as 
he always styled bim, the Archiater) of 
the Prussian Court; and it was on the 
suggestion of Dr, Brown, and not of Lord 
Elgin, that Demetriades came to the reso- 
lution of trying bis fortone in England. 
Through the Doctor he procured a pass- 
port from Lord Elgin (then the British 
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Ambassador), and this was all that: his 
Lordebip had to do with his:visit to this 


(Poor. Constantine was perhaps “ below 
par” as a teacher of languages, but his 
misfortune was to be unconscious of this. 
He attributed bis want of success, not to 
his want of abilities, but to the practices of 
be, was in the habit of inveighing for 
“‘fakiog away his respect,” to use bis 
oen phrase.. This idea, which had the 
fall possession of his mind, together with 
the.dread of being sent out of the country 
under the Alien Act, or of coming to want 
while be remained here, produced alternate 
fits of irritation aod depression, and may 
account for, if not entirely justify, his par- 
simonious habits. 

How he conducted himself after he left 
this City; I do notknow. I thought it due 
to the. poor man’s character to state the 
above facts, in order to remove the unfa- 
vourable impressions of him which your 
Obituary is calculated to convey. J.W. 

. -Joun Brown, 

Sept. 24. At Broughton Gifford, near 
Melksham, aged 77, John Brown, 40 years 
a mendicant... Ia early life he was ap- 
prenticed to a weaver, which trade he fol- 
lowed for a few years after arriving at ma- 
turity, working for a respectable clothier 
at Melksham. 

The circuit to which he confined bim- 
self in his excursions, did not extend much 
beyond the clothing district of Wiltshire, 
and part of the adjoiving county of So- 
merset, but his visits were generally very 
regular, and when rebuked for repeating 
them too often, he would reply that it was 
so long since he came last (mentioning 
the time), adding, ‘‘ and I come only 
once in so many weeks.”’ Though in ge- 
neral importunate in his supplications for 
charity, yet when refused on the plea of 
there being uothing for him, he would 
coolly observe, as he walked away, “never 
mind, never mind, it will do when I call 
next time.” . lo some of the villages at a 
distance from home, be has appeared as a 
silent petitioner, imploring the assistance 
ef the spectators by sigos only. On such 
eceasions.-he was known by the name of 
the.dumb-man, and was generally suc- 
cessfal in obtaining food or money ; but 
whea seen by some of his neighbours, and 
reproved for his deception, he has readily 

his. speech, saying, ‘ you mind 
your business, and I will miod mine.” 
He would sometimes observe to his neigh- 
dbours on returning from his excursions, 
that be “ would rather see the heads than 
the tails,” at the different houses he went 
to; thereby insinuating that the masters 
were more attentive to his plea of distress 
than the servants. When at a distance 
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from:any houses, he has been known to 
accost the labourers ia the fields, beggiug 
a part of their food, saying be was nearly 
perishing for want; and so meagre and 
abject was his appearance, and bis maa- 
ner of imploring them so earnest, that he 
has been relieved by those who could ill 
afford to share a pittance of their food, 

. A few days before his death, he went to 
a. gentieman’s house where he had been 
frequently relieved, and invited one of the 
servants to attend his funeral when he 
died, which he said would not be long 
first; he entreated him to attend, whether 
he received any further invitation or not. 

The hut io which Brown lived and died 
corresponded with its inhabitant ;—its ex- 
terior, mean and wretched iu the extreme, 
whilst its interior contained an assemblage 
of poverty, filth, and misapplied articles 
of value, blended together, without any 
regard to order or discrimination. This 
hovel, for it deserves not the name of a 
house, is about fifteen feet in length, by 
five in breadth, and seven in height, com- 
prehending only one apartment, and ia 
this miserable abode its miserable inmate 
had huddled together the following, amongst 
other, articles: —One bed and beadstead, 
four chairs, three boxes, seven teaketiles, 
four saucepans, five frying-pans, two 
gridirons, teu pepper-boxes, four flour- 
dredgers, forty table and tea spoons, three 
tea cannisters, four tea trays, one han- 
dred and twenty dowlas and Holland 
shirts, one hundred and thirty pocket and 
neck handkerchiefs, forty cravats or stocks 
of cambric muslin, twenty pair of stock- 
ings, two night caps, thirty-four pair of 
shoes entirely new, and a great number of 
old ones, three pair of new buckskin 
breeches and many old ones, five coats 
and four waistcoats, three pair of gaiters 
(new), six hats three narrow and three 
broad brims, four smock frocks, a silver 
watch, and a pair of plated buckles for 
shoes. A large quautity of old silver 
(shillings, &c.), which sold for 122. at the 
rate of 54d. per shilling, and about 3/, 
worth of old sixpences, halfpence, and 
penny pieces; four Jarge bags full of 
meat in an advanced state of putrefaction, 
and about two bushels full of pieces of 
cheese, too bad to be given to pigs. 

lo a neighbour's house Brown had de- 
posited a large chest and three boxes full 
of linen, shoes, and other articles; for the 
preservation of which the person was paid 
10/. after his decease. 

Notwithstanding he had collected so 
large a quantity of clothes, some of 
which were in excellent condition, he 
was frequently known to go into neigh- 
bouring towns to purchase wearing ap- 
parel, linen, &c. which on his return 
home he would put away in the most in- 
congruous manaer—(as for example a 

pair 
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pair of old shoes, “with rusted -nails, 
wrapped up in a new shirt) yet he would 
not leave his residence otherwise than in 
an old ragged suit, which ‘betokened the 
most extreme want, and added to the 
wretchedness of his appearance. 

Upon dividing the property which was 
found, and which is supposed to have in- 
cluded a considerable sum of money. of 
the present currency (one statement hav- 
ing been published, of there being up- 


wards of 140/. found in money, inde- 
pendant of other sums placed out at inte- 
rest) it was apportioned to ten nephews 
and nieces; but in the division thereof 
considerable disturbance ensued, so as to 
render it necessary to call in the aid of 
constables in order to preserve the peace. 


James Taytor, Ese. 

Sept. 18. At Cumnoch, afier a severe 
Mness, aged 66, James Taylor, Esq. pro- 
prietor of the extensive pottery establish- 
ment of that place. The death of this 
gentleman is a public loss. He was a 
man of no ordinary powers and acquire- 
ments ; and bad it been his fortune to be 
placed where he might have had full scope 
and employment for his genius, he would 
long ago have held a distinguished rank 
amoug the benefactors of bis country. 
But adverse circumstances, during the 
greater part of his life, shed a withering 
influence over all his projects, chilling his 
ardour, discouraging bis exertions, and 
confining his usefulness within a very nar- 
row sphere. 

Mr. Taylor received the rudiments of 
his education at the celebrated school of 
Claseburn ; and afterwards prosecuted it, 
during several years, at the University of 
Ediobergh. Having turned bis attention 
both to medicine and divinity, and gone 
through a course of studies calculaied to 
fit him for either profession, he might 
have been comfortably established in the 
Church, as be had more than one living 
offered to his acceptance. . But the bent 
of his genias lay in another direction. He 
was passionately fond of philusophical 
porsuits, particularly geology, mineralogy, 
chemistry, and mechanics.. He had paid 
much attention to the stéam-engine, and 
was the first who suggested, and (in con- 
junction with the late Mr, Miller, of Dals- 
wiuton) carried into effect the application 
of that power to the propelling of vessels, 
The original experiment was performed 
on the lake of Dalswinton in the year 
1788, It was completely successful ; for 
though on a small scale (being with a ‘four 
ioch cylinder), and with a vessel not cal- 
culated for rapid motion, they went at the 
rate of five miles an hour with ease. In 
the following year the experiment was re- 
peated on the Forth and Clyde Canal ; 
and as it was on a larger sczle, the motion 
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was proportionally accelerated, buing 


nearly seven milés an hour, thus 
strating that, by increasing the magoituide 
anid power of the engine, almost’ any de- 
gree of celerity might be attained. These 
experiments gave the greatest satisfaction 
to a multitade of spectators, some of whom 
were of bigh respectability. They were 
recorded in several publications of the 
day, and in particular may be seen men- 
tidned in the Scots: Magazine for 1788, 
vol. ii. p.566. But from some upaccount- 
able whim, however, though the success 
equalled the most sanguine expectations 
of all concerned, Mr, Miller could never 
be prevailed upon to proceed further in 
the business; and as Mr. Taylor had wot 
the command of sufficient funds, the pro- 
ject was necessarily, aod on his part most 
reluctantly, abrodosed.—Fulton and Bell 
therefore had only the merit of; seizing 
the already published ideas of avother, 
and converting them to practical use. 
. Mr. Joun Nicot. 

~ Oct, -+- Found dead in his bed, at Edin- 
burgh, aged 70; Mr.:Jolin Nicol, Ma- 
riner, who in 1822 published. ‘his. Life 
and Adventures.” From this work, we 
have gleaned the following facts. 

He was born in 1755 near Edinburgh. 
His father was by trade a Cooper, a very 
useful handicraft for a Jad so wholly pos- 
sessed with the love of the sea. In 1769 
he was taken to London, and the voyage 
seems to have confirmed his disposition ; 
though his return to Scotland and apprea- 
ticeship to the busivess of a cooper re- 
tarded its gratification till 1776, when he 
entered on board a vessel at Leith, and 
sailed for Canada, where he remained 18 
months. With this the travel of his simple 
story commences, and, however unadorn- 
edly told, is extremely interesting. 

On leaving this country he embarked in 
the Surprise of 28 guns, Capt. Reeves, 
and in her took part in the action with the 
American ship Jason, Captain Manly, of 
which action he gives a very characteristic 
account, After returning to England, he 
again took convoy for St. John’s. His 
next trip was to the West Indies, where, 
sailor-like, he entered into. all the fun on 
shore ; but we cannot follow him through 
all bis peregrinations. In 1785. he sailed 
on a voyage of discovery round the world, 
in the King George, Captain Portlock, in 
company with the Queen Charlotte, Cap- 
tain Dixon. They staid long among the 
Sandwich Islands,and especially atOwyhee, 
being the first ships there after the murder 
of Captain Cook. 

His vext remarkable trip was in the 
Lady Julian, Captain Aiken, ‘a vessel 
which carried out 245 femalé eonvicts to 

After all, poverty. was the lot-of this 

man 
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«man of many strange sights, vicissitudes, 
=o “ At ove time (he says) in 
1822,:after I came home, I little. thought 
I should ever require to apply for a pen- 
sion ; and, therefore, made no application 
mercer sont © onl 


taspings of bread (which I obtain from 
the bakers) twice a day, is my chief diet. 
A few potatoes, or any thing I can ‘obtain 
with a few pence, constitute my dinner. 
My. only luxury is tobacco, which I have 
used these forty-five years. To beg, 1 
vever will submit. Could I have obtained 
a smell pension for my past services, I 
should then have reached my utmost 
earthly wish, and the approach of utter 
helplessness would not haunt me as it at 
present does in mysolitary home. Should 
L_be forced to sel! it, all I would obtain 
could not keep me, and pay for lodgings 
for one year ; then I must go to the poor’s 
house, which God in his mercy forbid. I 
can look to my death-bed with resigua- 
tion, but to the poor’s house I cannot look 
with composure. I have been a wanderer, 
and the child of chance, all my days; and 
now only look for the time when I shall 
enter my last ship, and be anchored with 
a green turf upon my breast; and I care 
not how soon the command is given.” 


> a 
CLERGY RECENTLY DECEASED. 


Sept.14. At Milford, near Lymington, 
aged 64, the Rev. Whitehead Dennis, M. A. 
of Queen's College, Oxford, and son of the 
Rev. Jonathan Dennis, late Rector of Bram- 
shot, near Liphook, Hants. He took his 
degree of M. A. March 19, 1785. 

Sept.20. At Swanton Morley, Norfolk, 
the Rev.. Wm. Collett, Rector of that place. 
He was of Sidney Sussex College, Cam- 

) B.A. 1819. He was papery to 
yt of Swanton Morley in 1808, on 
the presentation of Sir John be, Bart. 
In 1817 Thomas W. Cooke, esq. presented 
him to Egmere, andin 1821 he was instituted 
to Surlingham on his own presentation. ° 

33, Rev. George Neville, Rector of 
Chilli n, Sussex, B. A. of Christ Church, 
Oxford, eldest son of the Hon. George H. 
Neville of Flower-place, aA Godstone, 
. He was mted to the Rectory 
of Chiltington in 1819 by the Earl of Aber- 
gavenay. On the 27th his remains were in- 
terred in the cemetery of the Lords Aberga- 
venny in East Grinsted Church. 

Sept. 29. In Down-street, ae + 

ec 67, o Rev. John Anthony Perny, D. 
lain to the Earl of Coventry, 
Rector of a Crome, Worcestershiré, and 


Perpetual Curate of Oxenton, Gloucester- 
shire. He was of Magdalen Hall, Cambridge, 
. Gent. Mac. November, 1825, 
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in w St of insanity, 
chier, the son - 


o'clock in the racer: was found by 
servant maid weltering in his blood, having 
cut his throat from ear to ear with a razor ; 
but some symptoms of life were still remain- 
ing. An alarm being instantly given, sur- 
assistance was sent for, but it was of no 
avail ; he expired in a few minutes, It ap- 
peared in evidence that the unfortunate gen- 
tleman had been afflicted with a dangerous 
fever, which had affected his mind, and was 
the cause of the dreadful act. The Jury re- 
turned a verdict of Insanity. He had 
for some time officiating for the Rev. Tho- 
mas Margetts dusing she illness of that gen- 


tleman at the Curacy of Doddington, in the 


Isle of Ely. 
Oct. “4 At Hertingfordbury, 72, 
the Rev. Henry Ridley DD. Ripe ties 
aes and St. Andrew’ s cum St. Mary's, 
rtford, and of Kirkby Underdale, co. 
York, Master of St. Mary Magdalen’s Hos- 
pital, Newcastle-on-Tyne, Prebendary of 
Renta and one of his Majesty’s Jus- 
tices of Peace for the Counties of certs and 
Gloucester. He was the fifth son of Mat- 
thew Ridley, esq. who died April 6, 1778, 
by his second wife Elizabeth (who died May 
4, 1764) eldest daughter and sole heiress of 
Matthew White, esq. ; he was thus brother 
to the late, and uncle to. the nt, Sir 
Matthew White Ridley, bart. He received 
his clerical education at University College, 
Oxford, where he proceeded M. A. June 12, 
1776, and B. and D. D. grand Compounder, 
June 3, 1802. In 1804 he was elected one 
of the Prebendaries of Gloucester ; and in the 
following year his late Majesty — 
him tot the living of Kirkby Underdale. In 
1817 the King, as Duke of Lancaster, 
sénted ‘him to the livings of St. Andrew 
cum St. Mary, Hertford. Dr. 
ried Frances, daughter of Aubone Surtees, 
esq. of Newcastle-u w 5 tage sister to Eli- 
zabeth, Countess of Eldon. Dr. Ridley was 
also a descendant of Bishop Ridley the 
Martyr. 
Oct.13. Aged 71, the Rev. 7. Wisdome, 
B.D. Rector of ees _— and for- 
merly Fellow of Trini ae » Oxford, 
where he A. aa 1, 1777 
B.D. May 27, nt and by which body he 
was presented to Farnham in 1794. 
Oct. 15. At Kells, in Galloway, N. B. 
after a severe vitenh Wm. Gilles- 
, Minister of that 
rhs Preston Bagot, co. Warwick, in - 
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53d year, the Rey. John Cartwright, Rector 
of place. ts 

Oct. 24. After afew days’ illness, at the 
house of the Rev. J. N. Goulty, Brighton, 
universally esteemed and smn | lamented, 
in his 77th year, the Rev. David Bogue, 
D.D. of Gosport. He had been about 50 
a Pastor of the Church of. Protestant 

issenters at Gosport, was tutor of the 
Missionary Seminary, and one of the first 
ponmeten, of the London Missionary Society. 

Tuesday, Nov. 1, the remains of Dr. 
Bogue were removed from Brighton to Gos- 
port, attended by a deputation of the Lon- 
don Missionary Society, and many other 
friends, Marks of respect for his memory 
were manifested by the inhabitants of Brigh- 
ton, and of the several. towns through which 
the procession passed. At Fareham, the 
deacons and trustees of the Chapel in which 
the deceased officiated, joined the procession, 
in mourning coaches, and several private car- 
riages followed in their train; about a mile 
from Gosport, the body was received hy the 
Church and Congregation over which the 
d d had presided, as well as by the stu- 
dents of the seminary under his care; by 
whom it was conducted to the vestry-room 
adjoining the Independent Chapel, in Gos- 
port, where it was deposited for the night. 
On the following morning, the remains of 
Dr. Bogue were conveyed into the Chapel, of 
which he had been Minister nearly balf a 
century, when a funeral oration was delivered 
by the Rev. John Griffin, of Portsea, to a 
crowded auditory. At twelve o'clock the fu- 
neral procession moved towards Alverstoke, 
and on reaching the new burial ground, the 
funeral.service was read by the Mev, Henry 
Aubrey Veck, and the procession returned 
in the same order that it came. Inthe even- 
ing @ funeral sermon was preached by the 
Rev. Dr. Winter, when the Chapel was 
crowded to excess, and multitudes were pre- 
vented from gaining admission. During the 
day the shops and houses of the inhabitants 
were closed, and all seemed desirous of ex- 
pressing their esteem and veneration for the 
memory of the deceased. Hibs loss will be as 
deeply and as extensively felt amongst Dis- 
senters as that perhaps of any man of his 
day. He was one of those men who contri- 
buted greatly to influence the character of 
the public mind. 

Oct. 28. At the Rectory, Timsbury, co. 
Somerset, 77, the Rev. William Brude- 
nell Barter, M. A. Rector of that place, Pre- 
bendary of Walton in Gordano, in Wells 
Cathedral, a my Ry © for the County of 
Somerset, and a Vice President of the Bath 
and West of England Agricultural Society, 
He was of Baliol College, Oxford; M. A. 
Dec. 2, 1773, which body, in 1783, pre- 
sented him to the Rectory of Timsbury. In 
1798 he was elected P of Walton in 
Gordano. ‘To the public, he was an active, 
able, and upright supporter of its several in- 





terests, which fell under the examination of 
his intelligent and one mind. In his 
sacred calling as a i Minister, he 
strenuously upheld, with much erudition, 
and the st conviction of their divine 
truth, the doctrines of the Church of Eng- 
land ; pore en at ee or time a 7 
ralii sentiment, which suggested 
a indulgent considerations for those 
whose religious tenets were at variance with 
his own. In private life, his characteristic 
manliness, peculiarly softened by the most 
amiable feelings of, affection ; his charity, 
which was never dormant; his society, ever 
instructive and exhilarating, very powerfully 
attracted the love and esteem of a large circle 
of relatives and friends; and whilst his inte - 
grity and religious rectitude directed his at- 
tachments to the most deserving, his bene- 
volence forbad him to look upon any man with 
supercilious disregard. An extensive nei 
bourhood will have to deplore the loss of a 
most valuable man, whose conduct in his va- 
rious avocations was most exemplary, whe- 
ther in fulfilling the duties of a pastor to his 
flock, over whom he presided at Timsbury 42 
years, or as a magistrate, or in superintend- 
ing various measures of a public uature, or 
as a friend; thus devoting his life to the 
service of his God, to his country, and to 
his relatives and friends. 

Nov.9. At the Rectory House, Green- 
stead, near Ongar, Essex, in his 65th r, 
the Rev. William Hamilton Warren, M. A. 
30 years Rector of Greenstead, and Vicar of 
Great Budworth, Cheshire. He was of 
Christ Church, Oxford, M.A. Feb. 20, 1784, 
which body, in 1787, presented him to the 
Vicarage of Great Budworth. In 1794 he 
was presented to the Rectory at Greenstead, 
by the Bishop of London. 

Latcly. Aged 92, the Rev. S. Clarke, for 
43 years Vicar of Cheriton, being presented 
thereto in 1781 by his late Majesty. In 
1794 he was presented to the tory of 
Chalkton cum Clanfield, and Ideworth Cha- 

Iry annexed, by the Rev. J.C. Jervoise, 
and in the following year J. C. Jervoise, 
esq. presented him to the Rectory of Blend- 
worth, Hants. 

At Cardiff, in his 80th year, the Rev. 
Powell Edwards, of Llandaff, Rector of Berry 
Narborum, Devon, and of Neath, co. Gla- 
morgan. He was of Oriel College, Oxford, 
M. A. April 5, 1769. In 1770 he was pre- 
sented to the weeny of Neath cum Re- 
solven Chapelry, 1: Edwards, esq. who 
in 1780 presented him to that of Berry Nar- 
borum. 

Rev. R. Jones, of St. Dogmell’s, Pem- 
brokeshire. 

At Chipping Barnet, Herts, aged 57, the 
Rev. William Marr, 25 years Curate of that 

ish. He was of Trinity College, Cam- 
bridge, S. T. B. 1810. 

In his 72d year, the Rev. R. Perryn, Rec- 
tor of Standish, Cheshire. He was of Christ 

Charch 
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Charch College, Oxford, M: A. Jan. 14, 
1779, and the same year was presented to 


_ Standish by Sir R. Perryn, kot. 


The Rev. Samuel Prosser, M. A. Rector of 
Southwick, Sussex, Ne St. a Col- 
Oxford. In 1805 his late t - 
aes him to the Rectory ofSoube 

Rev. John Simpson, Rector of Fishtoft, 
co, Lincoln, and Vicar of Thortiton Curtis. 
He was presented to the Vicarage of Thorn- 
ton in 1791 by Sir R. Wynne, bart. and was 
instituted to the Rectory of Fishtoft in 1811 
on his own presentation. 

At Cawapore, East Indies, the Rev. H. L. 
Williams; second son of H. L. Williams, 
esq. of Alderbrook Hall, Cardiganshire. 

Aged 77, the Rev. Robert Williams, Rec- 
tor of Liangar, co. Merioneth. He was pre- 
sented to this Rectory in 1796 by the Bp. of 
St. Asaph, and to the Perpetual Curacy of 
Liandidno in 1801 by the Bp. of Bangor. 

—@e— 


DEATHS. 
Lonpon anp 1Ts Vicinity, 


Oct. 9. At Limehouse, aged 74, William 
Woolcombe, esq. ship-builder. 

Oct. 21. Of hydrophobia, aged 6, the 

oungest son of Mr. G, Harms, Angel-inn, 
ae a 

At Islington, aged 74, the relict of Jon. 
Delver, esq. of Fell-st. whalebone merchant. 

Oct. 22. Lady Margaret Wildman, wife of 
Capt. Wildman, 7th Hussars, and dau. of the 
Earl of Wemyss and March. 

Oct, 23. 1n Sloane-square, Chelsea, aged 
63, R. Thorp, esq. 

In Devonshire-place, the widow of Fran- 
cis Lautour, esq. 

At the Vale of Health, Hampstead, aged 
75, Thomas Judson, esq. 

In UpperJohn-street, Golden-square, aged 
75, Thomas Mitchell, esq. late a Captain in 
the Anglesea Militia. 

Oct. 24. Aged 76, Thomas Aylett, esq. 
of Gloucester-terrace, formerly of Thetford 
Abbey, co, Norfolk. 

Oct. 25. At Beverley-cottage, Putney- 
bottom, aged 66, Sarah, relict of Mr. Philip 
Cawston. 

At Camberwell, aged 53, Cathevine-Mary, 
wife of Henry Monro, esq. 

Mary, wife of E.Ledger, esq. of Blackheath. 

Charles Walker, esq of Kensington-sq. 

Oct. 20. . At the house of his uncie, Gen. 
Loftus, in Wimpole-street, Lieut. William 
Thomas Loftus. 

Oct, 30. Major William Martin, late of 
the 8th dragoons. 

Oct. 31. In Alfred-pl. Bedford-sq. aged 
80, Mary, relict of L. Poignand, M. D. 

In York-buildings, Mary-le-bone, aged 69, 
James Grant, esq. purser Royal Navy. 

Nov. 1. John Tietjen, a German servant 
to Mr. Cross, at the Royal Menagerie, Exe- 


- ter Change, who was killed by an elephant. 


The deceased; in sweeping out the-den, struck 
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the elephant with a broom, on which the 
beast turned quickly, brushed him with his 


tusk on the breast, and him against 
the bars of the den. deceased imme- 
diately fell, and the t stood trem- 
bling, as if conscious he had done 


wrong. The unfortunate Tietjen died in five 
minutes. The Coroner's verdict was, That 
the deceased was accidentally killed by the 
elephant. Deodand 1s. 

As Denmark-hill, aged 78, Robert Sang- 
ster, esq. 

At Mount-street, aged 58, Mrs. Elizabeth 
Oughton. 

Nov. 2. Ata friend’s house, aged 77, Isaac 
Aguilar, . late of ey ie 

Nov. 7. In Lancaster-place, wife of 
Mr. N. Byrne, of the Morning Post. 
cey-place, Camden-town. 

Nov. 8. In Southampton-street, Covent 
Garden, Brookes Rynd, esq. late of St, Vin- 
cent. 

Nov. 9. At his residence, Christ Church, 
Spitalfields, aged 74, of which parish he had 
been many years vestry-clerk, Mr. William 
Raffles, father of the Rev. Dr. Raffles, of 
Liverpool. 

In Norton-street, Portland-place, agetl 82, 
Robert Sadleir Moody, esq. formerly Com- 
missioner for Victualling his Majesty's Navy. 

Matthew Surtees, esq. of Henrietta-street, 
Brunswick-square. 

Nov. 10. In Carlisle-street, Soho, Mr. 
Antonio Gallassi. 

Nov. 11. In Wigmore-street, aged 57, 
James Langford Oliver, esq. 

Aged 37, at his residence in Hornsey-road, 
Joah Hunt, esq. of the Stock Exchange. 

Nov. 12. In Golden-sq. aged 80, John 
Willock, esq. many years an eminent auc- 
tioneer,and Justice of the Peace for Middle- 
sex and Westminster. 

Nov. 14. Aged 30, George Calvert, esq. 
surgeon; thirdsurviving son of the late Chas. 
Calvert, esq. of Oldham-street, and of Glos- 
sop-hall, co. Derby. The death of this gen- 
tleman will be a loss to the profession which 
he had chosen, and of which it was antici- 
pated he would have become a 
ornament, from the talent displayed in his 
recently-published treatise ‘* On Diseases of 
the Rectum;” in his translation of the 
** Anatomie Generale, par M. Bichat;”’ and 
by the rare circumstance of the Jacksonian 
prize of the Royal College of Surgeons hav- 
ing been adjudged to him for three years in 
succession. 

Nov. 15. At Hampstead, Mary, wife of 
G.I. Baker, esq. of St. Martin’s-court. 

Nov. 16. At Acton Lodge, Lady Arabella 
Hervey. 

Susannah, wife of Wm, Peatt Litt, esq. of 
Devonshire-street, Portland-place. 4 

In Cork-street, the widow of the late Gen. 
Vernon. 

Mr. Wm. Cary, mathematical instruthent 

maker, 
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maker, Strand, who was, for many years, the 
regular a of the Meteorological 
re : 
ona 18. - her a Saee a 
ent’ s-park, 53, Mrs, liot, 
widow of wy ies Leah, Elliot, esq. architect. 
In Great Surrey-street, aged 77, Isaac 
Vaughan, esq. an eminent manufacturer of 
hats, and a Deputy Lieutenant for Surrey. 
Nov. 19. At Bethnal-green, Capt. John- 
Henry Cartier, of the 1 Navy. 
After a long illness, Eliz. wife of John 
Benbow, esq. of Mecklenburgh-squure. 


Berxs.—Oct. 14. At Windsor Castle, 
21,A ta, dau. of Mr. Wyattville. 
She was on point of marriage. 

Oct.6. After a lingering illness, Mrs. 
Frogley, of East Iisley. 

Bucxs.—Oct. 28. At Datchett, aged 80, 
Major Walter Scott. He was appointed 
Lieut. May 15, 1761, Lieut. 13th foot, 
March 25, 1768; Captain Dec. 2, 1775; 
Brevet-Major March 19, 1783. He was 
subsequently placed on half-pay 26th foot, 
with rank stationary. 

CamarincEsHire.— Oct. 27. At his house 
> Dighton-st. aged 89, Mr. Thomas Stand- 

t. 


Oct. 27. At Shepton-Mallett, the wife 
of W. Purlewent, esq. 

Cuesnirne.—Oct.30. At Disley, Mr. J. 
Thorneley, formerly of Stockport. Every 
thing about this individual bore the marks 
of his eccentric character. On the plate 
of his coffin, as well as on the tomb- 
stone which covers his remains, he strictly 
ordered that his age should be inscribed not 
by the number of years he had lived, but by 
the number of moons, which amounted to 
1145. 

Cornwatt.—Oct. 15. At St. Ives, the 
wife of Paul Tremearne, esq. Mayor of that 
borough. 

Oct.26. At Trelissick, Lucy, dau. of Tho. 
Daniell, esq. 

CumBertann.—Nov. 11. At his resi- 
dence, in Castle-st. Carlisle, aged 66, Tho. 
Benson,esq. He served the office of High 
Sheriff for Cumberland in 1814. This be- 
nevolent gentleman has bequeathed the 
interest of 5,000/. to the poor of the pa- 
rishes of St. Cuthbert and St. Mary, Car- 
lisle, to be distributed annually. 

Deraysuire.— Oct, 17. Aged 103, John 
Fox, of Castleton. He was born May 7th, 
O.S. 1722. He had enjoyed an uninter- 
rnpted state of health during that long pe- 
riod, and his rational faculties remained un- 
impaired to the last hour of his existence. 
He was an early riser, and in the summer 
months was regularly at work by four 
o’clock in the morning. When his 
100th year, he mowed in the fields, and 
followed other laborious employments. In 
the rebellion of 1745, he was engaged by 





the "3 troops to the 

per Fm to Sheffield. He —° 
pride in relating to his acquaintance, that 
the military chest was confided to his care. 

DevonsHire.—Sept. 20. At Devonport, 

68, James Glencross, esq. principal of 
the firm of Glencross, Hodge, and Norman, 
bankers, Exeter. . 

Oct. 24. At Exeter, aged 73, Charles 
Collyns, esq. one of the Magistrates of that 
city, and formerly a partner in the house of 
Baring, Short, and Collyns. 

Oct. 26. James Davey, esq. of North- 
brovke-cottage, near Exeter. 

Oct. 27. At Totnes, aged 80, Mr. W. 
Bastow, for 40 years one of the Serjeants-at- 
mace for that Lorough. 

At Exeter, in his 103d year, Daniel Sugg. 
At the age of 20 he fought at the battle of 
Dettingen, and assisted in {removing the 
wounded Duke of Cumberland from the field. 
At the battle of Culloden he was himself 
wounded ; but from that period to his death 
he never had a day’s sickness. He has left 
4 children, 12 grand-children, and 15 great 
grand-children, His third son is now 70 
years of age. 

Nov. 1. At Dawlish, aged 35, Eliz. Ann, 
wife of the Hon. G. Lysaght. 

Dorsetsuire..—Oct.11. At Lyme, aged 
14, Conyers, third son of the late Rev. John 
Conyers Place, of Marnhull, 

Oct,23. At the Parsonage-house, Poole, 
Diana, wife of the Rev.G.H. Hyde; and on 
the Sunday following, Diana, dau. of the 
above. They were both interred in the fa- 
mily vault at Wareham. 

Nov. 11, At Poole, aged 30, W. Parr, 
esq. solicitor. He was an ornament to the 
profession, which he practised with a degree 
of ability that gained him the highest esti- 
mation. 

Duruam.—Wov. 11, At Ryhope, aged 
73, Tho. Wilkinson, esq. late of Hetton 
House. He formerly resided . at Witton 
Castle, Coxhoe, and essed very consi- 
derable estates in the 7 He served as 
an officer in the army at the battle of Bun- 
ker’s Hill, in 1775. 

Essex.—Nov. 11. At Maryland Point, 
Stratford, William Stanley, esq. 

Oct, 24. Mary, wife of Burchett When- 
nell, esq. of Hornchurch. 

Oct. 29. At Walthamstow, Tho. Farley 
Forster, esq. father of Dr. T. Forster, the 
Author of «* Researches concerning Atmos- 
pheric Phenomena,” and other philosophical 
works, Mr. Forster was formerly an eminent 
a merchant, and a resident of St. 

elen’s-place, Bishopsgate. 

Oct. ts. At Great Dunmow, Sarah 
Turvey, widow and relict of J. Raigner, esq. 

Goucestersnirne.—Oct. 27. At Chel- 
tenham, aged 54, Caroline, relict of James 
Torre, esq. of Snydale Hall, and dau. of the 
late Rev. Dr. Cotes, rector of Rise, co. York. 

Oct. 28, Aged 72, James Giddings, a 

war 
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wards of 38 years chief night-constable of 
the ward of All-Saints, Bristol, and 


Lately. Mrs. Gist, wife of Josiah Gist, 
esq. of rege we Grange. 

Lately. At his sister-in-law’s, Clarence- 
» Bristol, Mr. Joseph Grimes, late of 
Hillgrove House. 

Nov. 5. At his father’s, in Park-row, 
Bristol, aged 30, Capt. Henry Lloyd, of the 
ship Sylvia. 

ANTS.—Nov. 4. At Ashe Park, Jane, 
third dau. of the Rev. Edw. St. John. 

Nov. 13. At Southampton, Ellen, 
ee dau. of Zachary Langton, esq. of 

ford-row. 

Nov. 16. At Portsmouth, the lady of 
Sir George Garrett. 

Hererorpsuire.—Oct. 17. At Drybridge 
House, aged 47, Hannah Maria, wife of 
Thos. Bird, esq. F. A. S. Clerk of the Peace 
for the County; and youngest surviving dau. 
of the Rev. Edw. Phillips, M. A. Rector of 
Patching, and Vicar of West Terring, Sussex. 

Herts.—Nov.7. At Shenley, Charlotte, 
wife of the Rev. Tho. Newcome, Rector of 
Shenley, and Vicar of Tottenham. 

Huntineponsnire.—Nov. 15. Aged 73, 
Mrs. Anne Dillingham, widow of the late 
Thos. Dillingham, esq. of High Park, Kim- 
belton. 

Kent.—Nov. 1. Mary Walsh, widow of 
James R, St. John Walsh, esq. of the Alien 
Department, Gravesend. 

Nov. 1. At Lydd, Mr. John Gilbert, 
aged 78.° The deceased was walking out 
smoking his pipe, when he, from some un- 
known cause, fell down, and the pipe passing 
through his tongue, entered the roof of his 
mouth, where it broke and left the piece 
therein, which occasioned his death in two 
days, 

Lancasnire.—Oct. 19. Maria Corbett, 
wife of C. F. Vandeburgh, M. D. Bold- 
street, Liverpool. 

Oct.22. At Oakhill, Accrington, aged 
22, Thos, Hoyle Hargreaves, second son of 
the late Thos. Hargreaves, esq. 

At Orford, near Warrington, aged 78, 
Margaret, wife of Thos. Lowton, esq. late of 
Appleton, Cheshire. 

Now. 1. Aged 55, James Ormerod, esq. 
of Chamber-hall, near Bolton. 

Nov. 14. Aged 20, Edw. Bayley, eldest 
son of Mr. W. Morton, of Oak Bank, 
Chorlton-cum-Hardy. 

Lincotnsurre.—At Grantham, Frederick 
Newcome, solicitor, son of Richard New- 
“Oc 80 Aged W. Etherington 

. 22. 70, . > esq. 
of Gainsbor 


Nov. 4. ~ Crowle, aged 87, Thos. 


h > esq. 
R ~~ 28. In London-road, 
Twickenham, Mrs. M. Slaughter. 
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Nov, 1. 75, Peter Thome, esq. of 
Manor howe, Gumerbary “1 

Nov. 5. 82, W.° Gosling, of 

Nov. 16. At his seat at Enfield, aged 66, 
Lieut.-Col. Riddell, He was appointed Lieut. 
66th foot April 19, 1798 ; Captain Dec, 24, 
1802; Capt. 50th foot, May 25, 1803; 
Major by brovet, Dec. 10, 1807, and Lieut. 
Col. June 4, 1814. This officer had been 
many years on the Staff in different parts of 

, as an Assistant Quarter Master 
General. 

Norrorx.—Oct. 20. At Norwich, aged 
83, James Alderson, M.D. many years an 
eminent physician in that city. He was the 
father of Mrs. Opie. 

Oct. 24. At St. Giles’s, Norwich, John 
Ditchell, esq. 

NortHampronsuire.—Oct. 26. Aged 
46, Mrs. Botfield, of Norton-hall, relict of 
Beriah Botfield, esq. and only dau. of the 
late Dr. Withering. 

Oct. 22. Aged 23, Mary, second dau, of 
the Rev. R. W. Wake, Bector of Courteen- 
hall. 

NorTHUMBERLAND.—Oct, 20. At his 
house, in Ellison-place, Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne, aged 77, William Lloyd, esq. distin- 
guished by his piety, benevolence, integrity, 
and firm attachment to the present constitu- 
tion both in Church and State, highly re- 
spected during his life, and deeply lamented 
at hisdeath. He has bequeathed legacies to 
most of the charitable institutions in that town. 

Oxrorpsuire.— Oct. 25. At Charlbury, 
aged 27, Geo. Cobb, esq. son of the Rev. 
John Cobb, D. D. Vicar of the above place. 

Oct. 28. At his seat, Filkins Hall, 
Edw. Francis Colston, esq. the represen- 
tative of the family of the great benefactor 
of Oxford, whose memory is now on the 
point of annual commemoration. 

Somensetsutre.—Oct. 20. Aged 19, 
Sophia, eldest dau. of John Smith, esq. of 
Walcot-terrace, Bath. 

Oct, 20. Aged 64, Mrs, Pryer, of North- 
ampton-street, Bath. 

ely. At Bridgewater, from a cancer in 
his nose, Mr. Sam. Nixon, silversmith. 

Oct. 22. In Portland-place, Bath, aged 
64, Mrs. A. Perfect. 

Oct. 25. At her residence in Pultney-st. 
Bath, aged 60, Mrs. Brymer, relict of the 
late Alex. Brymer, esq. 


Lately. At Sales House, Shepton Mal- 
let, Mrs. Tunstall, whose loss will be se- 
verely felt by the 


r. . 
-Nov. 3. At Shepton Mallet, the wife of 
W. Purlewent, esq. 


Nov. 13. At » Eliz. the wife of S. 
Rolleston, esq. 

Surro.x.—Sept. 17. At Crow Hall, 
Geo, Read, esq 


Oct. 5. At Steatford-Lodge, aged 27, 
Frances, wife of Harcourt Firmin, esq, soli- 


citor, 
Oct. 
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Oct. 11. At Chattishani, J.T. Hicks, esq. 

Oct. 14, After a protracted illness, J. B. 
R. Leake, esq. a solicitor at Hadleigh. 

Oct. 28. At Bury St. Edmund’s, aged 92, 
Mrs. Eliz. Braham. 

Surrey.—At his house, Upper Tooting, 
aged 79, Mr. John Bovill. 

Sussex.—Oct. 10. At Brighton, aged 
72, John Hughes, esq. of Abingdor-st. 

Oct. 27. At East Gate, Chichester, 
Sarah, wife of C. Wentworth Dilke, esq. 

WestmoreLann.—Oct 6. At Ambleside, 
aged 73, Mr. W. Baxter. In the same house 
in which he breathed his last, he had re- 
sided for half a century, and during that 
time never slept out of it but one night. 

Witts.—Nov. 2. At Mrs. D’ Oyly’s, 
Crane Bridge, Jane, only dau. of the late 
Wm. Peter Musgrove, esq. of Liskeard, 
Cornwall. 

Nov. 2. At Calne, after a long illness, 
John Gabriel, esq. formerly of the respect- 
able firm of Atherton and Gabriel, solicitors 
of that town. 

Nov. 10. At Calne, aged 67, truly re- 
geetted, Daniel Baily, esq. 

Worcester.—Lately. Mr. G. Nichol- 
eon, bookseller, Stourport, whose intelligent 
mind and rectitude of conduct acquired him 
universal esteem. 

Yorxsmine.—Oct.17. At Tupgil, near 
Middleham, aged 63, Mr. John Lonsdale, 
the celebrated horse-trainer. 

Oct. 26. At the Mount, near Whitby, 
Wm. Reynolds, esq. after a protracted con- 
finement of fourteen years to his house. 

Oct. 28. Aged 77, Henry Yarburgh, 
esq. of Heslington Hall, near York. His 
death was sudden, being attacked with the 
gout at his stomach while hunting, which 
caused his dissolution the same evening. 

Nov. 1. At his son’s house, aear Sutton, 

70, Thos. Frost, esq. 48 years an emi- 
nent solicitor of Hull, and nearly 40 years 
solicitor to the Dock Company. 

Nov. 4. Aged 48, Mrs. Lakeland, relict 
of Robert Lakeland, esq. of York. 

Nov. 7. At his house in Castlegate, 
York, George Ellis, esq. 

Nov. 8. At Hessle, aged 38, Frances, 
widow of the late W. Boyle. 

Nov. 10. John Hodgson, esq. one of the 
Aldermen of York, to which office he was 
appointed in 1824. 

Nov. 16. At an advanced age, Mrs. 
Coulthurst, relict of the late Rev. H. W. 
Coulthurst, D.D. Vicar of Halifax. 

Wates.—Oci. 21. At Energlyn, aged 
75, John Goodrich, esq. Justice of Peace for 
Glamorgan and Monmouth. 

ScorLawp.—Oct.19. At Erskine-house, 
Renfrewshire, the —— ae 
Stuart, youngest dau. o: d Blantyre. 

Oct. ds. At Edinburgh, Emily, nike of 
Arch. Macbean, esq. Royal Art. and only 
dau. of Wm. Johnston, esq. of Muswell-hill, 
Middlesex. 


(Nov. 


me. 4. a Aberdeen, the seat of 
son-in-law, . Helen, re- 
lict of W. Baker,esq. of FonthillBishop, Wilts 

Nov. 6. Claud Neilson, esq. of Ardarden, 
Dumbartonshire. 

Irevann.—Oct, 15. In Jérvis-str. Dub- 
lin, aged 79, Elinor; felict of the late Rev. 
Dr. O’Brien, and sister to thé Ven. and Rey. 
Dr. Ryan, Archdeacon of Lismore. 

Nov. 14. At Warren’s Grove, co. Cork, 
Mary, relict of Sir Aug. Watren, bart. for- 
merly M. P. for the City of Cork in the Irish 
Parliament, and sister of the Earl of Bandon, 
Viscountess Doneraile, and Baroness Rivers- 
dale. 

Nov. 16. At Dublin, aged 36, Martha- 
Elizabeth, wife of Geo. Courtney Greenway, 
esq. third dau. of the late John Green, of 
Highbury Park,  Isli » formerly of 
Hinckley, Leicester. has left an only 
-_ N a 

n Dublin, George Ievers, . of the 
Middle Temple. a me 

Asroav.— April 24. At Moorshedabad, 
Bengal, John Hyde, esq. formerly of Man- 
chester. He was in perfect health, a corpse, 
and in the grave, in the short space of 24 
hours. 

June. Mr. Birkbeck, the author of a 
book of travels in the United States, and 
known as an emigrant to Illinois, He was 
drowned on his way home from Mr. Owen's 
settlement at Harmony. The back-woods- 
men, it is said, had given him the name of 
«« Emperor of the Prairies,” in consequence 
of his buying 16,000 acres of public land at 
one purchase. 

Aug. 20. At Tobago, aged 33, Lieut. 
James W. Eyre, RES seat son of the 
late Rev. James Eyre, Rector of Winter- 
bourne, Stoke, and Nettleton, co. Wills. 

Aug. 29. Benj. Scott, esq. of Jamaica, 
aged 91, who by his will gave freedom to 
three negroes, in addition to 80 others whom 
he made free during his life. 

Sept.4. At Kingston, Jamaica, of ty- 
phus fever, after an illness of four days, Jas. 
Corne Powuall, esq. 

Sept. 7. At Jamaica, Capt. Charles Pi- 
gett 77th reg. eldest son of the late Adm. 

igott, of Beddington, co. Surrey. 

Oct. 9. At Troy, N. ¥. America, aged 
42, Wm. Burridge, esq. late a partner in the 
banking house of Burridge and Sons, Ports- 
mouth, 

Oct.16. At Montreuil, in France, aged 
28, Robert-Wm. Fell, esq. of Caversham- 
grove, Oxfordshire. 

Oct. 19. At Florence, of apoplexy, the 
Marquis Lucchesini, who has equally distin- 
guished himself in literature and ae. 

Oct. 21. At Boulogne-super-Mer, on 
his way for embarking to England, Dr. Hill, 
of London-street, Fitzroy-square, London. 

Oct. 27. At Munich, the celebrated com- 

r, Chevalier Peter Von Winter, Chapel 
aster tothe King of Bavaria. 
Lately. 
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Lately.—On his passage from Calcutta 


to E » aged 25, S.N. eldest son 
F theRter Legh Richmond, Restor of Tur- 
vey, Bedfordshire. 


Lately.—At Jamaica, after a very short 
Missionary labour in the Moravian con- 
nexion, the Rev. D. G. Hague. But four 
days afterwards, his decease was followed by 
that of his amiable wife, to whom he had 
been united about four months; and very 
shortly by that of another Missionary aad a 
Mechanic belonging to the same establish- 
ment. 


-—o— 
ADDITIONS TO OBITUARY. 
PART I. 187, 

Lady Bayning was the widow of Charles, 
first Baron Bayning, of whom see a short 
memoir in volume Lxxx1. 594. She 
was Annabella, daughter Rev. Rich- 
ard Smith, by Annabella, dau. of Wm, 
Powlett, esq. (by Annabella, dau. of Charles, 
first Earl of Tankerville. She bore his 
Lordship three sons, Charles Frederick, the 
second na (of whom see vol, xcu1l. ii. 
468), William, who died young, and Henry, 
the third and present Baron ; and six daugh- 
ters, four of whom died young. 

P.190. Lady Alvanley died Jan. 17. 
She was Anne Dorothea, eldest dau. of 
Richard Wilbraham, esq. (who assumed the 
name of Bootle), and was married to Sir 
Pepper Arden (then Attorney General) in 
Sept. 1784, and bore him William, the 
second and present Lord Alvanley, two other 
sons and three daughters, 

PART I. P. 641. 

The will of James Baron Glastonbury, of 
Burleigh, Som. has been registered in Doc- 
tors’ Commons, probate being granted to 
the Hon, Thomas Grenville, the sole execu- 
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tor, The personal estate was sworn under 
250,000/. ‘The will has 34 codicils annexed 
to it; they comtain many legacies to friends 
and servants. particularly the latter, some of 
whom have handsome annuities. Lord Nu- 
t has 3000/. the Right Hon. Sir Watkin 
illiams Wynn 6000/. the Hon. Thomas 
Grenville, $0002. besides other bequests ; 
the Hon. Catherine Neville, 300/. per an- 
num. The estates in the counties ee 
set, Surrey, and Bedford, are devised to the 
Hon. Thomas Grenville and his issue mele, 


PART Il, p. 168. 
The remains of the late Mrs. Mary Lovin 
were interred by the side of the late James 


Bindley, esq. M.A. and F.S. A. as devised 
in her will, and a brief inscription placed on 
the elegant monument she erected to 


his memory in memorial of 59 years friend- 
ship. She left various legacies to different 
charities, and private persons, and a small 
token of affectionate remembrance to Mrs. 
Bindley’s two nephews and nieces—the 
Bindleys and Belsons. 


PART It. p. 272. 

The will of the Right Hon, Adm. Lord 
Radstock was proved on the 12th of or 
and the personal rty sworn wu 
80,0001. settlement is made upon Lady 
Radstock, of 4001. per annum, anh be- 
queaths her 500/. and the interest for life of 
8,000/. to his son, a sum of nearly 2,000. 
on his attaining twenty-one. The residue is 
left to all his other children. By the codi- 
cils, there is a further bequest of 3,000/, 
Consols to her ladyship for life, with rever- 
sion to his son, who has also an immediate 
bequest of 5,000. Consols, and a further 
provision of one or two thousand pounds is 
made for Emily and her children. 





BILL OF MORTALITY, from October 18, to November 22, 1825, 





Christened. Buried. 
Males - 1201 Males - 1079 
Females - 1224 }oaas Females - vost y2280 


Whereof have died under two years old 
Salt 5s. per bushel; 14d. per pound. 
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2and 5 235 | 50 and 60 168 
e Sand10 72] 60and 70173 
S } 10and20 94] 70 and 80155 
E < 90 and 30 174] 80 and 90 39 
30 and 40 173 |] 90and100 8 
40 and 50 151 


Be 





THE PRICES of Navicasie Canat, Dock Stock, and Fire Orrice Snares, ia 
November 1825, at the Office of Mr. M. Raine (successor to the late Mr, Scott), Auc- 
tioneer, Canal and Dock Share, and Estate Broker, No. 2, Great Winchester-street, Old 
Broad-street, London.—Trent and Mersey, 2200/.—Leeds and Li 1, 500/.—Coventry, 
1250/.—Grand Junction, 303/.—Birmingham, 335/.—Monmouthshire, 225/.—Brecknock 
and Abergavenny, 198/.—Old Union, 98/.—Ellesmere, 126.— Lancaster, 46/.—Regent's, 
52l—West India Dock, 212/—London Dock, 92/.—East India Dock, 120/.—Globe, 
1671.—Imperial, 1154.—Chelsea Water Works, 18/. 


AGGREGATE 
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AGGREGATE AVERAGE of BRITISH CORN which governs Importation, 
from the Returns ending November 12. 


Wheat. | Barley. | Oats. Rye. Beans. Peas. 
a & s. d. s. d. s. d. a. & s. d. 
65 2 41 3 26 10 42 4 46 2 54 5 

















PRICE OF FLOUR, per Sack, Nov. 21, 50s. to 60s.. 
AVERAGE PRICE of SUGAR, Nov. 16, 41s. 9}d. per cwt. 
PRICE OF HOPS, IN THE BOROUGH MARKET, Nov. 22. 


Os. to 161. Os. 





PRICE OF HAY AND STRAW. 


2l. 2s. Clover 61. Os. 
SMITHFIELD, Nov. 21. To sink the Offal—per stone of 8lbs. 





COAL MARKET, Nov. 21, 36s. 6d. to 43s. 0d. 
TALLOW, per Cwt. Town Tallow 47s. 0d. Yellow Russia 415. 0d. 


——— 








DAILY PRICE OF STOCKS, 


From October 29 to November 26, both inclusive. 


3 





Os. to 161. -Os. | Farnham Pockets....:18/. Os. to 20l. 0s. 
ssoseeee 161, 168. to 171. Os. 
Os. to 151. Os. +. 141, 15s. to 161. Os. 
Os. to Ol. Os. | Essex.....s0.:.ssesceeees 144. 108. to 161. 163. 


St. James’s, Hay Si. 5s. Straw 2/. 7s. Clover 6/. 6s.—Whitechapel, Hay 5/. 0s. Straw 


Beal ..cocccccseacsoes eee 48. 4d. to 5s. Od. | Lamb........ccccccseccoeee OS. Od. to Os. Od. 
Mutton ....... 4s. 6d. to 5s. 2d. Head of Cattle at Market Nov. 21: 

Veal coccccoccesecesccncs SH: O8.:00 Ge, Od, Beasts.........000. 3,221 Calves 170 
Park ......cccseeasseeees 58. Od. to 6s. Od. Sheep ......+....18,650 Pigs 120 


SOAP, Yellow 74s. Mottled 82s. 0d. Curd 86s.—-CANDLES, 9s. per Doz. Moulds 10s. 6d, 
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' Zl4a|OR} SS |S l,¢ Bo Poised! 3 G4 | Ex. Bills, |Ex. Bills 
a\33 $2)82|/8 28) 48 SEES) SF 125! 10002 | soo. 
é€ ote a? ry > > < A | nD 
eglees |seg § 873 #——'943 |103$ g2! [2663/13 pm.|——| 2 3 pm. |@ 4 pm 
31\——|86% 7 |874 4/——/94% |1034 4/21 {2654/12 pm.j——j 1 2 pm. j2 1 pm 

1|Hol. er 

| 2|2244 86 %/87% §| 943/944 |103g 3/21 |——|14 pm.j—~| 1 2 pm. [1 @ pm. 

3/2244 865 4|s74 4) 944) 94 jio3$ 3/21 |265 983 2 pm. |1 2 pm. 
4|Hol. ‘aes —_- 

i 5|Hol. — 

7|\——'s6% $878 §——94@ |103$ 4/2) [2653 ——| 13 pm. /2 3 pm. 

’ 8/2244\863 9875 #8] 944,944 |1034 9/2! AAR we pm.|——| 2 3 pm. |-———-— 

9)Hol. =m 

10\2234/86g 9874 4] 944) 94 |103g §/20% |——|11 pm.|——| 1 8 pm. |1 3 pm. 

: 11|——|864 6 [874 6%) 94 |93§ /103g29)204 [265 ——| 1 2 pm. jl 2 pm. 
12/220485¢ §/86g @ 93§ |102¢34/203 1 pm. par.|1 pm.par. 

14/223 |s5¢ 4/865 4 93§/934 1023 3|20§ |——10 pm.|——} 1 2 pm. |1 3 pm. 

| 15/222 | 85§ [85g 6) 934923 |1024 sieef 2654| 8 pm.|——/2 pm. par. |2 1 pm. 
16/221 |85 43/86 5%) 93 | 92 |102§ 4/205 |——/ 7 pm./———| par 1 pm. |par 2 pm. 
17\220 |84§ 4/85 4) 923/91§ |1024 at ——! 8 pm.|/——| par 2 pm. |par 2 pm. 
18 85 4§/85$ #] 9291924 [1023 4/203 |—— 7 pm.|——_} par 1 pm. |par 1 pm. 
19/2204/85$ 4/853 6 923 {1024 3/203 |——| 5 pm.|——1 pm. 1 dis./par 1 pm. 
21/222 |85 49/85g §/——\924 |102§ 3/20§ |——/ 6 pm.|—— par 1 pm. par 1 pm. 
22/2214,843 $1854 ¥| 92§) 92 |101§24/20§ |——| 6 pm. 1 pm. 1 dis. Ipm.1 dis. 
e3i221 84% 4/85 43) 92$/91% |102 13)20§ |——/2dis.pr.|——_| par 2 dis. par 2 dis. 
a4\——/834 4/833 43) 924/91§ [1014 2/204 4 2 dis. |4 1 dis. 
as\——|83% 4/84g 4) 91$/91g [102 14/205 |——) 3 1 dis. {3 1 dis. 
— aijet 34—— 904 |1015 i198 - 2 dis.|——_| 2 7 dis. |2 7 dis. 


RICHARDSON, GOODLUCK, and Co. 104, Corner of Bank-buildings, Cornhill. 





JOHN NICHOLS AND SON, 25, PARLIAMENT STREET. 











